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Mr. Garner Serves Notice 
There Will Be No Bill 
Unless Majority Leaders 
‘Exercise Good Offices’ 





4 Closed Conference 
Held on Measure 





Senate Orders to Be Asked on 

Flexible Clauses and Deben- 

-_ tures Unless House Recedes, 
* Mr. Smoot Says 





The conferees on the tariff bill (H. R. 
2667) held, May 9, their first meeting 
since the House acted on the partial re- 
port and voted on the controversial items. 

Soon after they met, the minority 
members left, and the majority mem- 
bers contintied to discuss in closed ses- 
sion what was later described by Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, as the “proper 
procedure.” The conference will hold its 
next session on May 10. Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, Senate majority 
leader, said that the minority members 
had been “invited to leave.” 

When Representative Hawley (Rep.), 
of Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, left the 
conference room, he remarked to Mr. 
Smoot that the next meeting would in- 
clude “the whole conference or none.” , 

Mr. Smoot, Finance Cammittee chair- 
man, said that unless the House recedes, 
the Senate conferees will go back for 
instructions on the debenture and flexi- 
ble tariff clauses. 

Mr. Garner Protests Action 

Protesting against®the methods pur- 
sued in the passage of the tariff biil, 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., the minority leader, later 
told the House in a speech that unless 
the Speaker and majority leader exercise 
their good offices promptly “you are not 
going to have any tariff bill.” Mr. Gar- 

er is minority leader of the House and 
Genking minority member of the House 

ommittee on Ways and Means. 

He. said that the conferees on the bill 
met on May 9 and it developed “that 
again it is not a fall and free confer- 
ence.” “We cannot bring back a com- 
plete conference report,” he told the 
House, adding: “It is impossible for your 
conferees to come to a conclusion because 
another body (Senate) is not willing to 
tfust their conferees, as you’ were not 
willing to trust yours.” ' 

He disclosed that at this conference of 
May 9.“we were in conference for three- 
quarters of an hour, and-they (the con- 
ferees) finally resolved that we had bet- 
ter send the Democrats out and get to- 
gether and see if we can not arrive at a 
partisan conclusion.” “He said that the 
majority conferees were then over at the 
Senate side of the Capitol in conference, 
“seeing if they can iron out their in- 
dividual differences, without considera- 
tion of certain sections of: the country 
being represented.” 

He said this has never been done be- 
fore in the history of this country, and 
that the country does not believe there 
should be excluded from consideration in. 
conference those whom “you have dele- 
gated to perform that duty, in order that 
you may iron out particular differences.” 

“I desire to make a brief. statement in 
order that the House may know some- 
thing about the labors, of the conferees 
on the tariff bill,” Mr. Garner said. 

Partisan Spirit Changed 

“T understand that under the rules of 
the House you cannot tell what occurs 
in the conference; neither can you tell 
what anyone says there as a member of 
the conference, or how their votes are 
cast. But I understand it is not entirely 
out of order to recite the facts as to 
when the conference meets and when it 
adjourns. So I will recite the fact that 
the conference met at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon; the conference adjourned about 4 
or 5 minutes ago—and it is now 10 min- 
utes of 3—until tomorrow morning at 10 
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a 
he purpose of the conference, in my 
opinion—and I think that, that opinion 
is well based on fact—was for the pur- 
pose of giving an opportunity for a par- 
* a conference; that is to say’ that six 
embers, three Members of the House 
and three Members of the Senate, might 
confer and agree upon what might be 
done when the full official conference 
should meet again tomorrow morning at 
10 o'clock, 

“T have no complaint to make about 
that, but I will say that this bill has 
been considered in more of a partisan 
spirit than any other legislation in the 
history of the country. 

“It was passed without an opportunity 
for a Democratic Member to offer an 
arhendment to that bill, although the 
rule provided that members of the Ways 
and Means Committee might have pref- 
erence in offering amendments authorized 
by that Committee. It was passed by 
the House and sent over to the Senate: 
The Senate gave it consideration from a 
pertiogn standpoint; that is to say, the 

epublican membership of the Finance 
Committee considered the bill without 
giving the Democratic members an op- 

ortunity to join in that consideration. 

o, the bill was reported to the Senate, 
and it was considered there as bills can 
be considered in the Senate with a full 
and free opportunity for every Member 
of the Senate to offer amendments, and 
an opportunity for every Member of the 
Senate to express himself upon it and to 
vote upon the various suggestions, 
something which there is not an oppor- 
tunity to do in the House. 

“It was sent to conference, and. after 
full and free conference as far as the 
Republican Members of, the House would 
‘tuust their conferees, it was reported 

ve You declined to trust your con- 












































ees on certain problems. You would 
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At Birth 


Presenting the Official News of 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Economic Value of a Boy 


ecutive of White House Conference Says Figure 
Increases to $28,654 at 18, Compared With 











Expense of $7,238 to Rear Child 





GP health in its relation to economic conditions and the standards of living 

in the United States, aside from the immeasurable feelings of satisfaction 
to. the individual in being well, has an economic value of impressive significance, 
the editor of the White Houge Conference on Child Health and Protection, Mrs. 


William Atherton Du Puy, stated orally 


in behalf of the conference, May 8. ° 


It is estimated that a boy baby at birth, coming into a family whose annual 
income is $2,500, has an economic value amounting to $9,333, which increases 


progressively to $28,654 by the time he is 18 years of age, Mrs. Du 
The statistics, submitted by thé Metropolitan Life Insurance 


New York, on the value of human life 


uy said. 
ompany, of 
at all ages, are estimated in connection 


with the cost of rearing a*child in a family with an annual income of $2,500 


to the age of 18 years, which is set at 
issue of May 6.) 


$7,238. (See The United States Daily, 


The value of the child at birth is the amount which it would 


be necessary to put out at interest’ at 3% per cent to rear the child to 18 years 


and to produce the net income he is expected to.earn throughout the working 
period of his life, Mrs. Du Puy explained. 


Eight Radio Channels 
Assigned to States 
For Police Services 





Short Wave Frequencies Set 
Aside in Conformity With 
Grant to Michigan of 
Authority for Operators 


In a “compromise” decision, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, on May 9, 
granted to the State of Michigan author- 
ity to establish a state-wide crime radio 
service, and also made specific provision 
for accommodating all other States in 
the same manner. : 

At the same time the Commission 
granted applications for the erection of 
|two new high-powered television broad- 
|casting stations—one to the DeForest 
Radio Co, of Passaic, N. J., and the other 
to Purdue University at Lafayette, Ind., 
in cooperation with the Grigsby-Grunow 
Co. of Chicago. Authority to broadeast 
with the maximum allowable power of 
50,000 watts wasgranted to broadcasting 
Station WFAA, at Dasdas, Tex. 

Decision Adjusts Controversy 

The decision in the Michigan case, it 
was pointed outs the Commission, ends 
a controversy between ‘the Commission 
and Governor Fred C. Green of Mich- 
igan, representing the right of a State 
to build or operate radio stations without 
specific Féderal authority. 

The application of the State for a 
5,000-watt full-time.station to opergte 
on one of the eight. ehannels set aside 
for police erime detection and criminal 
apprehension services was nob granted 
in full. The Commission, instead, 
amended its existing regulations. govern- 
ing the use of short-wave chennels for 
particular services, so as to make avail- 
able “mid-channel” assignments for 
State police crime services. 

Assignment to Michigan 
Michigan, pursuant to this amendment 


cycle channel, a mid-channel between a 
geophysical and a marine channel, for 
use in the state-wide service. It is au- 
thorized to use 5,000 watts power during 
the day, and 1,000 watts at night. 

With this power, it was said, the en- 
tire State may be covered by a trans- 
mitter centrally located at Lansing. 
This station would be used in communi- 
cation with police “cruisers” throughout 
the State, maintained by the department 
of public safety for the speedy appre- 
hension of’ criminals by radio dispatch- 


Right Extended to All States 

In granting the Michigan application, 
the Commission made proVision that all 
other States, if they desire, may be ac- 
corded similar services, without hearing. 

Mid-channels between the_ five chan- 
nels set aside for geophysical explora- 
tions for oil and minerals, which are 
occupied by low-powered stations, infre- 
quently used, have been designated to 
accommodate other state-wide police 
services. By staggering assignments on 
these channels, every State can be pro- 
vided_with such service without inter- 
ference, it was explained. 

The Michigan application, Commission 
records show, was provocative of much 
controversy, because of the conflicting 
viewpoints of the State and the Radio 
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Bill Reported by House 


A 


the Department of Labor under the 


oi 

the 70th Con 

Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis. 
In his letter to the House Committee 





comparatively few States 
eneeerien. as a prelimmary step, that 
made. 


of policy, was assigned to the 1,662 kilo- | 





ported by the House Committee on Imbo 
The bill proposes to develop a more comp 1 

and analyzing facts concerning industrial accidents and occupational diseases 

and to disseminate these facts and encourage the use of preventive measures, 

bill is identical with H. R. 12263, which was reported to the House durihg 

ss, and, according Ato the report, has the indorsement of the 


- 


! 
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Value of Male Population 
Taking the same family income as a 
basis and using the value of a man at 
each year of his age from birth to 18 


| years, it was found by the insurance 


company that the aggregate value for 
the male population of the whole United 
State’s amount to $1,144,000,000,000, she 
pointed out. 


No information 1s available upon the 
economic value of a woman since most 
women are housewives, hence no esti- 
mate can ‘be made upon their economic 
worth in dollars and cents, it was ex- 
plained. However, Mrs. Du Puy called 
attention to an estimate suggested by 
the Metropolitan Insurance Company as 
one-half that of the man, thus making 
a total value of our vital assets more 
than $1,700,000,000,000. 

Mrs. Du Puy also called attention to 
the fact that the value of human life in 
the United States when compared with 
the estimated material wealth of the 
country is five times greater. 

The following figures, as submitted to 
the White House Conference, presents the 
value of a boy reared to the age of 18 
|years within the $2,500 income class: 

Birth, $9,333; 1 year, $10,350; 2 years, 
$11,250; 3 years, $12,200; 4 years, $13,- 
150; 5 years, $14,156; 6 years, $15,050; 
7 years, $16,000; 8 years, $16,950; 9 years, 
$18,000; 10 years, $19,078; 11 years, $20,- 
256; 12 years, $21,500; 13 years, $22,800; 
14 vears, $24,150; 15 years, $25,341; 16 
years, $26,600; 17 years, $27,700; 18 
years, $28,654.,, ; : 


more’ and more scientific training, the 
intimate connection between the health 
cf the potential producer and the eco- 
nomic value of his service to his com- 
munity and the Nation at large, make 
necessary every precaution by the par- 
ents to prevent wastage of that human 
power, Mrs. Du Puy explained. 

The White House Conference, she 
added, is gathexing statistics of all kinds 
on the medical side for safeguarding the 
health of the citizens of the future, but 
2t the same time is not ignoring eco- 
nomic information, also impressive in 
its collection of facts for future guidance. 


Protest Made Against 
Plan for Steel Merger 








‘Mr. Mitchell Assures House 
Group Law Will Be Observed 





The proposed amalgamation of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the 


pliance with the laws of this country, At- 
torney General Mitchell told’ Representa- 


City, and a delégation of Representatives 


stated orally May 9. 


posed amalgamation, Mr. 
said. He stated that he has previously 
submitted clues to the Attorney General 
which he hopes may result in preventing 
the amalgamation, but would not state 
what the Attorney General said relative 
to the investigation he was requested to 
make into the matter. Mr. LaGuardia 
has introduced a resolution in the House 
authorizing the Attorney General to 
make such an irivestigation, but the reso- 
lution is pending before a House com- 
mittee for action. 








Federal Division Proposed 


To Study Industrial Accidents 





Committee Would Create 


Agency to Disseminate Facts and Suggest. 
Preventive Measures 





DIVISION of safety would be created in the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 


provisions of a bill (H. R. 995) just re- 
38 
lete and efficient method of collecting 


on Labor, Mr. Davis estimates that the 


probable annual number of industrial deaths range from 12,500 to 35,000, and 
the number of disabling accidents approximate 2,453,500. He estimates that 
the annual wage loss resulting is at least $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. Davis writes that the injured workmen and their dependentS are reim- 
bursed in accident compensation approximately $200,000,000 each year. 
notes that the workers must bear four-fifths of the economic burden. 

About half of, the States make no industrial accident statistical reports, and 
keep accurate records, Mr. Davis pointed out. 


He 


He 
a complete survey of the conditions be 


The report explains that the proposed division of safety would “create a 


museum wherein will be exhibited the 


most approved devices for safeguarding 


machinery, and. such other exhibits as will lessen, prevent and control industrial 


accidents and diseages. 
“It will ¢ 
traeting or will 
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rate with other agencies of the Govern 
hereafter contract work along simil 


er imfint, which are now con- 
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In an age of industrial activity and: 


Youngstown Steel & Tube Company will | “Teday there are some 11,000 or 12,000 
not be negotiated unless it is in com-| airplane pilots licensed by :the Depart- 





7 Adapted to Cities 





Admiral Moffett Says Method | 


tates @ 


the Legislative; Executive and Judicial Branches of 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LECISLATIVE Beane ARE: ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DissENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopies ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


eS 


_ WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1930 


\Naval Appliance | Sales by Department Stores 
Estimated at $9,333 |To Land Aircraft|. Showed Increase Last Month 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


ly 


the 


well the great principles and 
% causes on which their happiness 
depends.” —James Monroe, 
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Reports to Federal Reserve Board From 520 Establish- 
ments Say Upturn Was Almost Enough to Offset 
Losses Sustained During March 





Used on Ship Carriers | ‘PRELIMINARY figures on department store sales for April showed an upturn 
| * . 

in the volume of business last month that was almost large enough to 

offset losses in March when compared with sales in the corresponding months 


May’ Solve Problem of 
Metropolitan Airports 





Airplanes Are Safe, 
Says Mr. Davison 


Mr. Ingalls Asserts Dirigibles | 
Carrying Planes Will Pro- 
vide Important Weapon in 
Case of War 


New York, N. Y., May 9.—Devices 
used to stop naval airplanes when they 
land on aircraft carriers offer a possible 
sohition for landing fields within cities, 
said Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Navy Department, in an address on May 
9, “Army and Navy Day,” at the New 
York. Air Show. 

David S. Ingalls, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Aeronautics, described 
the landing operation. On reaching the 
deck of the carrier, he said, “a hook is| 
let down out of the bottom of the plane, 
which catches in wires stretched across | 
the deck of the stern, thus enabling the 
plane to be landed in 30 or 40 feet, in- 
stead of the several hundred feet re- 
quired on land.” 


Failures Are Rare 

F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary 
of War, declared that the modern air- 
plane, “when operated under proper 
conditions, is a safe vehicle for trans- 
portation,” 

“Failures of airplanes in the air,” con- 
tinued Mr. Davison, “are rare. Aviation 
engines have been perfected to actually 
| run uninterruptedly in the air for a pe- 
riod exceeding two weeks. Flights are 
made ee the American continent 
daily. irplane has ~crossed the | 
océans, traveled around the world, flown 
over both poles and ascended to heights 
where man, without oxygen apparatus, 
could not. breathe. 

“Marvelous progress, you may say; 
but’ several difficulties yet remain to be 
overcome. One is the human element, 
the tendency of an individual to err at a 
critical moment. However, with con- 
stant improvement in design, the addition 
of safety devices, and thorough inspec- 
tions, planes are rapidly becoming almost 
“foolproof,” and the probability of acci- 
dent due to normal human error is grow- 
ing less, 














Blind Flying 

“The struggle to overcome the ele- 
ments bids fair to eventually result in a 
victory. An Army Air Corps pilot dem- | 
onstrated that it is perfectly feasible to 
fly and land blind, and with improved 
navigation instruments, including radio 
equipment, the weather problem is grad- | 
ually being overcome. 

“When the- United States entered the 
World War, there were, at the most, 
about 100 men with any experience as 
airplane pilots,” continued Mr. Davison. 





ment of Commerce, many of whom are 
promising material from which military 
pilots may be trained, and hence consti- 


tive LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York/tuting an important reserve. 


“However, concerning the use of com- 


which he headed May 8, Mr. LaGuardia | mercial aircraft for military purposes, it 


is my opinion that only where military 


The delegation called on the Attorney| aircraft have been converted into com- 
General in an effort to prevent the pro-|™ercial planes will they be of any value 
LaGuardia | for military purposes. 


The commercial 
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House Bill Proposes 


Embargo Upen Silver | 





Mr. Arentz Introduces Measure ~ to ‘comply with the law within 10 
ays. 


To Prohibit Imports 





The importation -of silver into the 
United States would be prohibited under 
the provisions of a bill (H. R. 12282) 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Arentz (Rep.), of Simpson, Nev., 
May 9, 

The full text of the bill follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., that from and 
afer the passage of this act silver from 
any foreign country shall not be entitled 
to entry at any\ ports of the United 
States, and the importation thereof into 
the United States ‘is hereby prohibited: 
Provided however, that silver bearing 


ores, matter, base bullion, silver dross, | ©O™Pant 


| Judiciary Committee by the Senate, 


of 1929, according to a statement May 9 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


The Board’s survey for April, which included 520 department stores through- 
out the country, showed their sales were 8 per cent larger than in the same 


month last year. 


It was stated, however, that a part of this increase over the 
corresponding month of 1929 was due to the lateness of Easter this year com- | 


pared with a year ago, but other factors also were operative in bringing about 


the volume of business thus reported. 
When March and April of this year 


were combined and the total measured 


against the same two montbs of 1928, the volume of sales was found to be only 


2 per cent less than a year. 


This showing, it was stated orally in behalf of ‘the 


2 per cent less than a year ago. This showing, it was stated orally in behalf of the 
Department of the Treasury, was much better than had been indicated by trade 


reports for the latter part of March an 


d early April. 


As compared with April, 1929, the volume of business by department stores 


last month was greater in every Fede 


that district a decline of 1 per cent from+ 


April, 1929, was reported. The other 
districts showed increases ranging from 
1 per cent to 12 per cent over the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 
Comparative Increases 

The New York and Richmond districts 
showed the largest increases, their totals 
being reported at 12 per cent above 
April, 1929, while the Boston, Cleveland 
and St. Louis districts reported gains 
of 10 per cent. ° | 

On the basis of the total business for 
the first four months of 1930, the de- 
partment store sales averaged about 4 
per cent below the same four months 
of 1929. The size of this decline was 
attributable partly to decreases greater 
than ordinarily shown in Atlanta and 
Chicago districts, where the business 
fell off 10 and 11 per cent respectively. 
For this same period, the sales in the 
New York and Boston districts were 2 
and 1 per cent larger, respectively, than 
for the corresponding four months of 
1929. Following is the full text of the 
Board’s statement: 

Department store sales in April were 
8 per cent larger than in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago, according to pre- 
liminary reports made to the Federal 
reserve system by 520 stores located in 





| leading cities of all Federal reserve dis- 


tricts. The increase reflected in part the 
fact that the date of Easter, which was 
very early last year (March 31), was 
very late this year (April 20). Compari- 
son of sales in March and 

to; er $0 as to include ‘the Bast 
selling season in both years, shuws a 
decrease of 2 per cent from a year ago. 


Sales during the first four months of 
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Owen J. Roberts Nominated 
To Supreme Court Bench 





President. Hoover on May 9 sent to the 
Senate for ‘confirmation the nomination | 
of Owen J. Roberts, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
to be an ‘Associate Justice of the Su-| 
preme Court of the United States. to fill | 
the vacancy caused by the death of Jus- 
tice Edward Terry panterd, of Ten-| 
nessee. ; 

The nomination was referred to the 





| 

Mr. Roberts served as special counsel | 
for the Government in the oil fraud | 
prosecution cases. The Senate on Feb. | 
18, 1924, confirmed his nomination to this 
case by a vote of 68 to 8. 


Real Estate Brokers Must | 
Post Signs in New York | 








State of New York: | 
Albary, May 9. 


Any licensed real estate broker in New | 
York who maintains his place of business | 
in his home or other location where 
a zoning ordinance prohibits the posting 
of business signs must change his place 
of business, according to notice issued 
by the chief of the division of licenses, 
A. C. MacNulty. 

A section of the real property law, 
under which real estate brokers are re- | 
quired to secure State licenses, provides | 
that a sign must be posted at the place} 

business. 
Mr. MacNulty has served notice his| 
department will prosecute brokers who 


\ 





ral reserve district except Dallas. In 








Prosperity on Farm 
Sought to Expedite 


Business Recovery 





Mr. 
Prices to Producers Do 
Not Always Raise Cost of 
Food to Consumers 





“No greater impetus could be given 
to employment and business improve- 
ment right now than for the farmer to 


have a better income,” the grain member | 


of the Federal Farm Board, Samuel R. 


McKelvie, ‘said May 9 in g radio talk | 
over Station WRC and other stations | 


affiliated with the National Broadcasting 
Company during the “Farm and Home 
Hour.” 

In many cases a substantial increase 


in prices to the producer will not mean | 


increased food prices in sone instances, 
such as.an i sed wheat, price, al- 


; ter cuses food prices 
‘eit be= somewhat, said -Mr. 
McKelvie, pointing out that the Farm 


Board intends to serve the farmer in 
its administration of the agricultural 
marketing act without fear or favor. 
Conceptions of Act 
The consumer wonders whether the 


agricultural marketing act is a move to| 


raise food prices, the farmer hopes he 
will be assisted in getting a better re- 


turn on his labor and his investments, | 


and the middleman wonders whether he 
may not be squeezed out of the picture, 
Mr. McKelvie said. 


That the Federal Farm Board, working 
through the national grain and cotton 
cooperatives and by emergency action 
taken in creating the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation, averted a debacle in 
farm commodity prices with the stock 
market collapse last Fall, Mr. McKelvie 
stated, is generally agreed. 

Mr. McKelvie’s address in full text is 
as follows: 

The attitude of various classes toward 
the agricultural marketing act depends 
largely upon the activities in which those 
classes are engaged. The consumer 


| wonders if ‘this is a move to raise food 


prices; the farmer hopes he will be as- 
sisted in getting a better return on his 
labor and his investments; while the 
middleman wonders whether he may not 
be squeezed out of the picture. 


The job of the Federal Farm Board, 
within the limits of the agricultural mar- 
keting act, is to serve the farmer, In 
doing this there is no design to increase 
food prices to the consumer. In many 
cases a substantial increase in price to 
the producer will not mean increased 
food prices. For instance, it makes no 
difference in the price of bréad whether 
the farmer receives $1.00 or $1.50 per 
bushel for his wheat. 


In some other cases food prices should 
be raised somewhat in order that the 


producer may be adequately compen- 
sated; but I think no one will contend 
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rowth of Safety in Aviation 


Expected to Cut Rates on Risks 





Outlook for Insurance 
Protection Is Declared 
To Be Satisfactory 





| 
Marked cooperation among insurance | 


ies, ‘the Department of Commerce | 


reclaimed silver, scrap silver and all al-|and other agencies interested in the | 


loys or combinations of silver imported | safety of aviation, in obtaining and com- | 
into the United States for the purpose of | piling reliable data is expected eventu- 
processing, refining or minting for ex-jally to decrease or liberalize existing 
port to a foreign country and not for) policy forms which will, without doubt, | 
use, sale or disposition within the United |tend to stimulate interest in aviation 
States or any of its possessions, may be| generally, it was stated orally May 9 on| 
|imported for such purpose upon the ex-| behalf of the Aeronautics 
iven in double the Departinent of Commerce. 


ecution of a bond 
amount of the estimated value upon 


| 


Branch of the | 


fWith the progress that is being made | 


| such silver contents so imported, con-|in commercial and other forms of avia- 


lof in the United States. 
| Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury 
| 


necessary orders and _ regulations 


is hereby authorized and empowered, |restrictions against air travel. 
and it shall be his duty, to make the| present time, very 


ditioned ‘that such silver contents will! tion, the outlook from the viewpoint of 
not be used, sold or otherwise disposed | insurance or protection seems to be satis- 


| factory, it was stated. Only a few yeats 
|ago many insurance policies contained 
At the 
few policies carry 


to| drastic provisions save perhaps in the 
|carry this law into effect or to suspend | case of professional pilots, who may now 


|the same as herein provided and to send| obtain insurance at regular rates cover- 
copies thereof to the proper officers in| ing ali hazards except those incident to | 
the United States and to such officer| viation, it was pointed out. 


and agents in foreign countries as he 
shall judge necessary. / 
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Transfer of Area 


Creates Confusion 
vv 
Tax “Problem Exists 


Lands Awarded Texas 


v 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, May 9. 
(QWNERS of lan@ in the 28,500- 
acre strip along the western 
boundary of Oklahoma which has 
become a part of the State of 
Texas under a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
(V U. 8S. Daily, 169) do not know 
where to pay taxes, where to send 
their children te school and other 
matters pertaining to their owner- 
ship, it was stated orally by the 
attorney general. of Oklahoma, J. 

Berry King, May 6. 

The landowners haye organized 
a committee, Mr, King said, to have 
their course determined in litiga- 
tion expected to arise as a result of 
the transfer. 
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6 A FREE, virtuous 


President of the United States, 
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Political Activity 
Of Anti-Saloon * 
League Described 
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Mr. McBride Outlines Coop- — 
eration of State Units With 
National Organization in 
Campaigns 





‘Financial Reports 


Of Agency Discussed | 


Support of Various Church Or. — 
ganizations Asserted by Wit- — 
ness at Senate Investigation 
Into Lobbying 


———— : 

Recommendations as to appointments ~ 
in Government departments have been 
made by the Anti-Saloon League, accord- 
ing to testimony May 9, before the Sefi- 
ate Judiciary subcommittee investigat- 
ing lobbying, by F. Scott McBride, gen- 
eral superintendent of the league. oe 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
questioned Mr. McBride with regard to | 
a resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of the league. The resolution, 
as read by Senator Blaine, stated that it 
was the “sense of the executive commit- ~ 
tee” that on all questions relating to law 
enforcement and recommendations as to — 
appointments in Government depart- ~ 
ments, the legal department was author- 
| ized to represent ‘the league. oe 

Use of Authority : ; 

“There was a direct authority given ~ 
to make recommendations as to ap- 
pointments in Government.departments,” 
the Senator said. ,“That power was ex= 
ercised, was it not?” = 
Mr. McBride replied in the affirma- 
tive. , 

“And recommendations were made to 
the Attorney General and others 2” 

“Yes.” 

This was part of the testimony on 
the second day of Mr. McBride’s appear- 
ance before the lobby subcommittee in — 
its inquiry into lobby activities in sup- 
port of the Eighteenth Amendment, © 

The /Anti-Saloon League was “born of 
God, has been led by Him, and will 
on ag long as He leads,” it was rt 
by Mr. McBride. in another part of 


Asked by Senater Blaine, “What ga 
you the right to say that this og niza~ 
tion was born out of heaven?” Mr. Me- 
Bride said that it “began with a prayer 
meeting.” He stated that it was “a re- 
ligious movement” and had been “carried 
on through the churches.” 

Senator Blaine stated he thought 
was “unfortunate for the moral forces of 
this country for an organization like the 
Anti-Saloon League to call itself a di- 
vine agency.” : Z 

As to political activities of the Anti. ~| 
Saloon League, Senator Blaine called at- 
tention to a statement in'an address by 
Mr. McBride to the effect that. “more | 
than 90 per cent of the Anti-Saloon 
League’s activities cluster about elec- 
tions.” z 

“They do ‘cluster’ about elections,” 
said Mr. McBride. “That statement was 
made very guardedly.” ; ‘ 

“That mean: that 90 per cent of your 
activity is potitical,” said the Senator, ° 

Mr. Blaine questioned the witness also 
jas to activities of the late Wayne B, | 
Wheeler, former legislative superinten- 
dent of the league, in relation to appoint- 
ment of prohibition officers. 

Mr. McBride was instructed by Chair- ~ 
man, Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, toe 
return May 13 for further questioning, 
/ Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
opened the questioning with inquiries aS 
to records of reports submitted by the ~ | 
Anti-Saloon League on candidates for 
office. Mr. McBride said that he did ne 
believe there were any such records. 

“Where are copies of the repo 
transmitted to the President and 
others?” asked Senator Blaine. /“It ~ 
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Submarine {s Sought AY 
ForArctic Exploration 
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Sir Hubert Wilkins Would Buy ie 
Obsolete Naval Craft 








A proposal to purchase or lease from 
the Navy an obsolete submarine which ~ 
would be used in geophysical explora- 
tions in the Arctic has been submit 
to the Department of the Navy by Sir &: 
Hubert Wilkins, Arctic explorer, and his 
associates, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, announced 
orally May 9. ae 

Because of a question of international ~ 
policy involved, the proposal has been 
taken under advisement by the Dep 
ment, Mr. Jahncke said. It was 
mitted by Sir Hubert, Simon. Lake, 
marine inventor, and Capt, Sloan ne 
nehauer. The Arctic project is under 
the auspices of the International Ge 
physical Investigation Within the Aret 
Region, said Mr. Jahncke. ; 

Mr. Jahncke declared that under 
London naval agreement, it is specified. 
that only one obsolete submarine may ba 
maintained for experimental pw 0S@5, 
The Navy, in collaboration with the De 
partment of State, he declared, must 
termine whether this experimental crai 
must be used by the Navy «tself, or 
a “semicommercial” enterprise. r¢ 
over, he stated, it must ascertain if 
contemplated exploration is of sufficien 
value to justify the leasing or sale 
a novel veer ak pi 

ut a week ago, i ec- 
retary explained, an initial pe) A 
received from Sir Hubert and ‘ 
requesting that the submarine O-12, 
Philadelphia, be sold to them for 
ploration. This submarine, along. | 
others was consigned for se ‘ 
Philadelphia yard, but when the, x 
came it was held ont ig de 
nation of the -question, 
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fo Land Aircraft ‘ 
Adapted to Cities 


\dmiral Moffett Says Method 
Used on Ship Carriers 
May Solve Problem of 
Metropolitan Airports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is designed spécifically to carry its 
d safely from.one ~place to another. 
military plane is radically different 
character. It. must be able to 
Maneuver rapidly, possess high speed 
climbing ability, and be built suf- 
iently strong to successfully withstand 

‘such maneuvers. 

“Many things remain to be developed, 
and the Army, originally a pioneer, is 
still a-pioneer in aeronautics. The past 
year saw successful experiments in 
eee toerephing from great heights and 
for a tremendous distance. Further de- 

velopment is being made in increasing 
- the speed of planes beyond the dreams 
Br a of engineers several years ago. But | where. 
> . there is still much to do in that regard. It also has a canyon of unusual beauty, 
" «Design of engines, safety devices, weap-|a great lake, and interesting mountain 
> ons, night photography and many other | scenery. It is said ag be a dying volcanic 
» «things are still in the experimental stage. | region; that the ysers are the last 
- Daily improvéments are being made.” gasps of the old volcanic forces. 5 
>> \Arnly and Navy aviation, said Mr. In-| Specimen Ridge is a 2,000-foot cliff 
- galls, are as different as the operation | Where nature in some way cut through 

of a gun on a ship and a gun on the | great plateau. Imbedded in this cliff 

shore. |may be seen the remains of 12 fossil 
«Oo ral aviation: Lodayi qe: may forests, one above the other. The scien- 

ai ‘de i et + anche ” es “The | tific explanation is that the first forest 

Mint cotaprises unite of planes’ ‘based | V9 engulfed and buried under an irre- 
“ratecically slong our conte to patrol Tuuble few of, voleamie mud and ssh 
£ = nae rd Saison tone tee eet |earth accumulated on top of the ash to 


6 |Support another forest. This later suf- 
_— ee wat a eee | fered the fate of the first forest. So for 


J . |countless ages volcanic activity followed 
godly oeeaes, = ge ng ae Been | perinds of are during which for- 
hostile vessels, equipped with bembs and ests thrived. 
machine guns with which to attack them. 


Use of Catapults 


~ “Naval aviation’s second branch con- 
sists of planes based upon the different 
warships. Every one of our battleships 
“and cruisers carries on board from two 
“to six planes. These planes are cata- 
‘pulted from the deck into the air and 
then later are landed on the sea along- 
* Side the ship and hoisted on board. They 
are used to scout and to spot for the 
> great guns of the ships. 
_ “The third, and most important, branch 
“consists of our great airplane carriers 
' and their complement of planes. These | 
carriers were originally designed as bat- 
tle cruisers, but as a result of the Wash- 
ington conference they were redesigned 
as aircraft carriers, which means simply 
“ships carrying large numbers of planes 
.,and having one long flat deck from which 
“planes may be launched: and-upon which 
“planes may ‘be landed. These ships are 
almost 900 feet long and 100 feet wide 
‘and can attain the extraordinary speed 
of almost 40 miles an hour, which is as 
“fast, by the way, as is the speed of some 
“of the fastest speed boats. These ships 
“are the landing fields of naval eviation. 
Small as they are for a landing field, 
by constant training and perfected effi- 
ciency, naval aviation has developed to 
@ point whete one of these decks may | 
~be used at one time not only for a plane 
‘Yte take off from the bow, but for another 
to land at the stern and some 30 or 
"40 more to be refueled in the center of 
“the so-called flight deck. 


Land Planes Are Lighter 
“The planes are all land planes, for we 


| 


Sp 
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By Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Secretary of the Interior 


The United States is fortunate in pos- 
sessing, in its matchless national parks 
and monuments, a system of outdoor 
muséums which’ offer almost unlimited 
opportunities for enjoyment. 

It is not. enough for most of us to 
go to a national park, hurriedly view its 
highest mountain, greatest waterfall, or 
immense canyon, and* then go on to 
something else. We want to know how 
the canyon eame to be, and the cliff over 
which the falls tumble. So, for lack of 
a better word, we call the service which 
meets this demand for information edu- 
cational. : 

Perhaps a few words about the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the major na- 
ional parks would not be amiss here. 
Several of them are of volcanic origin. 
Best known of this class is the Yellow- 
stone. This, the first national park to be 


- 


has six great geyser fields, with thermal 
activity, ‘that cannot be matched any- 





| Mount Rainier Was 
Once a Volcano 


Mount Rainier Park, in the State of 
| Washington, is the result of two forces 
|of nature, volcanism and glaciation. As 
| we know it, the huge mountain is sheathed 
}in ice, containing our largest single- 
peak glacier system. Seen from an air- 

plane, the glacier looks like a giant 
| white octopus, for from its summit 28 
named rivers of ice, and many smaller 
ones, pour slowly down its sides, reach- 
ing out into the great forests and deli- 
cate flower-fields below. “Yet Rainier 
also was oncé a voleano, and even today 
sufficient steam comes from inside the 
earth to melt holes in the snow near the 
summit. The bed of beautiful blue 
Crater Lake in the park of that name 
is the crater of ansancient volcano. 

Glacier National Park, adjoining Can- 
ada’s Waterton Lakes Park at the In- 
ternational Boundary, is, as its name 
signifies, partly the result of glaciation» 

Our newest national park is the Grand 
Teton, containing the lofty Grand Teton 
Mountain group. 


tains a typical section of the Rockies. 
The Front Range,. which carries the 
Continental Divide, is a gnarled and 
jagged rampart of snow-splashed gramite 
which, although not the highest or most 
massive part of the Rockies, is for many 
reasons representative of the noblest 
part of these mountains. 

Yosemite Park, in California, is a 
wonderful mountain area,’ containing 
part of the Sierra Nevada Range. Among 
its most striking features are its beauti- 


2 


}created in this or any other country, | 


Rocky Mountain National Park con- | 


* * 


ation Described 
Ags Matchless Outdoor Museums 


epartment of Interior Maintain Information Service 
Regarding Origin of Canyons and Mountains 


a 


( 


the size of Yosemite Valley, and is said 
to resemble it in general conformation, 


tinctive in their carving and glow with 
a richness of color that is ansurypasséd. 
|The gorgeous red of Utah’s’ Vermilion 
Cliff f the prevailing tint for: two-thirds 
the way up the canyon walls, with 
startling white above. 

Bryce is really not a canyon, but a 
great horseshoe-shaped bowl extending 
down 1,000 feet through pink and white 
sandstones. This great bowl or amphi- 
| theater is filled to the brim with myriads 
lof fantastically-carved figures. One of 
our parks, the Mesa Verde in sotthwest- 
ern Colorado, contains a a col- 
|lection of prehistoric Indian cliff dwell- 
}ings and pueblos, the ancestors of our 
| modern apartment houses. 
| The only national park in the East\so 
far is the Acadia, on Mount Desert 
|Island, Maine. This is also unique in 
| being the only one where the sea and 
|mountains meet. 

Three @ther national parks are in 
| process of establishment in the East. 
| One is the,Great Smokies area, taking 
}in the most distinctive portion of: the 
southern Appalachians. Another is the 
| Shenandoah, in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
| tains of Virginia. This area is also re- 
| plete with rors associations dating | 
back to early colonial days. Mammoth 
| Cave is thé third of these park projects. 
| Under authority of Congress all of these 
| parks will be established when certain 
| designated gareas have been donated to| 
| the United States for park purposes. 

Under congressional direction the Flor- 
| ida Everglades in the Cape Sable region | 
| have also been studied recently, to de- 
termine the suitability of the area for} 
park purposes. 

In addition to the main, distinguishing | 
features of the parks already referred 
| to, most of them have a very interesting 
| plant and animal life. We are endeavor- 
Ling to preserve these areas as nearly 
|as possible in their natural condition, 
compatible with increasing human use, 


Educational Work 
Conducted in Parks 


| The so-called educational work in the} 
national parks consists in explaining to 
those interested, in popular form, the 
peculiar formations which are the dis- 
tinctive fegtures of the park, and telling 





| 


but its great domes and spires. are dis- : 


| Barlow has claimed a ri 
| possession of these lands under a court 





| which of her powerful tools Nature used 
|in forming them; and in. giving in- 
{formation about other natural-history 
phases of the areas, 


This information is conveyed in three 
principal ways—through trips of vary- 
ing duration conducted by ranger-nat- 
uralists; through lectures given by nat- 
uralists and visiting scientists at the 
hotels, lodges, and campfires im the public 
camps, and through the museums, which 
are fast becoming important tourist | 
centers. 


The growth of this educational work 
during the decade since its experimental | 
beginning’ in 1920 has been phenomenal, | 
|and is entirely due to the popular: de-,| 
jmand for the increased service of this 
| kind. More and more the public is real- 
izing that the parks are.more. valuable 
| from an inspirational and esthetic stand- 
| point than from that of material recre- 
jation. Both uses afe desirable and 
| necessary if the parks are to serve their 
owners, the American people, in the full- | 
jest degree. 


|court does not constitute 
| sessory 
/courts consistently refused to recognize 


Declines to Press. 
‘Cuba Land Claim 


Submit Contention for 


tration Is Cause 


The Department of State has declined 
to -press the claims of Joseph E. Barlow, 


lan American citizen, against the Cuban 


government for the Manglar property 
in the»center of Havama which has been 
variously valued at between $1,000,000 
and $20,000,000. 

The reason for this decision, as an- 
nounced by the Department, was the 
refusal of Mr. Barlow to submit his 
claims to arbitration. 

The Barlow claims had been submitted 
for investigation to a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, which made a recommendation to 


\the Department of State to investigate 


the matter. The investigation was un- 
dertaken chiefly by the American Am- 
bassador to Cuba, Harry F. Guggenheim. 
The announcement by the Department 
of State, based upon Ambassador Gug- 
genheim’s report, follows in full text: 


Priority of Grant at Issue 


This case involves a claim to posses- 
sion and title to a certain tract of swamp 
land, largely undeveloped, in the City of 
Havana. There are conflicting claims to 
title and the land has been the subject 
of litigation in Cuba. for over 11 years. 
The conflicting claims grow out of ques- 
tions of priority of grant and the mean- 
ing of certain conveyances and maps 


}under Cuban law, for Cuban law must 


govern Cuban titles. The questions are 
complicated. This Department has not 
passed and does not now pass on the 
ee merits of the respective claims to 
title. 


The ambassador’s report shows that 
Mr. Barlow has not exhausted the legal 
remedies available in Cuba. Such a con- 
dition, _under international law, must 
generally speaking be “fulfilled before a 


;case between private parties becomes a 


matter for diplomatic .interposition. Mr. 
ht to immediate 


order obtained in 1917 in an ex parte 
proceeding to which neither the Cuban 
claimant who disputes Mr. Barlow’s pos- 


| sessory right nor his predecessors in title 
| were parties. Such a proceeding, accord- 


ing to an opinion of the Cuban supreme 
roof of pos- 


rights) The Cuban superior 


this court order as giving Mr: Barlow 


|right to possession. 


Legal Remedy Still Open 
Mr. Barlow still has lega! remedies 
open to himin Cuba. Mr. Barlow has, 
however, frequently expressed the belief 


agginst him for personal reasons. The 


‘Department felt that without going into 


that question Hts objections’ on this point 
could be met by a plan of private arbi- 
tration before a neutral tribunal which, 
though not a part of the Cuban court 
system, 


Such a plan was prepared by the Amer- 


|ican Ambassador to Cuba and has been | 


Havana Property to Arbi- 


ooo 


} 
| 


that the Cuban courts are prejudiced | 


would nevertheless decide the | 
controversy according to- Cuban law. | 


The Gontgress of the 
United 


Proceedimgs of May 9, 1930 
T he Senate 


‘ “a s ae ‘ 
HE Senate convened at noon, May ¢ in eliminating a provision for making 


Den Senator Blease (Dem.), of South’ 
Carolina, submitted correspondence 
relative to the practicality of his 
amendmént to the tariff bill which 
would admit -free of duty cement 
destined for ‘public building and con- 
struction, 

There was a discussion of the latest 
order of business recommenlled by the 
majority steering committee, (Details 
on page 10.) 

Conference reports on H. R. 4138, 
to amend the act enabling mothers and 
widows of deceased soldiers, sailors, 
and marines now buried in Europe to 
make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries, 
and S.549 authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy. to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, 
were adopted. 

Senator Bimg@ham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, spoke in support of the Com- 
fhittee amendment to the District of 
Columbia appropriations bill, provid- 
ing for an appropriation of $60,000 to 
eradicate mosquitoes, 

A 


~ 





MESSAGE: from the President 

received, transmitting to the Sen- 
ate the name of Owen J, Roberts to 
be associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Umited States. (Detailed 
discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of West 
Virginia, spoke in support of the pend- | 
ing amendment. The amendment was 
agreed to without a record vote. 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


| session and with the District of Co- 





spoke on the action of the Committee 


’ 


THE House 

Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of 
Great Falls, Miont., chairman of the 
House Committee on Indian. Affairs, 
called up the bill (S. 4098), relating 
to funds for an Indian school at 
Browning, Mont,, and the House 
passed it in lieu of an identic bill 
(H. R. 10215). 


Representative Colton (Rep:), of Ver- 
nal, Utah, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, called up a 
bill (H. R. 9895), to establish the 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park in 
New Mexico. The bill was passed by 
the House without discussion. 

Representative Knutson (Rep.), 
St. Cloud, Minn., chairman of the 
House Committee on Pensions, called 
up a bill (H. R. 12205), an omnibus 
pension bill granting pensions and in- 
creasts of pensions, The bill was 
passed, 4 

Representative Arentz (Rep.), of 
Simpson, Nevada, made a statement in 
connection with the recent action of 
the House in disagreeing to the Senate 
amendment for 30 cents an ounce duty 
on silyer in the tariff bill (HI. R. 
2667). a 


REPRESENTATIVE French (Rep.), 
a, of Moscow, Idaho, chairman of 
the House Appropriations subcommit- 
tee on the naval appropriations bill, 
called up that measure (Hi R. 12236). 
Upon his motion, the House resolved 
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The House of Representatives 


met at non May 9. + itself into the Committee of 
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a study of the power needs of the 
District of Columbia, He proceeded 
to,a discussion of the general hydro- 
electric power question. | 
4 

SENATOR Norris read from testi- 

mony before the Finance Commit- 
tee on the tariff bill, which quwoOted\the 
chamber of commerce of Niagara, N. 
Y., as saying that power in Canada 
can be bought 50 per’ cemt cheaper 
than in the United States. He added 
that he had in his possession a re- 
ceipted bill paid by the Florence 
Wagon Works of Florence, Ala., td 
the. Alabama Power Co., for power 
consumed in one month, totaling $322. 
That bill was submitted to a mumber of 
publicly owned plants for comparison, 
he said, all of which reported lower 
charges for similar service. Among 
the cities listed were: Jacksonville, | 
Fla, $247; Los Angelesy Calif., $179, 
and Takoma, Wash., $142. 


The Committee amendment was 


rejected on a record vote by a vote 
of 19 to 30. 


Senator Phipps (Rep.), of Colorado, 
obtained sunanimous consent for the 
recommitment of a bill (S. 376) en- 
abling the postmaster to designate 
employes to act for him, including the 
Signing of checks in his name, to the 
enn thee on Post Offices and Post 

oads, 


The 


Senate went into executive 
lumbia appropriations bill still under 
constructian, adjourned at 4:55 p. m., 
to noon, ay 12. 


the Whole, 
with Representative Hoch (Rep.), of 
Marion, Kans., in the chair. 

Representative French made the 
opening statement for the Committee 
on Appropriations, analyzing the bill 
as well as the results of -the recent 
London conference on naval armament 
limitation and thé expected bearing of 
the London treaty on the future world 
construction. Representative Ayres 
discussed the bill and treaty. (De- 
tailed discussion on page 3.) 

A 


PRESENTATIVE Britten _inter- 
rupted Mr. French to suggest. | 
that the commerce of the United 
States is entitled to the same protec- 
British commerce. He said 
that if the British navy is built up to 
the London conference treaty limits, 
for the protection of British commerce 
the United States similarly should be 
afforded naval protection. 

General debate ondhe naval appro- 
priation bill was not ended when the 
Committee rose, 

The House passed bridge bills 
(S. 4173 and 4174), it agreed to the 
conference report on bill (H.R. 4138), 
regarding pilgrimages of gold star 
mothers to European cemeteries, and 
agreed to amendments to the bill (H. 
R. 8562), for a bridge across the 
Missouri River at Randolph, Mo. 

The House adjourned at 3.14 p. m. | 
until noom May 12. 


|through home work was 
|provide sufficient earnings for the pon- 


|work enabled a 
| dom. of th 
|population than the strict discipline in 
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Germany Retains: 
World Monopdly 
In Mouth Organs 


Hundred-Year-Old Industry 
Exports 90 Per Cent of 
Output, Principally to the 
United States 


By S. Bermann 
Office of Commercial Attache, Depatt- 
ment of Commerce, at Berlin 

The Saxon mouth organ _ industry 
looked back on 100 years of activity and 
prosperous development on: the occasion 
of its centenary celebrations last August. 

The center of the industry is at 
Klingenthal near the Czechoslovakia 
frontier, ‘where production was started 
by hand work in 1829 by a violin maker. 
In. the .50’s of the last century the pro- 
duction of accordions, concertinas and 
bandoneons was also taken up and de- 
veloped into a flourishing and important 
branch of the industry independent from 


[the mouth organ incustry- 


A second center of the mouth organ 
industry grew up in Knittlingen in Sax- 
ony and in Trossingen in Wuerttemberg, 
where there is now one ~very large fae 
tory producing mouth organs and ac- 
cordions. Accordions are also manufac- 
tured to a small extent in Thuringia, 
while bandoneons are produced in Carls- 
feld, Chemnitz and Waldheim. 


Foreign Competition Small 

The German mouth organ industry 
can be regarded almost as a. world m. 
nopoly industry as foreigem competitio 
is very small. The feature of the in- 
dustry vith regard to German economics 
is the fact that approximately 90. per 
cent-of the total output exported. 

The exports of mouth* organs range 
roughly from 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 
pieces annually, while exports. of ,ac- 
cordions. _handoneons, etc., avepage 
nearly 675,000 pieces. The total value 
of the exports averages approximately 
22,000,000 marks annually, and the in- 
dustry is second only to the piano in- 
dustry in Germany. 

According to the census of 1925, ap- 
proximately 15,000 workers were em- 
ployed, more than half of whom are lo- 
cated in the Saxon centers. es 

Two features characterize the industry 


of Klingenthal, the first being the dis- 


tribution of labor and the second the 
great amount of home work, whicl is 
due largety/to the local conditions in 
the mountains. 

It has been ascertained that only 
it possible to 


ulation as a whole in view of the cli- 
matic conditions. Furthermore. home 

arge gmount of free- 
wrhich is more to*the taste of the 


the factory. 


Trend to Factory Work 
Nevertheless, home working and dis- 
tribution of labor has been maintained 
chiefly in the accordion industry while 
the production of mouth organs has bev 
showing a very decided tendency to fat- 


|tory production. 


The. Saxon state, the communities and 
the industry are endeavoring to ‘provide 
a firm basis for manufacture by theoreti- 
cal training, which is available from a 
college for the construction of musical 
instruments, which was established in 
Klingenthal in 1843. 

By far the leading market is th 
United States of America, which in 192 





took approximately 40 per cent of the 
find that outside of the large fiying boats, 


The foregoing is an G@uthorized |approved by the Department. It was 


based along our coasts, the sea plane is 


not as efficient for naval aviation as is | 


the land plane. The land plane is lighter 
and therefore a better fighting machine, 
which can be flown off and on to the 
‘decks of the carriers in seas so rough 
that a seaplane could not take off or 
“Jand upon the sea itself.” 2 

Speaking of lighter-than-air craft 
development, Mr. Ingalls said, “The 
Navy, and the Navy alone, has for years 
nursed and petted along this great 
science, this great future means of pro- 
‘tection of our country. Today naval 
aviation is having built in Akron, Ohio. 
"by the Goodyear Company two great 
dirigibles, great far beyond anything ex- 
isting elsewhere today. 


Treaty Provisions 

Admiral Moffett, who was a technical 
adviser at the recent London naval con- 
“ference, said: “By the Washington treaty 
of 1922, the United States and Great Brit- 
ain were allowed a total of 135,000 tons 
of aircraft carriers, Japan 81,000. In 
building the “Lexington” and the “Sara- 
tega,” the two largest and fastest aircraft 
carriers in the world, we have used 66,000 
tons of that allowed. By the treaty re- 
cently signed in London, the same  al- 
‘lowed tonnage is retained, except that 
in addition each of the signatory powers 
will be permitted to build not more than 


25 per cent of the allowed total tonnage.| 


‘in the cruiser category fitted with a 
landing-on platform or deck for aircraft. 
‘This means that about 80,000 tons of 
6-inch gun cruisers can be fitted with 
danding decks for the operation of air- 
planes. 

“Battleships can shoot 20 miles with 
their heavy guns, but even at this range 


are not effective without airplanes to | 
control the fire and observe; the carriers’ | 


guns are airplanes and can_ therefore 
shoot to the distance of the range of the 
plane, as much as 500 miles, carrying 
an explosive weighing 2,000 pounds. 

“T wish that each one of you had the 
“pportunnty to see one of these aircraft 
“arriers and witness their daily opera- 
tions. If you think of the largest land- 
ing field you have ever seen and the 
dJargest number of planes operating from 
it, and realizing that the landing deck 
consists only of approximately 2% acres 
and operates, daily, more planes than 
any landing field in the world, you can 


summary of a radio address deliv- 
ered over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System from Station WMAL, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 9. 





ful geyser or the Carlsbad caverns, ac- | 
cording to a statement issued May 8 by 
the Department of the Interior. * In ad-! 
| dition to the dam and the huge lake 
} which it will impound, the scenery will 
| also appeal to the tourist, it was pointed 
out. The statement follows in full text: 


ful valleys, part the work of erosion and | 
The valleys here were first dug out al 
digging deeper, scooping out, and 
Mountain in Country | 
portion of the High Sierra, including government was tecommendee - to: te 
little neighbor, General Grant, were orig-| The claim was requested for losses| 
and some approaching 40 feet in diam- steamer “Tampen” by the United States| 
That portion of our Southwest included | 
of the most distinctive of these gorges |that the Norwegian vessel, laden with| 
wide. Here the Colorado River, working |CUtter while en route from Boston to 
width, inside the park, from 4 to 18! 
| signed to assist visitors in seeing and | 
The features of the canyon universally 
interests. Some are of such a nature 
sees them. With present means of in- | 
‘than point out the time, or place, or 
elements of size or greatness, and’ the 
The fact that to some persons the pro- er, ee ae : es =e 
| ence, rathef than art or other aspects of | 


part of glaciation. Spectacular water- | 
falls dash over the great gray cliffs. | 
streams cutting their way through the 
solid granite. Then came the glaciers, | 
gin Settlement of Norwegian 
polishing. | Shi 2 Clai F d| 
Mount Whitney Highest | RS Ae Se Srares 
An appropriation vf $8,765 for the| 
Sequoia National Park, also in Cali- | settlement of a claim of the Norwegian) 
fornia, contains another outstanding 
: * * | 
Mount Whitney, our highest mountain House mS CaPAERROOM from the} 
outside of Alaska. This park and its President’ May 9. 
inally reserved pecnaien of = om ‘sustained by the foreign government! 
Sequoia trees, thousands of years old| tom the detention of the Norwegian | 
eter, which now grow only upon the| ; : 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada. Coast Guard in June, 1925, the commu-| 
| nication stated. 
in southern Utah and northern Arizona In an accompanying letter by Secre-| 
is a region of colorful canyons. Three | tary of State Stimson it was explained 
have been set apart as national parks. iced halibut, was stopped and searched | 
The fame of the Grdnd Canyon is world- | twice by a United States Coast Guard 
hard through the ages, has cut a great | Greenland, and that the delay resulted 
gorge nearly a mile deep and varying in |in the deterioration of the cargo, 
miles. 
The station at Yavapai Point is de- | 
understanding the principal features of | 
Grand Canyon. 
recognized aSof outstanding importance 
cover an extraordinary range of human 
that their meaning depends upon the 
emotional reaction of the individual who 
| terpretation it is difficult to do more in 
study of these aspects of this region 
manner in which each person may be 
exposed to their influence. Such are the 
exceptional expressions of beauty in 
architecture, color, and changing lights. |, 
gram developed for assistance to visitors f : : : * 
eee ere . . ; eet high behind it, Secretay Wilbur, of 
seems limited to things representing sci- lthe Department of the Interior says, 
human appreciation, should. not be as- 
sumed to indicate that the station is 


lof the West which will attract visitors 





as does Old 


| really designed solely for scientific pur- 
| poses. 

Zion and Bryce Canyon national parks, 
| to the north of the Grand Canyon, are en- 
|tirely different. Zion Canyon is about 


appreciate the skill and ability of the 
ersonnel and the value of these ships to 
e fleet and to the country.” 


Interstate Air Lines 
Must Get Certificates’ 


that is now enjoyed by the-major rail- 

roads and steamship lines,” it stated. 
“The certificate- of authority will be 
issued only to those operators who effect 
| complete compliance with the new regu- 
|lations and the interpretations there- 
| under,” according to the Assistant Sec- 
| retary of Commerce, Clarence M. Young, 
who, as Acting Secretary of Commerce, 
approved the supplementary rules May 2. 
rators of interstate air transport “When placed in full operation and 
, the Aeronautics Branch of the De-| effect, these regulations, which consti- 
nt of Commerce announced May 9.| tute a standard or code of minimum 
_ The new requirement, effective May | requirements governing the operation of 
- 865, is intended “for the purpose of sur- scheduled interstate air passenger routes, 
ng air lines engaged in scheduled! are expected to bring about unprece- 
transportation of passengers in inter- | dented records of safety and reliability 
, commerce with all possible safc-| in this phase of civil aeronautics,” Mr. 

ards,” according to the statement. The | Young declared. 
also is being taken “with the view| Full text of the statement and of the 
roviding air. transportation with vir-| new regulations are printed on page 7 
ly the same uniformity of operation! of this issue. 


New Department of Commerce 
Regulation Announced 


Certificates of authority from the Sec- 
tetary of Commerce must be obtained by 


Faithful or the Carlsbad 
|caves. Such a dam with such a body 
| of water behind it will create a situation 
|the like of which man has never seen 
| before. . 
| The nearest approach to it is the Ele- 
|phant Butte Dam on the Rio Grande, 
in New Mexico, 306 feet high, where 
one-tenth as much water is stored. Un- 
der this pressure the water released 
through the dam produces a _ raucous 
roar such as human ears have seldom 
|heard. Air vents were left toward the 
| base of the dam to relieve the suction 
caused by these rushing waters. So 
great was the force of the air currents 
that, shortly after the water was turned 
through, they led to a most peculiar 
tragedy. Two workmen were passing 
near the grated air hole, three feet 
across. The force of the air seized them, 
slammed them against the grating and 
| sucked the life out of them. Their dead 
bodies were later found plastered against 
the grating. 

Previous experience will prevent any 
such tragedies at Boulder, but a view of 





it will become one of the tourist wonders |. 





j this, the most stupendous cement struc- 
ture in the world, taller than Washing- 


designed to'be fair to both parties to the 
controversy and to expedite the ending 
of the dispute. Neither Mr. Barlow nor 
|the €uban title claimant could be forced 
to arbitrate, nor would the Department 


take a position to force them. 


Either may stand on-his rights to have 
the case adjudicated in the Cuban courts, 
but if both parties should approve the 
plan of arbitration it would dispose of 
the controversy expeditiously and finally 
and more cheaply than could be other- 
wise done. If the Cuban claimant ac- 
cepted the arbitration it would show that 
he had confidence in his ability to sup- 


If Mr. Barlow declined to arbitrate, it 


sire. to proceed in the orderly process 
which the Department so much ‘com- 


tional difficulties. The Cuban claimant 
agreed to the arbitration. Mr. Barlow 
emphatically declined and stated he did 
not regard the arbitration as fair. The 


Department differs with him in that | 


regard. 


In the present position the Depart- 
ment does not feel that any action in 
regard to Mr. Barlow’s claim would be 
now appropriate. . 


Boulder Dam Expected to Create Mecca 
For Tourists Equal to Old Faithful Geyser 


| Huge Artificial Lake to Be Formed by Construction Dam Is 
| Described by Secretary Wilbur 


Boulder Dam is expected to be as im-)ton Monument, releasing such unmeas- 
portant a mecca for tourists as Old Faith-| ured forces, a visit 


from its crest, 
through the passageways which pene- 
trate its very heart; to the power houses 


experience. 

In addition to the interest attached 
to the dam itself, and to the great lake 
which it will form extending into the 
Grand Canyon, the area is exceedingly 
interesting from a scenic standpoint, and 
its desert .topography and vegetation 
will appeal to the scientists. 

It offers unusual Opportunities of de- 
velopment from the standpoint of being 
easily accessible front Los Angeles, The 
crest of the dam will sérve to bridge the 
Colorado for a new link in the: trans- 
continental automobile highway which 
can be depended to divert many visitors 
to’ this route. In addition it could be 
linked up in.a spectacular circuit trip 
of the southwestern national parks, in- 
cluding the Grand Canyon, Bryce Can- 
yon, and Zion, 

Such a route would utilize the first 
possible crossing of the Colorado River 
Canyon west of the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, and in addition would give 
the motorist a view of a very precipitous 
portion of the Canyon. It is even sug- 
gested that it might be possible for 
motorists between Zion and Southern 
California to embark, automobile and 
all, on a boat at this crossing, known as 
Pierce Ferry, and journey down the 
river to the landing at the dam, resum- 
ing their motor journey at that point. 

In connection with such travel 
would, of course, be important to install 
public automobile camps, and the pos- 
sibility of hotel accommodations being 
provided is already under discussion. 


| the latter representing the Daughters of 





| Griffin, bill (H. IR. 3547) because it pro- | 


l i ( | vii i ing th h to} 
port his claim before a neutral tribunal. | Wides exemptions: fom. taking'the: amSts to 





| House Group Hears Testimony 


| ti bjectors, 
would tend to show that he did not de- on the Sadtatel by the House Commit-| 


mends for the settlement of interna- | May & : 


| Committe May 8 when its sponsor, | 


| is reported at 76.7 per cent of mormal 
at its base, will be an unusual tourist | 


| bushels, against a condition of 83.6 per | 


| 


‘t | merce, Patent Office, 
it | 


Military Exemption 
Of Pacifists Opposed 


On Bill to Alter Alien Oath 


| 
Miss Mary G. Kilbreth, of Southamp- | 
ton, N. Y., and Mrs. William S. Walker, 


the American Revoiution, criticized the | 


bear “arms for aliens who are conscien- | 
at a concluding hearing 


tee on Immigration and Naturalization, | 
Proponents of the measure, as well 
as other opponents, re heard by the | 


Representative Griffin (Rep.), of New| 
York City, cited cases where candidates 
who otherwise qualified for citizenship 
were barred when they refused to take 
the oath to bear arms in defense of the 
country. The measure provides that per- | 
sons with pacific, religious or philosoph- | 
ical views need not take the oath if they | 
are otherwise desirable’ candidates and 
qualify in other respects, 

Miss Kilbreth, representing the | 


Winter Wheat Outlook 
Found Under Average 


Condition May 1 Reported 76.7 
Per Cemt of Normal | 


Condition of Winter wheat on May 1 
with an indicated crop of 525,070,000 


cent with a production of 578,336,000 
bushels last year, and a tenyear average 
condition of 83.8 and a five-year average 
production of 550,636,000 bushels, the 
Crop Reporting Board announced on 
May 9. E 

The acreage of Winter wheat remain- 
ing for harvest on May 1 is estimated 
to, be 38,676,000 acres, against 40,162,000 
acres harvested in 1929, and a five-year 
average of 35,585,000 acres. During the 
month of April /Winter wheat prospects 
declined markedly in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and the Pacific coast States, and 
improved considerably in Nebraska. 

The full teact of the report will be 
printed in the issue of May 22. 


Presidential Nominations 


The Senate on May 9 confirmed the 
following nbminations: 

William Dawson, to be Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Equador. 

eslie LE. Reed, to be Consul General. 

Frank Petrus Edinburg, Paul Preston 
Pierce, Elonzo Tell Morgan, to be Ex- 
aminers in Chief, Department of Com- 


Fred Merriam Hopkins, to be Assist- 
ant Commissiomer of Patents, Depart- 


Womens’ Patriot Publishing Co., claimed | 
that, in the World War, the United States 
was hampered because of the refusal of 
thousands of citizens to bear arms. 


“destroys the fundamental obligation of | 
¢itizenship.”” aed | 


Are Comfirmed by Senate, 





ment of Commerce, Patent Office. 
Jeannette A. Hyde, to be Colleetor of 
Customs, District No, 82, Honolulu, 


total exports. Next in importance is the 
United Kingdom with approximately 10 
r cent. Other important outlets are 
rance, British South Africa, British In- 
ia, Argentine and Canada, with medium 
shipments going to mumerous other 


Mrs. Walker declared that the bill 7 
countries. 


|Park, Montana; Yellowstone National! 
|Park, Wyoming and Montana; Grand 
Canyén National Park, Arizona, and 
Yosemite National Park, California. He 
had been strongly urged to visit these 
national playgrounds, as he described 
them, by -the National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior. 

President Hoover said that he planned 
- , _—— the early part of the Summer 
upon he expects to visit the five national|in Washington during which he will make 
parks in the West. | | week-end trips to his fishing camp at the 

The President stated that if he can|he@dquarters of the Rapidan River in 
arrange to’ do 80 he pro t k | Virginia. — The President already has 

: : proposes to make 4| started his trips to Rapidan and plans 
trip during. August through Estes Na-|to: leave May 10 for another week-end 
tional Park, Colorado; Glacier Nationol' visit there. 


Presidential Nominations 
National Parks in West! 
President Hoover announced orally 


May 9 that althdugh his plans for the 


Summer had not been finally determined |, 
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Deportation of 
Aliens Is Sought 


Police CommissionerWhalen 
At Hearing Says Many 
Undesirables Are in This 
Country Unlawfully 





An adequate law, to allow speedy 
hearing and immediate deportation of 
aliens unlawfully in the United States, 
was advocated before the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion by the police commissioner of New 
York City, Grover A. Whalen, May 9. 

The Committee sat in executive ses- 
sion but at its close Commissioner 
Whalen made public a statement outlin- 
ing his testimony. , 

Seized Documents Not Discussed 

Arthur Chamberlain, assistant secre- 
tary to Mr. Whalen, stated orally that 
the commissioner, at the hearing, made 
no reference to Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, a Soviet organization, or to the 
seizure of documents. 

Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of 
New York City, a member of the Com- 
mittee, also stated orally that because 
the criminal investigation into the 
Amtorg. Trading Corporation and the 
seized documents still is in progress in 
New York City, the commissioner was 
not asked about the information in that 
particular phase of the subject. 

Commissioner Whalen declared that 
the police department of New York has 
been making a criminal investigation of 
persons engaged in strikes accompanied 

} by organized violence and property 
losses. This investigation, he said, indi- 
cates that many of the active partici- 
pants are aliens whose right to be in this 
eountry could not be established. 

It would have been better both for 
New York City and for the industries, 
he said, if these men could have been 
immediately deported instead of having 
them arrested and made public charges. 

He recommended adequate deportation 
legislation at once, and an investigation 
into the issuance of visas to nonquota 
aliens for allegedly commercial pur- 
poses. He said the Committee should 
determine whether statements made in 
the original visa applications were cor- 
rect and the circumstances under which 
these visa applicants were given exten- 
sions of time to remain in the United 
States. 

Outlines Police Activity 

The full text of the statement outlin- 
ing his testimony follows: 

1. History of police activity relative 
to communistic strikes: 


(a) The United States Labor Depart-, 


ment, through Commissioner Charles G. 
Wood, called the attention of the police 
department to the program of organized 


munistic Shoe Workers’ Union. in con- 
nection with a strike which affected 7O 


shoe factories in the City of New York.| 


(b) Upon request of Commissioner 
Wood, 3,000 questionnaires were printed 
by the police department and 400 patrol- 
merf were assigned to the factories af- 
fected for the purpose of securing the 
information required with a view of de- 
termining the number of communistic 
workers engaged in these strikes who 
were unlawfully in this country. One 
thousand, seven hundred and ninety-six 
questionnaires returned answered. Five 
hundred were returned with information 
refused by direction of Israel Simmer- 
man, one of the officials of the Com- 
munistic Shoe Workers’ Union. 

Several hundred of these question- 
naires indicated that the persons submit- 
ting them were in the country illegally. 
It is a fair assumption that the 500 who 
refused to give any information came 
within the same class. . The question- 
naires were turned ovér to Commissioner 
Wood for investigation and action. 


Police Assist Authorities 
Police cooperation with immigra- 
tion authorities: ¢ 

(a) Attendance at line-up of inmigra- 
tion inspectors; 

(b) Attendance at police stations, dur- 
ing dress strike of 1929. 

(1) Refusal of persons to reply to 
questions by immigration officials rela- 
tive to their entry into this country. 

: 3. Inadequacy of existing deportation 
aw: 

(a) Failure to provide penalty in the 
case of refusal of alien to reply to ques- 
tions asked by immigration officials. 

(b) Burden of proof should be upon 
the alien to establish his right to remain 
in this country, similar to that required 
by the Chinese exclusion act. 

(c) American citizen compelled to 
answer census question. Failure to do 
so subjects him to prosecution and con- 
viction for misdemeanor. 

(d) What information, if any, have 
the census investigators gathered from 
the 500 communistic strikers who re- 

' fused to answer questionnaire submitted 
* by the Department of Labor and collected 
by the police department? 

(e) There is a ‘distinct impression 
among the police officials that the lack 
of action in cases of aliens subject to 
deportation is not only due to inadequacy 
of existing laws, but also to the insuf- 
ficient personnel and lack of necessary 
Federal appropriation. 

i 4. Communistie activities in industries 
resulting in violence and sabotage: 

(a) Program of violence initiated and 
conducted by communistic labor organ- 
izations seeking to destroy the American 
Federation of Labor. (1) Industries af- 
fected. Fur industry. Dress, cloak, and 
suit industry. Shoe manufacturers, win- 
dow cleaners, dental laboratory workers, 
technical*men employed by the board 
of transportation, City of New York, 
cafeteria workers. (2) Strikes fo- 
mented. Fur industry—1926, 1927, 1928, 
1929; dress cloak and suit industry, 1926, 
1927, 1928, 1929; shoe manufacturers— 
1928, 1929; window cleaners—1928, 1929, 
1930; .dental laboratory workers—1928, 
1929; technical workers employed by 
board of transportation~-1929; cafeteria 
workers—1929, 1930. 

(3) Magnitude of strikes. Average 
number of employes directly affected 
éach year,, These figures do not take 


¢ 


9 


into consideration those indirectly af-: 


fected by the strikes. The average num- 
ber affected in the following industries 
amounts to 100,000: Fur industry, dress, 
cloak and suit, shoe industry, window 
cleaners and dental workers, 

(b) Police records of some of the 
persons directing communists’ strikes. 

(c). Acts of violence by communists’ 
strikers: . 

(1). Destruction of machinery; (2) 
throwing of acids on merchandise; (3) 
setting off of stink bombs and destruc- 
tion of foods in restaurants; (4) smash- 
ing of windows in cafeterias; (5) assault 
of worker and bombing of workers’ 

omes; (6) throwing of acids on work- 
men; (7) setting off of bombs in factories, 
Ps (d) Tremendous financial losses to in- 
* “dustry. ; 
; A typical strike—cafeteria ptribe which 
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Bill for Naval Construction Introduced 


As Supply Bill Is Called Upin House 


Mr. Britterz Proposes $500,000,000 Expenditure Against 


$37,036,086 in Regula 


r Appropriation Measure 





Two bills for naval construction were 
placed before the House of Representa- 
tives on May’ 9. 

One was the naval appropriation bill 
(H. R¢ 12236), carrying $379,036,086, re- 
ported from the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and called up for consideration. 

_The other bill (H. R. 12288), to pro- 
vide an appropriation of approximately 
$500,000,000,. was introduced May 9 by 
Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. (The full text 
of this bill was published in the issue 
of May 9.) 

The bill from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations .exceeds the current year’s 
appropriations by approximately $13,- 
000,000, but is still $1,710,000 under the 
estimates of the Budget Bureau... Debate 
in the House, May 9, revolved about 
both-the terms of the bill and the re- 
sults of the recent London naval limita- 
tions conference. 

Representative French (Rep.), of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions subcommittee on the naval bill, had 
charge of the measure for the majority, 
dividing time with Representative Ayres 
(Dem.), of Wichita, Kans, ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee. 

Both expressed optimism as to results 
of the London’ conference affecting future 
naval construction. Mr, French dis- 
agreed with the proposal of what he re- 
ferred to as a “‘big Navy group” for ex- 
penditure of $1,000,000,000 on new naval 
craft spread over a period of six years. 

Mr. French declared that, while the 
result of the London conference is not 


| all that he had hoped, he sees in it great 


promise, and believes that it points the 
way toward further naval reductions for 
the United States and for other world 


powers, 
He scouted the idea, he said; that 
there will be any need for spending 


$1,000,000,000 on new naval craft during 
the next six years, although, he added, 
“this would be possible if the United 
States chooses to build up to limitations 
within the proposed treaty.” 

Among the mumerous members’ who 
questioned Mr. French was Representa- 
tive Britten, who referred to his bill, 
just introduced, and said-it was based 
on figures received from the Navy De- 
partment. He said the figures indicated 
to his mind that the present Adminis- 
tration has every intention of living up 
London 
treaty. Mr. Britten added, “I hope: that 
it does.” 

Mr. Britten said that, on the question 
of parity, he is sorry the conference did 
not go deeper into the cruisers and other 
types. 
“Now,” he said, “we are confronted 
with the question of national defense; 
whether we are actually going to have 
I do not believe the United 
States, with its financial power, its so- 
cial power and its political power, should 
be satisfied with a second-class Navy,” 
said Mr. Britten, 


Accomplishments Praised 
By Minority Speaker 
Representative Ayres, speaking for 
the minority, praiséd President Hoover 
and the American delegation to the Lon- 
don conference ‘‘for what they managed 
to accomplish.”? To each of them, Mr. 
Ayres said, the country owes a debt of 
gratitude. 
“While the treaty may not be all that 


| we had hoped for,” said Mr. Ayres, “it 


is the basis for a wonderful start in the 
right direction, particularly if it shall not 
be construed to impose an obligation to 
build up to the limits fixed in the several 
categories, irrespective of our actual 
needs or what other nations may do. 
Moreover, it lays a foundation for greater 
achievements at the next conference. 

“While it is true that, under the pro- 
visions of the London treaty, there will 
be but little reduction in the allowable 
gross tonnage in naval armaments, there 
will be the next best thing, and that is 
a definite limitation in naval construc- 
tion in alt categories, which, after all, 
is an achievement not’ accomplished by 
any other conference in the past. 

“If the provisions of this treaty are 
carried out in response to the dictates of 
our national meeds it should mean, in- 
stead of naval appropriations increasing 
each year by leaps and bounds, that there 
will be a halt in the upward trend and 
ultimately possibly some reduction. 

“I think I voice the sentiment of this 
EN  ____— 
still is in progress, the estimated loss to 
date is $1,600,000. 

An arzest which occurred of Jacob 
Dworkind, a known communist and an 
owner of a cafeteria in the City of New 
York, togethex- with two of his employes, 
is an indication of the sinister methods 
by which the communists are seeking to 
take over the cafeteria business in New 
York through destruction of the Property 
of their competitors. The same methods 
used in the cafeteria business may be 
adopted in other businesses unless these 
communistic activities are properly 
checked. The scope of their future ac- 
tivities will depend upon the success 
which they meet in their present effort. 

Conclusion.— As a result of the com- 
munists’ strikes which have invariably 
been followed by acts of violence and 
great destruction of property, the police 
department has been conducting a crimi- 
nal investigation as to the persons en- 
gaged in these strikes. This investiga- 
tion has indicated that many of the ac- 
tive participants in these communists’ 
strikes have been aliens whose right to 
remain in this country could not be es- 
tablished. 

In many instances, information for de- 
portation purposes was refused by those 
who were arrested charged with acts of 
violence in connection with these strikes. 

Deportation Termed Better 

It would have been much more to the 
advantage of the City of New York and 
the industries affected if these indivi- 
duals could have been deported imme- 
diately rather than to proceed against 
them under our criminal statutes and 
continue them as a public charge. 

It is obvious from the criminal inves- 
tigation,thus far conducted by the police 
department that the most effective 
weapon that could be used to prevent 
such recurrences of violence in strikes 
of this kind, at the hands of communistic 
aliens, adequate deportation law, so 
drawn as to clearly prescribe the pro- 
cedure which would result.in speedy 
hearing and immediate deportation of 
the alien unlawfully in this country. 

“If I may make this observation I 
would suggest that the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization conduct 
an investigation into the visas which 
have been issued to nonquota aliens for 


allegedly commercial purposes to deter- | 


mine first, whether the statements made 
in the original application were correct; 
second, the circumstances under which 
the time granted to remain in this coun. 


try, under the original visas, was ex-|an exhibition fi 


tended from time to time, 


, 


~ 





Committee when I say that the Commit- 
tee as a whole believes in adequate pre- 
paredness, but we have looked forward to 
the time when some action would be 
taken to stop competitive naval building 
programs.” 

Mr. French 
bill, said: 

“The preliminary estimates from the 
Bureau chiefs. for the: fiscal year 1931, 
which were prepared about nine months 
ago, aggregated $471,103,274. 

“These estimates were reduced by the 
Secretary of the Navy to $425,084,297, 
exclusive of airplane authorizations in 
the amount of $10,000,000. The Bureau 
|of the Budget reduced the estimates to 
Te0 E68 ERS, plus the aircraft authoriza- 
ion, 

“The Navy Appropriations Committee 

reduced the Budget estimates by $1,710,- 
590, so that the bill now carries $379,- 
036,086, exclusive of $10,000,000 contract 
| authorization for aircraft. Items in the 
| bill for 1931 are approximately the same 
| as for the current year. 
“On account of new construction work, 
|the Committee recommends the total of 
$49,400,000. We have deleted an item 
of $400,000 that was included in the 
budget estimates for the third block of 
|five 8-inch gun cruisers, because the pro- 
| Posed London treaty eliminates these 
cruisers from the fleet. 

“The results of the London naval con- 
| ference can be summarized as: First, 
|definite limitation in all categories of 
ships including limitation in aircraft car- 
rier tonnage of units less than 10,000 
tons displacement; second, extension of 
replacement dates of capital ships; third, 
retirement of three capital ships for the 
United States and five for Great Britain; 
and finally, definite provision that omis- 
sion upon the part of a nation to build 
within a time provided® within which 
construction could be had shall not be 
regarded as forfeiting the amount of 
tonnage postponed by such nation.” 


Tonnages as of January 15 
And as Under London Treaty 


At this point, Mr. French put into 
|the record a table to show the compara- 
tive tonnage of the three great powers, 
United States, Great Britain and Japan, 
at the time the London conference con- 
vened and as it will be under the pro- 
posed agreement. This record was pre- 
pared, he said, from’data for Jan. 15, 
1930, compiled by the Office of Naval 
| Intelligence, except the authorization for 
aircraft carriers, which he attributed to 
the Washington treaty of 1922; and the 
data for the London conference, which 
he said, was from a statement by Presi- 
|dent Hoover of Apr. 11, 1930, “and from 
|apparently authentic press despatches,” 
| This table of tonnage gave the fol- 
| lowing: 

| Battleships: United States, as of 
| Jan. 15, 1930, 523,400 tons; under Lon- 
|don conference agreement, about 460,000 
tons. Great Britain, Jan. 15, 606,450 
tons; under London agreement, about 
ae Sane TAB Jan. 15, 292,000 
ons; under London agreeme 

264,900 tons. etait 

Aireraft carriers: United States, as 
of Jan. 15, 135,000 tons, of which 90,086 
tons are built and building; under London 
agreement, 135,000 tons. Great Britain, 
135,000 tons, of which 115,350 tons are 
built and building; under London agree- 
ment, 135,000 tons. Japan, 
|000 tons, of which 68.870 
and building; 
81,000 tons. L 

Cruisers: 
250,500 tons 
18 cruisers. 
406,911 tons; 
15 cruisers. 
tons; under 
cruisers. 
|, United States, London agreement, 8- 
inch guns, 180,000 tons; 6-inch guns, 
143,500 tons; Great Britain, 8-inch guns, 
150,000 tons; 6-inch guns, 189,000 tons; 
Japan, 8-inch guns, 108,450 tons; 6-inch 
guns, 100,450 tons. These figures as to 
guns for United States and Great Brit- 
| ain are interchangeable. 

Destroyers: United States, as of Jan. 
15, 290,304 tons, including 61 desttoyers 
63,991 tons, listed for disposal; under 
London agreement, 150,000 tons. Great 
Britain, Jan. 15, 196,761 tons; under 
London agreement, 150,000 tons. Japan, 
Jan. 15, 129,375 tons; under London 
oe 105,500 tons. 

ubmarines: United States, as o i 
15, 87,232 tons; under London oe 
52,700 tons. Great Britain, Jan. 15, 69,. 
201 tons; under London agreement, 52,- 
700 tons. Japan, Jan. 15, 78,497 tons; 
under London agreement, 52,700 tons. : 

Totals: United States, as of Jan. 15 
1,286,436 tons, éxclusive of 47,598 tons 
in service but over effective age and of 
86,915 tons of craft listed for disposal; 
under London agreement 1,121,200 tons. 
Great Britain, Jan. 15, 1,414,323 tons, ex- 
clusive of 1,695 tons in service but over 


» in outlining the supply 


tons are built 
under London agreement, 


United States, as of Jan. 15, 
; under London agreement, 
Great Britain, Jan. 15, 
under London agreement, 
Japan, Jan. / 15, 206,815 
London agreement, 12 


1,186,700 tons. 
tons, exclusive of 69,160 tons in service 


agreement, 713,000 tons. 


| 


States will be spared the maintenance of 


ship, of $281,250,000. 


fleets of navies.” 
Maintenance and Replacements 
Of Capital Ships Eliminated 


than programs that will mean expendi- 
may be permitted. 


construction 
added. 
navy yard em 
highest interest to 40,000 employes in the 


should be adopted,” he 


extravagant building programs. 
place the United States i 


convene in five or six years from now.” 


Naval Aireraft Completes 
Exhibition Flight in East 











fleet, numberin 


Jan, 15, 81,-+ 


“It will mean stabilization of | so 
ployment, a matter of pla 


navy yards of the Government; an even | ce 
load of construction work which in itself | ment 

means economy; and vast economies at| Roads 
a time when no valid reason can support | the fli 


The aircraft squadrons of the battle. | 
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Minority Share 


In Conferences 


On Tariff Sought 


Mr. Garner Serves Notice 
There Will Be No Bill 
Unless Majority Leaders 
‘Exercise Good Offices’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
not even take their word for it, Mr. 
Speaker. You would not trust the gen- 
tleman from Oregon (Mr. Hawley); you 
would not trust the gentleman from New 
|Jersey (Mr. Bacharach); you would not 
|trust the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Treadway) and take their 
word for what they would do. But you 
compelled them, before you would en- 
trust them with this piece of legislation, 
to agree to bring it back to the floor of 
the House with an opportunity for you 
to look it over. Théy did that, what 
was the result? = 

“The result is a reversal of your ac- 
tion on three very important provisions. 
Now, after you have voted on these and 
reversed them, you release them of ali 
obligation to. have a full and free. con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

“The Senate met day before yesterday 
and agreed to another conference and 
sent it back to the House, asking for an 
agreement by the House. The House 
gave its conserit and it went back to 
conference. 

“Today we had this conference. It 
developed that again it is not a full and 
free conference. We cannot bring back 
a complete conference report. 
possible for your conferees to come to a 
conclusion because ‘another body is not 
willing. to trust their conferees, as you 
were not willing to trust yours. 

Action Defenseless, Is Charge 

“They have not even got absolution 
from all further consideration in the Sen- 
ate, as to their promises as to what they 
will do on certain amendments. The re- 
sult was we were in conference for three- 
quarters of an hour, and they finally re- 
solved at the suggestion of the best poli- 
tician in the conference, probably, that 
‘we had better send the Democrats out 
and get together and see if we cannot 
arrive at a partisan conclusion.’ They 
are over there now in conference, seeing 
if they can iron out their individual dif- 
ferences, and make up what in the begin- 
ning you intended it to be, a purely parti- 
san bill, without any consideration of 
certain sections of the country, without 
certain sections of the country being rep- 
resented, without an opportunity of hav- 
ing a voice even in the conference, but 
making it up as a partisan bill. 

“T think this has never been done in 
the history of this country, and the coun- 
try does not believe in this kind of legis- 
lation. The country. does not believe 
you ought to exclude from consideration 
in conference those you_have delegated 
to perform that duty, in order that you 
may iron out particular differences. 

“Mr. Speaker, unless you and the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut (Mr. Tilson) 
exercise your good offices and do it early, 
you are not going to have any tariff 
bill. I do not think that it is going to 
hurt your feelings very much, Mr. 
Speaker. I do not know how it is with 








Tilson) because he has gotten a good 
deal out of this bill. In fact, he has 
sewed up all the fences in Connecticut 
and.all the surrounding territory and has 
secured increases on almost everything 
from fish to battleships. 

“I just wanted to take this time, Mr. 
Speaker to enter my protest against the 
methods pursued in the passage of this 
tariff bill. I do not believe it appeals 
to the good judgment of the Republican 
membership of this House. I do not be- 
lieve in your consciences and in your 
hearts you believe that it is the right 
thing under our theory of government 
to exclude from the consideration of leg- 
islation even to the extent of a confer- 
ence agreement, the entire minority side 
of the House. In my opinion, it cannot 
be defended,” he concluded. 

Mr. Garner reminded the House that 
Members are elected with a duty to 
serve constituents the best, they can. 

“We would be derelict in our duty,” 
he said, “if we permit you and your party 
organization to exclude us entirely from 
the consideration of any legislation with- 
out entering our protest and not per- 
mitting us to have an opportunity to 
contribute what we can toward perfect- 
ing a very bad piece of legislation under 
the .best of conditions.” 

Minority’s Position 

Representative Denison (Rep.), of 
Marion, IIl., suggested the minority, for 
whom Mr. Garner was speaking, intends 
to vote against the bill. Mr. Garner re, 
plied the record does not bear out that 
statement as to some of the items in the 
bill and so long as he is one of the con- 
ferees he proposed to protest in each in- 
stance against what he called the unfair- 
ness and injustice of the parliamentary 








effective age; under London agreement, | methods adopted in passing this legisla- 
Japan, Jan, 15, 788,087 | tion. 


Mr. Garner added party government 


but over effective age; under London| does nat go to the extent of excluding 


the other party from consideration of 


“Between now and 1936, under the| legislation either in the House or in 
treaty,” Mr. French said, “the United| conference, 


Asked by Mr. Garner, Mr. Denison 


three capital ships, which are to be| said he would not exclude any one from 
striken from the fleet, and the replace-| the Interstate Commerce Committee, of 
ment of other capital ships authorized| Which Mr, Denison is a member, while 
by the Washington treaty prior to 1936,| that Committee is preparing its legisla- 
that, if carried forward, would have| tion. 
meant an expenditure, at $37,500,000 per| majority from the very beginning has 


Concluding, Mr. Garner said the 


adopted a policy of excluding the minor- 


“Tt may well be that, in the confer- ity in tht tariff legislation from any con- 
ence to be held five or six years from| sideration, not only in Committee, ‘but 
now, battleships will be stricken from the| in the House. 


“And now, when you get into difficul- 
ties, after we have gone along with you 
and have made up a partial report with 
respect to over 1,200 items, you come in 


World powers should take advantage then and in your last moments, when 
of limitations within the treaty, he| YOU are in great distress, you propose to 
urged, and carry forward conservative | °XClude them from even the deliberations 
programs of new construction, rather | %f th 


e conference. 
I merely want to enter my protest 


tures of money in the total amounts that species this procedure and to let the 


ouse know it is our desire to contribute 


“A program of moderation in new ship | What we can to this legislation.” 


OR 


large an aggregation of military 
nes ever visited the east coast. 

The planes, according to advices re- 
ived and made public at the Depart- 
of the Navy, based at Hampton 
after completing the last leg of 
ght which began on May 6. They 
returned to the aircraft carriers “Sara- 


“A conservative building program will| toga,” “Lexington” and “Langley,” now 
ce . n the strongest | at Hampton Roads. 
position before the conference that will|a part of the battle fleet which base on 


These vessels are 


the Pacific coast, but which are at 
Hampton Roads with the entire fleet fol- 
lowing joint exercises last month in the 
Caribbean, it was explained. 

|. The planes passed in review over 
| Washington May 9 before returning to 
Hampton Roads. President Hoover, the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles F. 


g 139 planes, concluded| Adams, and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
e ight May 9 over the At-| tions, Charles F. H 
lantic seaboard, marking the first. time squadrons flying in 


hes, reviewed the 
=. aed formation, 
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It is im- | 


the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr: 


||} selected by t 


Political Work of An 


there are any, they are in our files,” 
replied the witness. 

“To whom did you tel 
qualifications of a candidate for office 
Mr. Blaine inquired. 

“T don’t recall any specific case,” Mr. 
McBride answered. ss ie Bae 

i $ abou ec 0 

pine Seal the witness said 
that was before he became head of the 
league. 

“Can you designate an 
you telephoned anyone | 
particular appointment? 


Blaine. E 
“I do not recall any case. 


Authority for Actian 
Vested in Superintendent 


“But, generally you did telephone to 
lthe President or others regarding _candi- 
dates?” “I do not know,” he replied. 
“Of course, Mr. McBride, that is a con- 
venient way to suppress a fact, stated 
Senator Blaine. “Who else, in your or- 
ganization would have authority to make 
recommtendations ?” 
“No one.” et a 
“Not even Mr. Wheeler?” aske r. 
Blaine, referring to the late Wayne : 
Wheeler, former legislative superintend- 
ent of the league. 
“When Mr. Wheeler 
superintendent, he wou 
weer sctee 
“Did he ever exerci ‘ 
“ft dont know,” said Mr. McBride. 
he did.” 
Per, McBride explained that the work 
of legislative superintendent fell to him 
as general superintendent upon the death 
of Mr. Wheeler and that the biennial 
convention last December had definitely 
laced it in his charge. | 
. ect further questioning by Senator 
Blaine, Mr. McBride explained that the 
State antisaloon leagues have their own 
constitutions and are organized in dif- 
ferent ways. Using Illinois as a refer- 
ence, he stated 
ference, 


telephone as to the 





y case in which 
regarding any 
continued Mr. 


was legislative 
ld have that au- 


that authority i 





for instance, . a = eg 

f the State board of directors for 
bern 25,000 members of the church and 
that other churches elect members on the 
same basis. Not every church denomina- 
tion is included, however, he said. 


Election of Leader . 
Described by Mr. McBride 


“ ches do not support the anti- 
ia feugue?” questioned the Senator. 
“No, not all.” sae 

Mr. McBride stated that 100 direc = 
are elected in Illinois. _ The State boar 
elects the State superintendent, who is 
nominated by the general superintendent. | 

“The State can not nominate or choose | 
another superintendent? questioned the | 

i i nator. : 
ba pe - for another and different | 
nomination,” said the league superin-| 
eeThen you have a self-perpetuating or- 
ganization here at Washington?” con- 
tinued the Senator. Mr. McBride con- 
tended, however, that such was not the 
ease, explaining that the general ouners 
intendent can make two nominations an 
if‘ these are rejected, the matter goes to 
the executive committee. He said, how- 
ever, that such a case had never occurred. 

Mr. McBride stated that he had suec- 
ceeded Dr. P. A. Baker as general super- 
intendent, and that Howard Hyde Rus- 
sell founder of the Anti-Saloon League, 
was general superintendent before Dr. 
Baker. Mr. Wheeler, who was national 
attorney of the league, became legislative 
superintendent in 1919,.and was oo 
by E. C. Dinwiddie, Mr. McBride stated. 


Mr.. McBride Questioned 


About Political Activity . 

“How much of your work in Wash 
cate devoted to _— purpose 

i enator Blaine. ; 
ett eend coon two-thirds of my time 
out in the field,” replied the witness. 

“I mean political work done through 
the Washington office,” continued the 
SerMost of our political work is done in 
the States,” Mr. McBride responded. 

“Under direction of the national or- | 

anization?” 

. “Through the State ch, 2 . 

“They are the local organizations of | 
lthe Anti-Saloon League, are they not? 

“They are State organizations. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, theft questioned whether the national 
organization is_not the national spokes- 
man for the State groups. You are 
he State leagnee “en aed 

to represent the Unitec States 
ar ae that the President is, said 
Mr. Caraway. Mr. McBride contended, 
however, that the President does not 
speak for the governors and that in the 
same sense as general superintendent, 
he does not speak for the State leagues. 

“You operate through the State organ- 
izations politically, do you not? de- 
manded Senator Blaine. , 

Upon the witness replying affirma- 
tively, he asked, “naw you evade the 

ractices act? 

corWe do not evade it,” the league su- 
t responded. He stated that 
the report filed by the league with the 
clerk of the House of Representatives 
showed an expenditure of $100,000. This 
report includes the expenditures made 
by the State leagues, he said. He ex- 
plained that the first campaign fund 
for legislative support’ had been raised 
by the national league in 1920 and had 
been filed as required, while similar re- 
ports have been filed each year since. In 
1925 the law required reports to be made 
by States, and since then the national 
organization has required reports from 
its State leagues and these had been filed, 
he said. f 

“What percentage of your work is po- 
iti work? 
lithe witness stated that he could make 
no exact estimate but that he “would 


say about 5 per cent.” 
Refers to Remarks 
Made in Address 


Senator Blaine then called attention .to 
a copy of a speech made by the witness 
which Senator Sheppard . (Dem.), of | 
Texas, had secured permission to include 
in the Congressional Record last Febru- 
ary. The speech was entitled The Anti- 
saloon League and Elections. The Wis- 
consin Senator read from the speech a 
statement to the effect that “more than 
90 per cent of the Antisaloon League’s 
activities cluster about elections.” at 

“They do ‘cluster’ about elections,” re- 
sponded Mr. McBride. “That statement | 
was made very guardedly.’ 

“That means that 90 per cent of your| 
activity is political,” commented the 








ing- 
oor 


leagues.” 


perintenden 








Is Described at Lobby Investigation 





Mr. McBride Outlines Cooperation of State Units With 
National Organization in Campaigns 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


‘| Denied by Witness 


that the Methodist Con- | 


|Hyde Russell, founder of the league. 


| 


ti-Saloon League : 


fold,*legislative or law-making and ex- 
ecutive or law-functioning. He testified 
that this included members of both 
Houses of Congress, the President, mem- 
bers of the State legislatures and gov- 
ernors. 


“I noticed from some report of yours 
that you claimed to have been eminently 
successful in the election of governors,” 
said Mr. Blaine, adding that the state- 
ment referred to asserted that out of 48 
governors only 5 were “wet.” 


“That is not the Anti-Saloon League’s 
claim but the claim of the dry sentiment! 
and the dry forces in the United States,” 
responded the witness. 


Senator Blaine read from a speech by 
the witness a statement to the effect that 
“the Anti-Saloon League is born of God.” 

“Did you say that the Anti-Saloon 
League was born: of God?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“I said thet the league was born of 
God, is led by Him and will fight on as 
long as He leads,” responded Mr. Mc- 
Bride. He stated that “those who stand 
in the way of the Kingdom of God must 
get out of the way.” 


Use of Religion as Cloak 


“You regard your organization as the 
son of God?” 

“It was born of God.” 

“To carry on his work?” : 

“We do not claim that much,” said 
the witness, adding that it was born at 
a prayer meeting and that it is “led by 
the leadership, of God as the church is 
led.” 

“I understand that your organization 
does put on the cloak of religion,” said 
the Wisconsin Senator. 

“No, we don’t use a cloak.” 

“What gave you the right to state that 
this organization was born out of 
Heaven?” 

“I have answered that once. 
with a prayer meeting.” ‘ 

“My own view is that I don’t believe 
that God would approve of some of your 
practices and I think it is unfortunate 
for the moral forces of this country for 
an organization like the Anti-Saloon 
League to call itself a divine agency,” 
said Senator Blaine. : 

“You and I are both getting into a 
field far beyond us,” responded Mr. Mc- 
Bride. “I think it is sacrilegious. The 
statement to which you refer is that the 
league was born of God. It was a re- 
ligious movement. It began in a prayer 
meeting and was carried on through the 
churches. It has been led by Him and 
the league will fight on while He leads.” 

Senator Blaine asked about Howard 


It began 


Upon the Wisconsin Senator asking if 
the witness thought the league to be an/ 
“apostolic delegate of God Almighty,” | 
Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, in- 
terposed. 


Knowledge of Attempt 


° 


' committee,” interposed Senator B 


| witness to find the original for the com- 
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10:30 a. m. to. 12 noon.—Met 
Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are — 
regularly on Tuesdays and Fridays 
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12:30 p, m.—Representative W 
ton (Rep.), of Richwood, W. Va., 
Subject of conference not annou 
12:45 p. m.—Photographed with me 
bers of the Episcopal Young Peo 

Fellowship Conference. ; ‘ 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged 

secretarial staff and in answering 
correspondence. 
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the hands of the Reed investigating ¢ 
mittee, headed by former Senator ! 
(Dem.), of Missouri. ‘3 
“The Senate investigating commit 
has kept them?” he questioned. — 
McBride replied affirmatively. ee 
“I don’t think, this committee had 
right to impugn the motives of ano! 
“I don’t mean to impugn another com= 
mittee,” said the Indiana Senator.” “1 
want to express the hope that this com- 
mittee will not make the same mistake. 
Later in the hearing, upon Mr. 
Bride stating he had applied to Hicklin 
Yates, secretary to former Senator Reed, 
Senator Caraway said John Holland, — 
counsel of the lobby committee, would | 
be requested to “tell Mr. Yates to pro- 
duce the records or appear here before’ 
the committee next Tuesday.” Nes. 
Senator Blaine questioned further the” 
activities of Mr. Wheeler. He stated Mr. | 
Wheeler had obtained the appointment 
of John F. Kramer as the first prohibi- © 
tion commisioner. 
“T think the President made that ap- 
pointment,” stated the witness. 
“Didn’t Mr. Wheeler secure the 
pointment?” demanded the Senator. 
read from a magazine article written 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson, of the 
odist Church, on “What’s Wrong 
Prohibition?” in which appeared 
statement the aggressiveness of 
Wheeler secured the appointment of 
Kramer. \ 


Article of Dr. Wilson 
Called Careless 


“According to Mr. Wilson, Mr. Wheeler 
secured the appointment of Mr. Kramer, 
added the Senator. eae 

“I would say that Mr. Wilson used 
language rather carelessly in that cl 
to say the least,” responded the league 
superintendent. 

“As I recall,” said Senator Bl 
continuing the questioning, “on July 1 
1921, Mr. Wheeler reported to the @x- 
ecutive committee of the league and re- 
cited in detail how he had dictated the 
appointment of Roy A. Haynes. Were 
you present at that meeting?” : 

“I was a member of the executive com- 
mittee but I don’t recall any such state- ~ 
ment,” answered the witness. “I don’ 
think Mr. Wheeler ever said that he dic- — 
tated the appointment of any man.” — 

Mr. Blaine read from what he said 
was a copy of the report, asking the ~ 
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mittee. The report as read called. at- 
tention to “two of the most prominent 
national prohibition offices” in regard to 
which the usual policy of the league was 
followed in urging that “unfit applicants — 





To Remove Mr. Haynes Denied 


“I wonder if we can’t get down to the 
question of lobbying. I know Mr. Rus- 
sell personally and I would be glad to 
have him come before this Committee if 
the Senator wishes to question him.” 

Chairman Caraway asked that the 
Committee proceed in its inquiry. 

Senator Blaine then questioned con- 
cerning a resolution passed by the exec- 
utive committee of the Anti-Saloon 
League, in connection with which was 
mentioned the name of William H. An- 
derson, who at that time, Mr. McBride 
said, was superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of New York. 

“Is he the man who was convicted of 
some offense and sent to prison?” the 
Senator asked. f 

“Wasn’t it under the power of this 
resolution that Roy A. Haynes was nomi- 
nated by Wayne B. Wheeler to the Presi- 
dent as prohibition director?” In re- 
sponse Mr. McBride said that Mr. Haynes 
was not nominated by Mr. Wheeler. 

“He was recommended by Mr. Wheeler, 
was he not?” demanded Mr. Blaine. 

“I presume he looked up Mr. Haynes 
and made a report on him.” 

“At least four times Mr. Haynes’ su- 
perior officers were about to remove him 
when Mr. Wheeler intervened and pre- 
vented it, did he not?” Mr. McBride de- 
nied any knowledge of the matter. 


Book on Mr. Wheeler ; 
Not Approved by League 


“Don’t you know that Mr. Wheeler 
attempted to control the appointment of 
judges?” demanded the Senator. 

“He did not attempt to control but he 
gave information,” stated Mr. McBride. 

The Wisconsin Senator called atten- 
tion to a book written by Justin Steuart, 
on “Wayne B. Wheeler, Dry Boss,” 
which opened with a statement to the ef- 
fect that Mr. Wheeler had dictated to 
two Presidents and controlled six Con- 
gresses. Mr. McBride explained that 
Mr. Steuart had been a “publicity man” 
for Mr. Wheeler and is still in the em- 
ploy of the education department of the 
league. 

“He was very close to your organiza- 
tion, was he not?” asked Mr. Blaine. 

“He carried water and hewed wood for 
Mr. Wheeler,” replied the league superin- 
tendent. Questioned as to the integrity 
and truthfulness of Mr. Steuart and his 
book, he stated, “I would say that I think 
in writing the book that he stated what 
he believed was the truth. He naturally 
admired his boss and leader. He thought 
that the Anti-Saloon League work was 
all done in Mr. Wheeler’s office when it 
took 48 State leagues to do it. He over- 
estimated Mr. Wheeler’s part.” 

The administrative committee of the 
league took action in regard to Mr. 
Steuart’s book at a meeting at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., May 21, 1929, said Mr. 
McBride. He presented. the following 
statement which, he said, the committee 
had issued: 

“Some communications and inquiries 
have come to the Anti-Saloon League of- 
ficers regarding the attitude of the 
league toward the book; written by Jus- 
tin Steuart (Wayne B. Wheeler, Dry 
Boss). 

“The administrative committee states 
that this book was not authorized, nor 
is it approved by the league or its of- 
ficers. In their judgment its recital of 
events is in certain instances inaccurate, 


should not be appointed.” It stated cer- 
tain ones were eliminated, that an ap- 
pointee who “stood right on this ques- 
tion” was named, and “we had the as- — 
surance that no one would be appoi 

for this position who was objectionabl 
to us.” 

Asking the witness to produce the 
original, Senator Blaine said, “this report 
is material to the proposition that the 
Anti-Saloon League has practically ‘dic- 
tated the administration of these various — 
enforcement agencies.” wit 


Department Corruption 
Is Discussed 


“You recall that there was an amazing 
amount of corruption in the prohibition — 
department under the administration of — 
Mr. Haynes,” he said. Mr. McBride said 
he did not. signe 

“You don’t recall that in the trial of — 
George Remus it was disclosed ‘that $2,-— | 
500,000 a year was given in bribes?” | 
asked the Wisconsin Senator. “Don’t ’ Lk 
know that it was general knowledge that — 
there was a shocking condition of ae 
ruption in the department? President — 
Harding in a message to Congress called ~ 
attention to the fact.” ~ ee 


M 





Twenty Governors ; 
To Attend Conference 





Executives Accept Invitation to 
Salt Lake City Session 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, May 9. 
The governors of 20 States ' 
definitely accepted an invitation to at 
tend the National Governors’ Conf : 
in Salt Lake City June 30 to July 2, ae 
cording to an oral statement by Gov. 
George H. Dern. a 
Acceptances have been received, 
governor said, from Bibb Graves, A’ 
bama; John C. Phillips, Arizona; Jo 
H. Trumbull, Connecticut; Doyle ~ 
Carlton, Florida; L. G. Hard 
Georgia; H. C. aBldridge, Idaho; 
. Emmerson, Illinois; John Hammill, 
Iowa; Theodore Christianson, Minnesota 
J. E.. Erickson, Montana; A. J. Weaver, 
Nebraska; Fred B. Balzar, Nevada; Mor 
gan F. Larson, New Jersey; Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, New York; O. Max Gardner, 
North Carolina; W. J. Holloway, Okl 
homa; Norman S. Case, Rhode Is! 
Jéhn Garland Pollard, Virginia; 
C. Emerson, Wyoming, and W. G. © 
ley, West Virginia. The 
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misleading, and erroneous. Sometime 
ago the administrative committee took 
definite action providing for the early 
issue of a volume which would ade- 
quately and fairly state the facts, and 
which should as fully as possible give a 
true measure of the prodigious labors, 
the loyalty to principle, and the unusual 


the greatest leaders in what we consider 





Senator. “What elections do you refer | 
to?” The league superintendent explained 
that the reference was to administrative 


one of the greatest moral reforms in the 
history of ,the Nation.” r 
Senator Robinson. raised the question 


elections, that such elections are -two-|of minutes of the league still being in 
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ability of Wayne B. Wheeler as one of | 
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per cent upon the under |the clerk and collected by him. 

the revenue acts 1918 1921, the Opinion 

Court of Claims of the United States} Wi11ams, Judge, delivered the opin- 
ae Scarce ae kee aos terns saint seeks to recover the sum 
tax on ambulances was 5 per cent; a. o = 


The 
cent, rt ex-| of 
Siaised. ee — wrohetaty assessed and collected as ex- 
cise taxes under section 900 of the reve- 


YERS ScoviLL nue acts of 1918 and 1921. The. taxes 
Tas 8s : ote Coepaae were levied and collected on the manu- 
. facture and sale by the plaintiff, during 

Unrtep STates. 


the period from January, 1920, to Feb- 
Court of Claims of the United States. |ruary, 1923, of certain motor-propelied 
No. 3-563. 


combination hearses and ambulances. 
Grornce M. Witmets, for the taxpayer; 


e questidh to be determined is 
RALPH C. WILLIAMSON and Canes F.| Whether such motor-propelled vehicles 
Ktncre oe, for the Government. 


are subject to the 3 per cent tax imposed 

by subdivision (1) section 900, in. th 

Findings of Fact and Opinion respective revenue acts of 1918 and 

' Apr. 30, 1930 1921, or at the rate of 5 per cent tax im- 
aintiff in this suit sues to re- 

e sum of $2,434.84, with interest 


posed by subdivision (2) thereof. 

_ The plaintiff during the time in ques- 
thereon as provided by law, an alleged 
overpayment of excise taxes levied and 


tion was e in the business of 
manufacturing and selling hearses, am- 
collected under section 900 of the reve- 
nue acts of 1918 and 1921. The taxes 


bulances, limousines, passenger cars, and 
combination hearses and ambulances, 

were paid from January, 1920, to Feb- 

ruary, 1923, inclusive. 


The taxes in question were levied on 
the ee a by a ae 
The taxes were levied and collected |tiff of combination hearses and ambu- 
upon the manufacture and sale by plain-|/ances, there being no question raised 
tiff of motor-propelled combination | #5 to the taxes assessed and collected on 
hearses and ambulances, aN 
The sole question for determination 


hearses and ambulances - manufactured 
is whether such vehicles are taxable at 


and sold as such respectively. 
the rate of 5 per cent as determined 


The vehicles on whichs the taxes 

sought to be recovered were collected, 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, or at the rate of 3 per cent as con- 


were designed, and constructed in such 
tended by the plaintiff. 





Thi sg pagel or oe ob 
Tax a valuation upon 
ertai: ee one for estate tax 
should be. sustained, the Cir- 
Dome «Reveals for the Seventh 
ait held this case. 





Commissioner of INTERNAL REVENUE. 

~ Gireuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit. 

3 No. 4319. 

e for review of-order of Board of 


x Appeals. 


Before Brans, Pace and Sparks, Circuit 


The 
cover 





.. . Opinion of the Court. 
ns: _ Apr. 29, 1930 
VANS, C. J.—Petitioners, the execu- 
on of the will of Marie H. Kelly, de- 
‘ are here seeking to review an 
order of the Board of Tax Appeals which 
determined the Federal inheritance tax 
on this estate. At the time of her death 
(Nov. 28, 1923) deceased owned stock 
in four co! tions, the number of 
shares, the Value as found by the Com- 
ner, the value as found by the 
and the value as claimed by peti- 
tioners are herewith set forth: 


i 


* manner that they were adaptable for 


use, and were used by those to whom 


Returned they were sold as either hearses, or am- 
ini Bradley .....-.-2-seeeees wae Machines Shown to Sedienem, or both*hearses and~ ambu- 
. d Co. sees 12,250. ° ances, 
tomate Co. ces. _£80000| Have Dual Functions Section 900 of the revenue act of 1918 
9925 Merrill Lbr. Co. ..+0++- 38,956.00 ale cons having been heard by the (40 Stat, 1122) pr ov led: elite acl 
$125,822.67 | Court of Claims, the court, upon the 4 lected and paid upon the following articles 
, port of a commissioner and the a sold or leased by the manufacturer, pro- 
—— — the following special find- ducer, or importer, a tax equivalent to the 
ar ings : ; *.| following percentages of the e for w 
3,001 Bradley ............ seeds $80,133.33 1. Plaintiff was from January, 1920,|s0 sold ao P 
youshewk, Tana Ce... ele ebrpary, Bg and now = 2 corpese. (1) Automobile trucks and automobile 
a ee sat ¥ tion organiz —- operating | wagons (including tires, inner tubes, parts. 
S Mereiil Lr. Ce. ........- ae under ‘oA by virtue o: ‘the laws of the an accessories therefor, sold on or Byrd 
$169,276.85 | State of Ohio, with its principal place|nection theréwith or with the sale 
of business located at Cincinnati, Ohio. | thereof), 3 per centum; 
Board 2. From Janu 1920, to February (2) Other autemobiles and motorcycles 
Brad! $70,116.67 2 a = ifs ngaged in the (including tires, inner tubes, parts, and 
74 Temane ik Land Co. 2:2: 12,250.00 1923, the plaintiff was ¢ Hed accessories therefor, sold on or ih connec- 
US. Lumber Co. ....... _ 4,951.85 | manufacture and sale of motor-propelled | tion therewith or with the sale thereof), 
B+ Merrill ‘Lor Mae we ivelsc: 59'601.67| hearses, ambulances, limousines, combi-| except tractors, 5 per centum * * *: 
t , rt. hee ___’-__ | nation hearses and ambulances, and pas-| (The provisions of section 900 of the 
“ . $147,010.19 | senger cars. ~ revenue act of 1921 are identical.) 
itioner’ combination hearses and ambu-| Pertinent articles of Regulations’ No. 
The Board accepted the petitioner’s 


lances were so designed and constructed 
that they could be and were used as 
hearses, or by the installation and use of 
certain accessories and auxiliary equip- 
ment furnished and sold therewith by 
plaintiff, such hearses became adaptable 
for use, and were used, as ambulances. 

The accessories and auxiliaty equip- 
ment required to make and constitute 
these vehicle ambulances were not man- 
ufactured by the plaintiff but were pur- 
chased by it from other manufacturers, 
as and when needed. These vehicles, 
without the accessories and extra equip- 
ment, admittedly are hearses. : 

The said accessories and extra only 
ment consisted of cots and seats” ich 
fit into sockets which are designed and 
placed in said vehicles or hearses for the 
attachment and ‘use of such accessories 
7 aa equipment. 

The number of combination hearses 
and ambulances manufactured and -sold 
by the plaintiff during the time above 
stated amounted to about 3 per cent of 
the number of hearses manufacturéd and 
sold by it during such time. 

8. For the period January, 1920, to 
February, 1923, inclusive, plaintiff filed 
returns and paid taxes on sales of such 
motor combination hearses and ambu- 
lances, fitted with the accessories above 
described, at the rate of 3 per cent of 
the selling price. 


47, promulgated by the Treasury De- 
partment for the proper administration 
of these acts, are: 

Art. 11. Automobiles; Scope of tax.— 
An automobile truck, automobile wagon, 
or other automobile is a self-propelling 
vehicle designed to transport along high- 
re and roads persons or property or 

oth. 

Where such vehicle is capable of trans- 
porting both property and persons, the 
primary use for which it is designed will 
control as to whether it is taxable at 3 
per cent under subdivision (1) as an au- 
tomobile truck or automobile wagon, or at 
5 per cent under subdivision (2) as an 
“other automobile.” A 


Valuation of the Bradley stock and the 
Tomahawk Land Company stock. It, 
however, sustained the Commissioner’s 
finding as to the value of the stock of the 
. S. Lumber Company and the Merrill 
ber Company. 
Issue Narrow One i 
"The controversy between the parties 
is restricted to a very narrow issue, to 
wit, the effect of testimony offered by 
petitioners respecting the value of this 


Respondent argues that such testimony 

was mere opinion evidence which the 

was not required to accept and 

that it was not sufficient to overcome 

the. ptions.in favor of the correct- 
néss of: the Commissioner’s findings. 

. Petitioners, on the other hand, argue 
the Board was not at Jiberty to ig- 
er disregard the only testimony re- 

ceived as to the market value of the 

and that a finding at variance with 

fhe uncontradicted testimony cannot be 
ed. 


As a background for a consideration 
of: the evidence which we are about to 
examine it may be well to observe: 

4a) That the values as determined by 

Commissioner are prima facie correct 
and the burden of proof is upon the 
taxpayer to establish their error. Wick- 
wire v. Reinecxe, 275 U. S. 101, 105; 


Art. 12. Automobile trucks and autome- 
bile wagons,—The tax is 3 per cent of the 
price for which automobile trucks and au- 
temobile wagons are sold by the manu- 
facturer. It applies to automobile trucks 
and automobile wagons primarily designed 
or ay for transportation of property 
along highways and roads, although per- 
sons may incidently ‘be transported at the 
same time * * *. Automobile hearsés are 
taxable as automobile trucks or autemo- 
bile wagons. 


Art. 13. Other automobiles and motor- 
cycles.—The tax is 5 oe cent of the price 
for which such articles are sold by the 
manufacturer. It applies to automobiles 
primarily designed for carrying persons, 
aithough property may incidentally be 
transported at the same time, as eutlined 







































Greengard v. Commissioner, 29 Fed. (2d) | Subsequently the Bureau of Internal/in article 11, and to other automobile 
502. (b) The Board of Tax Appeals is} Revenue held that vehicles sold with the| chassis as defined in article 15. 
bt at liberty to disregard uncontradicted | equipment herein described were taxable| Automobiles that are designed and pri- 
testimony not inherently improb-|at the rate of 5 per cent and assessed marily stented B the figupectatinn of 
dbie. Chicago Railway Equipment Com-| additional taxes on sales of such for a toot aa at. from Deepa, 
y v. Blaire, 20 Fed. (2) 12; Boggs &|the period January, 1920, to February,| example, * * * ambulances" **. 
Bunt . Commissioner, 34 Fed. (2d) 859.| 1923, inclusive, which taxes together with . oa 
(c) Jui: sesigument of error which at-|penalties and interest amounted to| Principal Character Said 
tacks a finding of the Board because | $2,434.84. 


To Be That of Hearse 


Under article 13 of Regulation No. 
47, ambulances. are taxable under sub- 
division (2) at the rate of 5 per cent of 
the sales price. Automobile hearses un- 
der article 12 are taxable at the rate 
of 3 per cent. e 

The plaintiff in its returns made 
monthly for the period from January, 
1920, to February, 1923, inclusive, re- 
pores its sales of such combination 

earses and ambulances as sdles of 
hearses, and paid taxes thereon at the 
rate of 3 per cent. The Commissioner 
later held that the proper rate on the 
sales of such vehicles is 5 per cent and 
assessed and collected the additional 
taxes in question. 

The provisions of the regulations that 
hearses are taxable at a rate of 3 per 
cent and ambulances at a rate of 5 per 
cent are reasonable and seem to be a 
correct interpretation of the statutes im- 
posing these taxes. The plaintiff does 
not contend that ambulances, as such, 
are not properly taxable at the 5 per 
cent rate. It does contend, however, that 
the vehicles in question can not be a 
erly classified as ambulances. t is 
urged that they are designed, manu- 
factured, and sold primarily for use as 
hearses, and that this is controlling in 
determining the applicable tax rate; that 
their use as ambulances is secondary 
and incidental to the primary purpose 
for which they are intended, and in fact 
used; that as sold by the plaintiff they 
are hearses and not ambulances. 

Unfortunately for the plaintiff’s con- 
tention, it has stipulated (page 2, type- 
written record of the evidence) that the 
motor vehicles in question are combina- 
tion hearses and ambulances. The court 
is bound by this stipulatior® and has 
found the facts accordingly. They are 


The additional taxes, penalties, and 
interest thus assessed were = by 
plaintiff on July 23, 1923. On Sept. 16, 
1925, plaintiff filed claim for refund of 
said sum of $2,434.84, which claim was 
duly rejected by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue on July 22, 1926. 

4. Plaintiff and all the officers thereof 
have at all times borne true allegiance to 
the United States: of America and have 
not, nor have any of them, in any way 
voluntarily aided, abetted, or given en- 
couragement to rebellion against the 
United States. The plaintiff is a citizen 
of the United States, the sole owner of 
the claim herein stated, no action has 
been had thereon before Congress or any 
Government department, and no part of 
same has ever been sold or assigned. 
Judgment and Costs 
Given Against Plaintiff 

Conclusion of law: Upon the forege- 
ing special findings of fact, whieh are 
made part of the judgment herein, the 
court decides, as a conclusion of law, 
that the plaintiff is not entitled to re- 
cover and its petition is therefore dis- 
missed, ; 

Judgment is rendered against plaintiff 
Le 


wholly unsupported by evidence presents 
@ question reviewable by this court. Col- 
lins v. Commissioner, 32 Fed. (2d) 753. 
“Much of the evidence offered by the 
tioners bore on the value of the 
stock of the Bradley Company and the 
Tomahawk - Land Company. As _ the 
Board accepted petitioners’ estimate of 
values of these stocks, no question con- 
cerning them is before us. 
’ Valuation Accepted 
Concerning the value of the stock of 
the U. S. Lumber Company the record 
is barren of any testimony. Not even 
the unsupported opinion evidence of a 
single witness appears. The valuation of 
this stock as found by the Commissioner 
and systained Li the Board must, there- 
fore, be accept , ; 
As te. the valuation of the stock in the 
errill Lumber Company, the situation 
not sé clear. There was offered in 
évidence the company’s balance sheet 
bearing date Dec. 31, 1923. In this state- 
ment stock (2,675 shares) was car- 
on the books at par and “earned sur- 
” of $1,043,885.42 appeared. This 
tement would give the stock a book 
value of $616 per share. One of’ peti- 
tioners’ witnesses stated that in his opin- 
the stock was worth at the date of 
Kelly’s death 50° per cent of its 
book value. Another testified that he 
Gonsidered it worth 60 per cent of its 
book value. Petitioners, in making their 
urn to the Government for the pur- 
s of taxations, placed the value at 
seeut the same figure. The Commis- 
sioner and the Board placed a value of 
about $475 per share on this stock. 
There was other evidence bearing on 
this issue. The assets of the Merrill 
Lumber Company consisted of three 
: (a) $120,000 represented by notes 
the Tide Water Timber Company; 


- 





business in Oregon; organized in 1922 
as a consolidation of three different tim- 
ber holding companies. It was created 
for the purpose of liquidating the affairs 
of three companies with large timber 
holdings in Clatsop County, Oreg. No 
statement of earnings and no balance 
sheet of this company was offered in evi- 
dence although petitioners must have 
been in possession of all of the facts 
which showed how the Tide Water Com- 
pany was faring. 

Concededly there was little or no gen- 
eral market for this stock. Opinion evi- 





















































from lands owned by the State of Okla- 
homa was argued 


which it was held that the State of Ala- 
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| Excise Taxes—Automobiles—Combination Hearsés and Ambulances—1918, 
i} 1921 Aects— | . 

Motor-propelled combination hearses and ambulances were subject to a tax 
of 5 ‘per cent upon the hase price under the revenue acts of 1918 and 
es & Scovill &. vy. U.S. (Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U.S. Daily, 796, May | 
| 1 ° ote 7 
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Estate Tax—Gross Estate—Valuation of Securities—Evidence— 

Evidence considered and held that order of the Board of Tax appeals plac- 
ing a valuation upon certain shares of stock should be affirmed.—Gessell v. 
Commissioner. (C. C. A. 7)—V U. S. Daily, 796, May 10, 1930. 


Statute of; Limitations—Assessment—Waiver Executed Prier to Effective 
Date of 1924 Act but Expiring After That Date— 
Waiver coverifig 1918 taxes was executed before the eftective date of the 
1924 revenue act and further waivers extended the time for assessment to 
Dee. 31, 1926; notice of deficiency was sent the taxpayer Nov. 27, 1925, and 


iN 


] within 60 days thereafter the taxpayer filed its appe&l with the Board of Tax 
i} Appeals; held the period within which the assessment could be made was 
extended “by the number of days between the date of the mailing of such 


notice and the date of the final decision by the Board.—Neiman Marcus Co. 
v. Lucas. (D.C. Ct. Appis.)}—V U.S. Daily, 796, May 10, 1980. , 
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Exemption From Federal Tax Is Claimeit 
On Income From Property Leased by State 





Assessment Stated to Be Burden on Governmental Func- 
tion of Administering System of School Lands 
The right of the Federal Government 


under the revenue acts to levy a tax on 
income and profits derived by a lessee 





the provisions of the Oklahoma consti- 
tution and lays, the petitioner was an 
agency or instrumentality of the State 
in the performance of a governmental 
function, since the laws provided for the 
development of school lands. : 

Mr. Richardson declared that “under 
the Constitution of the United States 
neither a State nor the United States can 
tax the property, vernmental func- 
tions, agencies or instrumentalities of 
the other. A tax upon the petitioner’s 
income derived from his State lease is 
a tax upon the lease itself, and a tax 
upon the lease is a tax upon the power 
of the State to make the lease. Such a 
tax is a direct burden upon and inter- 
ference with the State’s exercise of a 
necessary and proper governmental 
function, the leasing of its school land 
and obtaining the. maximum amount of 
revenue therefrom. For these reasons, 
if the revenue acts are construed to ap- 
ply to the petitioner’s income thus 
derived, they are to that extent uncon- 
stitutional and void.” 

The case of Gillespie v. State of Okla- 
homa, 257 U. S. 501, Mr. . Richardson 
pointed out, dealt with the right of the 
State“to levy and collect an income tax 
upon the net income of persons derived 
from the operation of leases on restricted 
Indian land. “Except that. in the case 
at bar the tax was levied by the Federal 
Government, and in the Gillespie case 
it was levied by the State government,” 
a “the two cases are exactly 
alike. 


Activity in Nature 
Of Private Business 


In that case, he continued, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States re- 
versed the decisions of the State court 
holding the tax good, and said that “a 
tax upon such profits, that is income 
from the leases, is a direct hamper upon 
the effort of the United States to make 
the best terms that it can for its wards,” 
‘who were Indian owners of the land 
involved, 

In presenting the Government’s side 
of the case Mr. Rugg urged that the 
State of Oklahoma, in the development 
of these lands, was entering the field of 
private business, similar to the action 
of the State of South Carolina in regu- 
lating the liquor traffic by State opera- 
tion of distribution and manufacture 
which was held taxable by the Supreme 
Court in South Carolina v. nited 
States, 199 U. S. 4387. 

Exemption from Federal taxation in 
instances such as this, he contended, 
depended upon its effect; upon whether 
it- works an injury; whether it causes 
an interference with the State in the 
exercise of its powers. 

Mr. Rugg declared that in the instant 
case the agreed statement of facts dis- 


before the Court of 
Claims, May 8, in the case of Marland v. 
United States, No. K-822, which had been 
added to the May trial calendar upon the 
motion of the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Charles B. Rugg. 

In making the motion before the court, 
Mr.. Rugg explained that the case in- 
volved a matter which is the converse of 
that decided by the court Mar. 12 in the 
case of Alabama: v. United States, in 


bama could not tax the sale of hydro- 
electric power produced by the Federal 
Government’s plant at Muscle Shoals, 
- and sold to private interests for dis- 
tribution (V U. S. Daily, 208). 


Lessee Is Said to Be 


Instrumentality of State 

Counsel for the petitioner, David A. 
Richardson, explained to the court that 
the amount in controversy was $1,235,- 
437 which was assessed and collected 
from the petitioner as Federal income 
and profits taxes upon income and profits 
earned and received by him in his ca- 
pacity as lessee of State school lands. 

Mr. Richardson contended, and it was 
admitted by the Government, that the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
system of free public schools and the 
fostering of education is a governmental 
function and duty of the State of Okla- 
homa. In the capacity of lessee, it was 
then urgéd, and acting as lessee under 





California Rules on Status 
Of Collection Agencies 


State of California: 
Sacramento, May 9. 

When a collection agency makes a 
practice of assigning claims to a corpora- 
tion in whose name suit is brought, the 
corporation must have a license as a col- 
lection agency, Attorney General U. S. 
Webb ruled May 2. The same rule would 
apply to an individual to whom such 
claims were earns. it was held. 

The term “collection agency” includes 
corporations. engaging directly or in- 
directly and as a primary or secondary 
object, business or pursuit, in the collec- 
tion of, soliciting, or obtaining in any 
manner the payment of a claim owed or 
due or asserted to be due to another, the 
opinion, which was written by Deputy At- 
torney General Charlies A. Wetmore Jr., 
says: 

4 can see no escape from the -con- 
clusion that when this corporation has as- 
signed to it a claim and an action is 
broyght in its name in court to recover 
the same it is engaged net only indi- 
rectly, but directly, in the collection of 
and obtaining the payment of a claim; 
and it therefore comes rely within 
the definition of a collection agency as 
defined in the act.” 


Collettion of School Tax 
Ruled On in Pennsylvania 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, May 9. 

The collector of school taxes” shoulé 
return all taxes assessed and levied in 
1929 on seated lands and unpaid to the 
county commissioners of the county in 
which the real estate lies, and for which 
no liens have been filed under the act 
of 1923, not later than the first Monda 
of May, Deputy Attorney General S. M. 
R. O’Hara recently advised the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, There is 
only one course to pursue until the stat- 
ute-enacted in 1929 (act of May 9, 1929, 
P. L. 1684) is interpreted by the court, 
the opinion pointed out. 

“Seated land,”-as used in the tax laws, 
is-land that is occupied, cultivated, im- 
proved, reclaimed, farmed, or used as & 
place of residence; lands on which are 
such permanent improvements as indi- 
cate a personal responsibility for its 
taxes, the opinion explained. 
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Oklahoma, 
The Gillespie ease he distinguished 
stating that it involved the 


of Alab: 





so of the States, he said. 


Branches of Electric Firm 








State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, May 9. 


by Judge 
Superior Court. 


from ‘eollecting the tax. 


T 
maintained that ue 


current. 


New Hampshire Court 












" on |Extension of Period of Assessment 




























































That —_ extended the time within 





















































closed no such injury to the: State of 


United 
States, which, by reference to the case 
ama v, United States, whenever 
it lawfully engages in such activities 
lawfully does se under its governmental 
powers and is not within the tax power 
of the States. This is not conversely 


Subject to Georgia Levy 


Branch stores conducted by the Geor- 
gia Power Company for the sale of elec- 
trical appliances constitute a chain of 
stores and as such are subject to the 
chain store tax, according to a decision 
E. E. Pomeroy in the Fulton 






he power company applied for an in- 
junction against the comptroller general, 
William B. Harrison, to restrain him 
company 
it operated several 
branch stores throughout the State, not 
as stores in the accepted sense of the 
word, but as places conducted for the 
convenience of the public, and the elec- 
trical fixtures and supplies sold at such 
establishments were for the sole purpose 
of increasing the consumption of electric 





The State maintained the power com- 






; State Taxation A 
By Waivers Validates Deficiency T ba 


Failure by ‘Appellant to Introduce Evidence. Justifies 
Acceptance of Findings by Commission 





— 





The assessment was made in time in 
this case, the Court of Appeals of ,the 
District of Columbia held. A waiver 
covering 1918 taxes was executed before 
the effective date of the 1924 act and 
further waivers extended the time for 
assessment to Dec. 31, 1926, the opinion 
explained. Notice of a deficiency in the 
tax was sent to the taxpayer Nov. 27, 
1925, and an appeal was immediately 
taken to the Board of Tax Appeals. 


25 F. (2d) 588; Bishoff v. Commissioner, _ 
27 -F. (2d) 91; Green’s Advertising .° 
Agency v. Blair, 31 F. (2d) 96. ¢ 

The, first waiver of Feb, 8, 1924, ex- - 
tended the time for assessment for one 
year, or until June 15, 1925: Before the 
expiration of that period, the act of 
June 2, 1924 (43 Stat. 253), was passed. 
Under section 900 of that act the Board 
of Tax Aue was created. Section 
274(a) provided, in part, that if the Com- 
missioner should determine that there 
was a deficiency the taxpayer should be 
notified, “but such deficiency: shall be as- 
sessed ay as hereinafter provided.” 
Section 277(b) provided that the period 
within which an assessment was required 
to be made by subdivision (a) of the 
section should. be extended (1) by 60 
days if a notice of such ‘deficiency had 
been mailed to the taxpayer under sub- 
division (a) of section 274 and no appeal . 
had’ been filed with the Board -of Tax 
Appeals, or, (2) if an appeal had been 
filed, then by the number of days be- 
tween the date of the mailing of the 
notice and the date of the final decision 
by the Board. 


Changes in Law After 
Waiver Procedural 


Section 278(c) provided, in part, as fol- 
lows: “Where both the Commissioner 
and the taxpayer have consented in writ- 
ing to the assessment of the tax after 
the time prescribed in section 277 for 
its assessment the tax may be assessed 
at any time prior to the expiration of 
the period agreed upon.” 

Section 280 provided that if after the 
pas oge of the act the Commissioner 
Should determine that any assessment 
should be made in respect of any income 
war-profits or excess-profits tax imposed 
under the revenue act of 1916, the reve- 
nue act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, 
or the revenue act of 1921, or by an 
such act as amended, the amount whic 
should be assessed (whether as deficienc 
or as interest, penalty, or other addi- 
tion to the tax) should be computed as 
if the revenue act. of 1924 had not been. 
enacted, “but the amount so computed 
shall be assessed, collected, and paid in 
the same manner and subject to the 
same provisions and limitations (includ- 
ing the provisions in case of delin- 
quency in payment after notice and de- 
mand) as in the case of the taxes im- 
posed by this title, except as otherwise 
provided in section 277: 
ae oe oe oe forward into 

revenue act o: act of Feb. 26, 
1926, 44 Stat. 9). ' ee 

The changes in the law subsequent to 
the filing of appellant’s first waiver are 
ea in character. In Florsheim 

ros. Co. v. United States and White v. 
Hood Rubber Co,, decided: Feb. 24, 1930, 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 280 U. S. No. — (IV U. 8. Daily, 
3626, the court, speaking of similar 
waivers, said, “the corporations insist 
that the ‘waivers’ were not merely waiv- 
ers extending the statutory period, but 
were binding contracts which limited the 
time in which the Commissioner. could 
assess and collect the taxes; and thst 
no change in the law made after the 
date of the contracts and ne the. 
time for collection can affect their rights. 
They urge that the 1924 and 1926 acts ’ 
did not purport to extend the ‘periods 
thus limi by contract; and that, if © 
construed as extending such periods, the 
provisions of these acts are unconstitu- 
tional. They concede that, in the absence 
of contract, a legislature may consti= 
tutionally lengthen or shorten the period 
in which a right may be enforced by 
legal proceedings.” 

Decision Upholding 
Assessment Affirmed 


_ The court rejected this contention, say- 
ing, “the instruments were nothing more ° 
than what they were termed on their 
face—waivers; and that was all te which 
the Commissioner was authorized to 
one! . a 
s to the applicability of the acts of | 
1924 and 1926, the court said: “Section 
277(a) (2) of_the 1924 act expressly 
dealt with taxes due under the acts of 
1918 and 1921; and it reenacted the five- 
year limitation with the express quali- 
fication, ‘except as provided in section 
278.’ Section 278(c) reenacted the pro- 
vision as to the extension of time by 
the consent of the Commissioner and 
the taxpayer; and constituted the sole 
statutory authority for the waiver of the 
period of limitation for taxes due under 
the 1918 and 1921 acts. It unquestion- 
ably applied to waivers thereafter to be 
executed; and no reason appears why it 
did not equally apply to waivers exe- 
cuted prior to ‘the passage of the act.” 
The waivers in the present case, there- 
fore, are valid. Notice of deficiency 
sent appellant on Nov. 27, 1925, under 
the provisions of the of June 2, 1924 
(43 Stat. 253), having been followed ‘by 
an appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals, 
the period within which an assessment 
could be made was extended “by the 
number of days between the date of the ‘ 
mailing of such notice and the date of - 
I decision by the Board.” [Sec. 
















which assessment could be made, the 
court ruled, as the provisions of the 1924 
act in this respect were controlling. 















NeEIMAN-Marcus CoMPANY 
v. 
Rosert H. Lucas, CoMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Court of Appeals of the District of 
lumbia. 
No, 4914. 

DonaLtp Horne for popes M. W. 
WILLEBRANDT, C. M. CHAREST, J. L. 
MonarcH and B. R. Gary for appellee. 

Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross 
and VAN Orspex, Associate Justices. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 5, 1930 

Ross, Associate Justice—This appeal 
from the Board of Tax Appeals involves 
income and profits taxes for the calendar 
year 1918 in the sum of $9,415.29. Two 
contentions were advanced; first, that the 
evidence before the Board was insuffi- 
cient to justify the finding of a defi- 
ciency; and, second, that the time within 
which an assessment of a deficiency 
might have been made expired prior to 
all oe of the determination by the 


\ 
Waivers Executed Extend / 
Time -for Assessment 


Appellant’s return for the calendar 
year 1918 was filed June 15, 1919. Under 
then existing law the time within. which 
the assessment could be made would 
have expired five years thereafter, that 
is, on June 15, 1924. On Feb. 8, 1924; 
appellant and the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue executed a written “in- 
come and profits tax waiver” extending 
for one yegr the time prescribed by law 
for the determination, assessment, and 
collection of appellant’s income and 
profits tax for 1918. On Apr. 20, 1925, 
a similar written waiver was entered into 
extending ‘the time until Dec. 31, 1925, 
provided that if a notice of a deficiency 
in tax should be sent to the taxpayer 
by, registered mail before that date and 
(1) no appeal should be filed therefrom 
with the Board of Tax Appeals, then the 
date should be extended 60 days or (2) 
if an appeal should be filed with the 
Board, then the date would be extended 
by the number of days between the date 
of the mailing of the notice of the defici- 
ency and the date of the final decision by 
the Board. On Oct. 23, 1925, a waiver 
similar to that of Apr. 20, 1925, was 
entered into, under which the,date of ex- 
piration was extended to Dec. 31, 1926. 
On_ Nov. 27, 1925, the Commissioner 
mailed a deficiency notice to the tax- 
payer. Within 60 days thereafter (on 
Jan. 25, 1926), appellant filed its appeal 
with the Board of Tax Appeals, as pro- 
vided by Sec. 274(a).of the revenue act 
o 104 (43 Stat. 253, 297). 


Acceptance of Commissioner’s 
Decision Declared Proper 


The contention as to the sufficiency of 
the evidence is without merit. From the 
oral argument it appeared that no evi- 
dence was. ffitroduced by appellant, and 
that the Board under its rules and prac- 
tice accepted the decision of the Com- 
missioner as. prima facie correct. In 
this the Board was clearly right. United 
States v. Anderson, 269 U. S. 422; Wick- 
wire v. Reinecke, 275 U. S. 101; Wil- 
liamsport Co, v. United States, 277 -U. 
S. 551; Avery v. Commissioner, 22 F. 
(2d) 6; Brown v. Commissioner, 22 F. 
(2d) 797; Rieck v. Hefmer, 25 F. (2d) 
453; W. K. Henderson Iron Works & 
Supply Co. v. Blair,68 App. D. C. 114, 
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Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 9 
Richard A. Otto, Docket No. 22360. 


Upon the evidence tespondent’s de- 
termination of petitioner’s gain upon 
the sale of certain shares of stock 

. in 1924 approved. - 
Edward H. R. Green, Docket No. 23976. 


Loss sustained by reason of a 
shipwreck in 1919 not deductible in 
1923 when the salvage therefrom 
was disposed of. 

J. T. Crane, F. R. Bell, H. D. Litaker, 
Docket Nos. 27271, 27272, 27278. 

1) Henry Cappellini, 14 B. T. A. . 
1269, followed. 

(2) A corporation held to be enti- 
tled to classification as a personal 
service ‘corporation. 

Lutchér & Moore Cypress Lumber Co,, 
Ltd., Docket No. 30609. 


Deficiencies for the calendar years 
1917, 1918,.and 1919, held, not barred 
by the statute of limitations where 
the time for assessment was ex- 
tended by consent agreements be- 
yond the date of the mailing of the 
deficiency notice. 

Mrs. Jennie A. Peters, Docket Nos. 35101 
and 46071, 

The traveling and subsistence ex- 
penditures here were not incurred in 
carrying on a trade or business 
within the meaning of the acts and, 


























The decision is affirmed. 












Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 









The Commissioner of Internal . Rev- 
enue, Robert H. Lucas, announces his 
acquiescence in decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals, the titles, docket num- 
bers and citations of which fotlow: 
owe Arthur W., executor,* 20303 

Brickell, Maude Enella,t 14321, 17-711, 

Donaldson, R. Golden, 30943, 1 

Duke, Nanaline- H., 17254, 18-374. 

Jackson, Caroline Mather, estate of,® 
20303, 15-1001. 

MeReynolds, Joseph, 21189, 3112), 17-331, 

Young Men’s Christidh Association Re- 


: : tirement Fund, Inc.,t 36261, 41599, 18-139, 
15,000 due from the sale of timber | dence as to the value of such stock is|manufactured and sold as combination pany was liable for the chain store tax| Consequently, are not deductible. The Commissioner does not 2 
>, , oo, (e) 30 per cent of the capital| therefore not very persuasive. In fact,|hearses and ambulances. Not to Rule on Timber Tax of $50 per store for those in excess of | Harry L. Rice and Fred B. Rice, Trus-|in the following decisions of the nited ‘ 
stotk of the Tide Water Timber Com-|the value of opinion evidence in any| If they are ambulances they are none five, asserting the company sold all kinds| tees, Avenue Real Estate Trus{, Docket| States Board of Tax Ap’ t 
y. The value of the first two items | case depends largely upon the facts upon | the less so because they can be and are State of New Hampshire: | of e} 1 equipment for profit. Judge} No. $8211. . . Bingham, Arthur W., executor,** 20303, 
5 | rdly disputed. They were worth| which the opinion is based. The vr also used for other purposes. These Concord, May 9. | Pomeroy denied the application fon an The mtidence tetle to chow-e value | 8i0e- 
, face value. Item (b) was evi-jof such evidence varies atly. o|vehicles as sold and delivered by the} ne state supreme court will hand | injunction. for stock issued in part payment of Brickell, Maude Enella,tt .14321, 17-711. 
oa id in full shortly after Mrs.|hard and fast rule can be laid down gov-| plaintiff to its customers are completely | gown an advisory opinion only when the property different from that deter- ween Steamship Lines, Inc., 24870, 
Kelly's ath. Concerning the third item,jerning its weight and persuasiveness.| equipped ambulances in every sense of question to be passed upon is pending salted 787. 






the word. Before they can be used as 


has taught that a wide va- 
Experience has taug' . hearses it is necessary to remove the 


riance of opinion may be expected when 
the value of property is the subject of 
consideration and the variance is greater 
where salability of the commodity. is al- 
most nil, 

The Merrill Company’s 1923 statement 
prepared for the few members who held 
its stock, placed a valuation upon the 
Tide Water Timber Company stock at 
approximately $100 per share. The Com- 
missioner placed a ger a iM about 

i ompany was car-| $80 a share. Upon the record before us, 
see Company = are not justified in disturbing the 


Tide. " r 
ae Bi ‘ater Timber Co was | Commissioner’s finding. 
Mie . licensed to affirm 
> 


was room for considerable vari- 
in opinion. One of petitioners’ wit- 
es testified: 


Tide Water Company made 
and e July, 19m, pe beeme 
us Of @ ximately ” 

its subsidiary rporation, 
Southern Railwa mpany. 

st nding capital stock was $3,- 


, Merrill Lumber Compaity’s 1923 
mént the 30 per cent stock of the 





livered to purchasers. 













sioner that such motor-propelled 
bination, hearses and ambulances are 






of 5 per cent under the 
revenue acts of 1918 an 









missed. It is so ordered. 





HAM, Judge; and 


H, Chief Justice 
concur. , 





corporation do| The order is ed. 





accessories and ambulance equipment 
with which they are provided when de- 


We think the decision of the Commis- 
com- 
properly subject to the tax at the rate 
rovisions of the 
1921 is correct. 
The plaintiff’s petition should be dis- 


LITTLETON, Judge; GREEN, Judge; Gra-| an 
’ Hor * ; aid 






Minnesota to Assess 


and awaiting action in the body pro- 
pounding it, the court ruled May 6. 

The question which the court” refused 
to pass upon involved the exemption of 
standing timber from taxation and the 
impositionof a severance tax. It was 
- mitted by the house of representa- 
tives. 

The legislature is not in session and it 
is not suggested that there is any antici- 
pation a further session, the opinion 
pointed out. “It therefore féllows that 
answers to your inquiries could not 

u in the performance of your of- 
ficial duties,” it added, 





/ 
State of Minnesota: 
St.Paul, May 9. 


nesota law taxable 


of its actual value. 


Planes at One-third Value 


Airplanes should be valued at their fult 
and true value and assessed at 33 1-3) 
per cent of that amount, the Minnesota 
tax commission advised one of the city 
assessors May 3... According to the Min- 
property is divided 
into several different classes, each class 
being assessed at a different percentage 


y the Commissioner. 
Carl C. Harris, Docket No. 38872. 
The petitioner is the principal 
stockholder of a corporation to 
which he advanced on open account 


Jackson, Caroline Mather, estate of,** 
20303, 15-1001. 
Wright, George M., 24851, 18-471. 





* Estate tax decision; acquiescence relates 


$6,800 to Dec. 10, 1924. The cor- ts deductions for attorney’s fees and exece 
m ® 7 utors. 

poration had not sufficient funds or t Acqui a 

assets to pay its indebtedness, The ga O08 nob oetahy: tp, ams, RE 


petitioner, who was the principal 
creditor, accepted the corporation’s 
note for $1,500 in settlement of its 
obligation to him. He charged off 
the balance of $5,300 on his books 
of account as.a bad debt. Held, that 
the amount is a legal deduction from 
petitioner’s gross me for 1924, 


t Acquiescence is in the result ‘only. 

** Estate tax decision; nonacquiescence 
relates to deduction of the amounts: under 
paragraph (2), section 408(a). revenue act 
of 1921, undiminished by $21,753.40 of ee ‘ 
deductions under paragraphs (1) and (3) 4 
said section, 

tt Nonacquiescence relates to net loss 
deduction. 

* 
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PusBLisHeD WiTHOUT COMMENT 


_ Food 
Millers and Users 
Are Unable to Agree 


On Name for Flour 









Definition Is Sought for Mix- 


ture Intermediary Be- 
‘tween Whole Wheat and 
White Grain 


Millers and consumers seem unable: to 

agree ‘ona name for the type of flour 

. intermediate between whole wheat flour 

and white flour; according to a_state- 

ment May 9 by the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

The statement gives results of hear- 
ings by-the Department’s food standards 
committee,-of which W. S. Frisbie is 
chairman. It follows in full text: 

This committee of the Food, Drug and 
Insecticide Administration held a public 
hearing at Washington, D. C., Apr. 30, 
to consider the various types of wheat 
flours. The industries and the consum- 
ing public were ‘well represented. 

Opinions Expressed — 

Definite and favorable opinions were 
express both by the industry and by the 
public on definitions for whole wheat 
flour and white flour. “Bolted graham 
flour,” a term proposed to identify the 
product which: approximates a - whole 
wheat flour, but from which some of 
the bran has been removed, did not re- 
ceive unanimous. approval, ; 

Two of the definitions under discus- 
sion, which are to be revised by the 
committee along the line indicated at 
the hearing are: 

Whole wheat flour, entire wheat fiour, un- 
bolted. graham flour, or, graham flour, | is 
the clean, sound product made by grinding 
wheat, and ¢ontains in their natural pro- 
portions all ‘of the constituents of _ the 
cleaned and scoured grain. ; 

Flour, wheat flour, or white flour, is the 
clean, sound, finely ground product ob- 
tained in the commercial milling of wheat 
and consists of the flour cells of the endo- 
sperm, It contains not. more than-15 per 
cent of moisture, npt less than 1.25 per cent 
of nitrogen, not more than’ 1 per cent of ash, 
and not more than 0.5 per cent of fiber, 

Accurate Definition Sought 


The foods standards committee is con- 
stantly trying, to establish definitions 
of food praducts which will be fairly de- 
scriptive and which will have the same 
meaning to both the producer and the 
consumer. The problem before the com- 
mittee at present, says the chairman, 
is to find, if possible, an acceptable 
definition to cover the intermediate type 
of flour which has long been produced 
by the milling industry for.the baking of 
darker breads and for which there is 
a ready market, 

If the committee, before the present 
session adjourns, agrees upon certain 
definitions for final ‘adoption, such recom- 
mendations will be made to the Secretay 
of Agriculture. -If the Secretary adopts 
the definitions they will be made public 
and will become the official standards 
for food and food products in. the .en- 
@orcement of the Federal food and drugs 
tact. 








Canada to Complete New _ 
-- Grain Elevator in August 





Construction of the 5,500,000 bushel 
grain elevator at Prescott, Ontario, is 
in progéss and plans caill.for its comple- 
tion by the first of August, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed in a 
report from A. H. Thiemann, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner in Ottawa. 

The new elevator will be able to unload 
from two of the largest upper Jake 
boats and to load three canal boats and 
four railway cars simultaneously. The 
legs unloading from the upper lake boats 
will have a capacity of 35,000. bushels 
per. hour and it is said that they will 
be the largest in Canada. 


(Issued b, Department of Commerce.) 


. 





Department Stores. Report’ 
Better Business in April 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


this year were 4 per cent below the level 
of a year ago. The percentage of in- 
crease or, decrease in April is shown in 
column A; Mar. 1 to Apr. 30, column B; 
Jan. 1 to. Apr. 30, column C; and the 
number of stores wparting, nun D. 





Cc D 

Total (520 stores) +8 —2 -—4 520 
Os il. cena tee ge 3 +10 —1 +1 110 
New. York, .....5..%' +12.-4+3 42. 61 
Philadelphia +6 —7 .—5 38 
Cleveland . »- +10 —5 —8 41 
Richmond . - +12 -—2 —1 61 
Atlanta |). —2 —10 —10 25 
Chicago ... +5 -—7 —Il11 57 
St. Louis’ ... +10 —3 —7° 19 
Minneapolis ....... +1 —4 -—7 16 
y Kansas CHE. jecdiecs +2: °-—5 -—6 24 
DNL: ohio av maine sania —1 -—6 —8. 20 
San Francisco ,..... +5 oo “—2 68 





figures preliminary. 


Florida City Shows 
Gain of 150 Per Cent 


Lakeland Leads. Among Places 
Of More Than 10,000. 


April 





¢ 








The largest percentage increase of 
cities of over 10,000 population for the 
1930 census figures to date is Lakeland, 
Fla., which’ showed an increase of more 
than 150 per cent, according to a state- 
ment on behalf of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, May 9. The largest population in- 
crease of cities of-that size in the staté- 
ment was Roanoke, Va., which reported 
an increase of more, than 18,000 over the 
1920 figures; it was stated. 

Lakeland’s population increased from 
7,062 to 18,549, while Roanoke’s popula- 
tion in, 1920 was. 50,842 and the latest 
figures. are 69,096, it was stated. Other 
cities over-10,000. population that showed 
gains were: . Lynchburg, Va., from 30,070 
to 40,559; Paris, -Tex., 15,040 to 15,406; 
Texarkana, Tex., 11,480. to 16,602; Can- 
onsburg, Pa., 10,632’ to 12,540; Chambers- 
burg, Pa., 13,171 to 13,813; Columbia, 
Pa., 10,836 to 11,353; Dickson City, Pa., 
11,049 to 12,395; Franklin, Pa., 9,970 to 
10.206; Kingston, Pa., 15,286 to, 21,378; 
Pottstown, Pa., 17,481 to 19,424; West 
Chester, Pa., 11,717 to 12,831. 

Hamtramck, Mich., 48,615 to 56,283 
Salisbury, Md., 7,553 to 10,949; Boulder, 
Colo., 11,006 to. 11,127; Greenville, S. C., 
23,127 to 29,081; Vincennes, Ind., 17,160 
to, 17,532; Collingswood, N. J., 8,714 to 
12,562; Lodi, J., 8,175 to 11,551; 
Phoenix, ‘Ariz., 29,053 to, 47,950;. and 

eson, Ariz., 20,292 to 32,198. 

The following cities reported decreases 
¢ m the, 1920 figures: Herkimer, N, Y., 
0,453 to 10,433; Little Falls, N. Y., 13, 

029 to 11,059; and Sha 
to 20,275, : 


okin, Pa., 21,204 
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! Hope of Government Loans Helpful 
To.Business in Argentina and Brazil 


Installation 
Expected to Have 


Anticipation of Gevernment, loans 
eased the business situations somewhat 
in. Argentina and Brazil im the week 
ended May 2, although conditions on the 
surface appear little changed. bi 

The weakness of ‘the peso exchange in 
the Argentine exercised an adyerse effect 
on business but seperti eontinue heavy 
and the weather .is favorable to the agri- 
cultural and livestock industries. Signs 
of improvement are in evidence in some 
lines in Brazil. Construction, however, 
remains inactive and the labor’ situation 
unimproved. i 

Argentina.—Business for the week 
ended May 2 was again adversely af- 
fected by the-new weakness of the peso 
exchange, but the improved borrowing 
rates prevailing in. London and New 
York and the persistent rumors that, the 
government is about to float a loan 
eased the situation somewhat. 

The national minister of finance has 
reported that as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
the internal tax revenue from Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 20, 1930, increased by 20,000,000 
paper pesos, and that while the deposits 
of the principal banks for the first quar- 
ter have increased: their cash holdings 
discount operations have declined. De- 
spite the May Day demonstrations labor 
was tranquil. 

Exports continue to be heavy and the 
weather is favorable to the agricultural 
and livestock ‘industries. The new offi- 
cers of the .government of "the province 
of Buenos Aires were installed on May 
1 and it is expected that their installa- 


least in 80 far as the finaricing of public 
works is concerned. : 

Brazil.—The general business situation 
in Brazil is showing signs of improve- 
ment which, though. largely psychologi- 
cal, are actually in evidence in some 
lines. This optimistic feeling is engen- 
Gered by the quiet political situation, by 
the anticipated flotation of the £20,000,- 
000 loan ‘recently arranged, and by the 
firmness of exchange. Basic conditions, 
however, are little changed, but there is 
a feeling of hopefulness that the “loan 
will considerably relieve the present dif- 
ficult position of the Sao Paulo industry. 

Latest official trade statistics indicate 
that the value of exports this year is 
considerably reduced as compared. with 
the corresponding period of last, year, 
despite the larger export volume in 1930. 
Manufacturing industries show no im- 
provement ‘with the exception of the 
knitting mills which are increasing their 
activities. Construction is still compara- 
tively inactive with price levels gen- 
erally downward. and the labor situation 
unimproved in Rio de Janeiro and th 
north, but somewhat. better in Sao Paulo 
and the south. 

British Malaya.—It is reported that 30 
per cent of the European estates and a 
small preportion of medium sized native 
holdings entered into the plan calling for 
cessation of rubber tapping throughout 
Malaya and the Netherland East Indies. 
An increase in Malayan rice production 
has. beer: urged ‘in’ récent ‘speeches by 
the governor of the Straits Settlements. 
It is understood that the Malayan gov- 
‘ernment is considering the practicability 
of irrigation works in the nonfederated 
Malaya states of Kelantan. 


Political Maneuvers ‘ 
Hampering North China 


China.—Maritime customs collections 
at Shanghai during the first four months 
of the year, on the basis of the old 
tariff of 5 per cent, totaled 12,972,000 
haikwan taels, compared with 12,285,000 
in that period last year. (Haikwan tael 
worth approximately $0.64 in 1929, and 
$0.51 in 1930.) Import collections in this 
year’s period totaled 9,606,000 haikwan 
taels, against 9,854,000 in the similar pe- 
riod of last year, and export collections 
totaled 2,966,000 haikwan taels, com- 
| pared with 1,979,000 in last year’s period. 

The increase in import collections was 
largely as a result of withdrawals from 
bond, rather than new import business. 
Political maneuvers still hamper the 
ch i situation in’ North China. 
Through railway traffic has ceased on 
the Tientsin-Pukow, Peking-Hankow, 
and Lunghai lines, all of which are oc- 
cupied chiefly in military transport, al- 
though limited local services are main- 
tained on sections controlled by each 
group. Business in Manchuria is show- 
ing gradual improvement. 

The Mukden government is arranging 

a conference of Chinese bankers 
aiming to assist merchants by extending 
loans. -Enforcement is reported ‘of the 
recent order pfohibiting the export of 
grains and beans, and the appointment of 
commissioners to regulate grain move- 
ments in order to forestall shortages in 
some. districts. Provisions are being 
made for heavy immigration this season. 

Colombia.—Business continues — dull 
throughout Colombia, imports of auto- 
mobiles are lower, and sales of foreign 
foodstuffs and textiles are quiet.. Collec- 
tions are bad and the number and vol- 
ume of protested drafts is still high. Im- 
ports from the United States fell off 50 
per cent during February. Additional 
public works have been suspended. How- 
ever, coffee prices are profitable on ac- 
count of iower wages and cost of trans- 
portation. 

A new cabinet was appointed by the 
president on Apr. 14. The government 
arranged a six-month loan of $5,000,000, 
the proceeds to be used to retire bankers’ 
short-time loans of the same amount.:At 
the noe of the government, the An- 
dian National Corporation, operators: of 
the pipeline from the oil fields to. the 
coast, will pay 500,000 pesos on account 
of the disputed income tax of 1926, as a 
gesture of goodwill. ; 


Business Situation 


In Denmark Favorable ; 
Denmark.—The current business situ- 
atién in Denmark remains favorable, ‘but 
a pessimistic undertone is noted’ due to 
the recent decline in prices on agricul- 
tural products, reduced earnings and tun- 
satisfactory outlook for shipping, and 
depression in certain foreign markets. 
These factors, however, appear to be 
somewhat exaggerated locally‘as the 
present oe of the’ maney market 
and the industrial situation unquestien- 
ably are as satisfactory as a year ago. 
Practically all branches df Danish indus- 
try are,satisfactorily employed... Build: 
ing remains especially active. The fish- 
eries ‘also report good yields.: Agicul- 
tural exports continue at ‘a high level, 
but prices on eggs and butter show a 
downward tendency. Shipping is some- 
what depressed with the amount of idle 
tonnage estimated at 153;000 dead-weight 
tons at the-close of April against 103,000 
tons at the end-of March: The labor 
market is promising, as many wage 
already have been renewed 
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of New:Officers in' Province of Buenos Aires 


Favorable Result 


and others are expected to be renewed 
soon. ; 

The number of unemployed is gradu- 
ally being reduced and towards the end 
of April was estimated at 40,000 com- 
pared with 53,000 a month ago. Prices 
continue to decline with the official whole- 
sale index recorded at 136 for March, a 
drop of 8 points during the month. There 
is plenty of available money, but rates of 
interest remain relatively high and the 
banks are very cautious in their exten- 
sions of credit. ; 


India.—The continuance of disturb- 





| ances throughout India, attended by boy- 


cots on various lines of foreign mer; 
chandise, is making forward - import 
busiriess highly speculative and uncer- 
tain. Until the situation has cleared ex- 
treme caution should be exercised in 
making shipments to India. ° 
Japan.—Shrinking industrial profits, 
commercial inactivity and the. serious- 
ness of the silk situation is reflected in 


| declining prices on the stock exchange. 


Volume of selling recently caused. the 
Tokyo exchange to close for the second 
time this ‘year, and. sinee the reapéning 
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there has been’ no improvement in mar- 
ket sentiment. 
falling, 


Security, prices are still 
, Bae sg 

~’ Preliminary. returns of'trade for April 
indicate a recession from March figures. 
Exports totaled 114,908,000 yen against 
185,600,000 yen in March, and April im- 
ports aggregated 137,272,000 yen com- 
pared with 182,400,000 yen in the pre- 
vious month. (One-Yen averaged $0.4933 
in March and $0.4936 in April.) 

New Zealand.—Practically all lines of 
business activity throughout New’ Zea- 
land have been quiet during the past 
six weeks due to poor butter and cheese 
prices which have reached the lowest 
levels in many months and to depression 
in.the wool industry. Reports from over- 
seas markets indicate advances maybe 
expected in dairy produce prices and this, 
coupled with favorable weather condi- 
tions, is: making the trading ‘outlook 
brighter than at this time Jast month. 

In spite of depressed conditions in New 
Zealand, business continues at’ a higher 
level than had been anticipated... Motor 
registrations during the first, quarter, of 
the year were higher than for the same 
period of 1929 but for the wholé.year 
it is estimated that sales will decline 
approximately 25 per cent. . The building 
trade and all allied industries are off 
approximately 40 per cent. 

The unemployment position is not 
acute. Reports that New-Zealand has 
turned to the dole system are erreneous 
as such a plan ‘has: not been -contem- 
plated by the government. 
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Veals a federal surplus “of £500,000 more | 


than, had been estimated... 4... * * ‘ 

Norway.—Arifiual statements ** pub- 
lished recently. by. leading industrial con- 
cerns reyeal ® .general. improvement. in 
Norwegian’ industry, although present 
activity is perhaps slightly below nor- 
mal. The outlook for the immediate fu- 


ture is encouraging, but the prospects’ 


for permanent improvement © depend 
somewhat on political developments .as 
the coming Fall election is causing some 
hesitancy for new«commitments. 

There was practically no change injthe 
amount of idle tonnage during April, but 
freight rates are slightly firmer ‘and 
further improvement is anticipated.’ The 
latest reports from all ‘fishing distiicts 
indicate satisfattory returns for the ‘sea- 
son: The whaling fleet has left the Ant- 
arctic and is returning with full cargo. 
demand ‘for. lumber is* brisk, ‘with 





exports slightly above ‘the level .of ‘last 
year. ay ‘enuk 

although somewhat retarded by the turn- 
over in broken'stocks. Prices “Are stable. 
Sales of mechanical pulp are being ‘well 
maintained, but paper exports are below 
normal and production shows some cur- 
tailment. The mining and electro-chem; 
ical industries continue to. exceed pre- 
vious records. Unemployment is grad- 
ually being reduced. . March imports and 
exports were higher than in February 
and also higher than during’ the corre- 
sponding month of 1929; 
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i Customs Rulings 


000 ‘crowns, compared with 58,100,000 
crowns for the, pervions month... . 

** Philippine Islands.t-While’ general 
business conditions remain: unchanged, 
the business community is adopting a 


more optimistic attitude with: regard -to} 


utlook. The textile 
featureless. e 


Trade Depression Little 
Felt in Sweden 
Sweden.—Swedish 


market is dull and 


industries and 


trade, on the whole, aré as yet affected 


to only a limited extent by the current 
depression of certain foreign markets 
and by declining commodity prices. A 
small number of workers have been Jaid 
off in certain iron works and machinery 
lants. , Future developments depend 
argely upon changes in the business sit- 
uation of the principal Swedish foreign 
markets; however, a further slowing up 
is generally. expected. ota 8 

The Riksdag recently. abolished the 
gold import restriction which has been 


effective since 1924, While the Riksbank 


has’ requested authority to increase the 
amount of+125,000,000:. crowns to 250,000,- 
000 crowns, .thereky obtaining a better 
control of the fiscal situation. * The lum- 
ber market is weaker than-last year be- 
cause of Russian competition and de- 
creased British buying. It is estimated 
that the’ year’s production of lumber will 
fall 15 per cent below the level of 1929. 

Advance sales were estimated’ at: 500,- 


valued at 92,000,000 crowns against 78,-|000 standards (990,000,000 board feet) 


‘ 


Mao, IN A SPORTSMAN rests first of all on 
fair play; in a cigarette on better taste. 


CHESTERFIELD’S POPULARITY is fairly won with 
finer tobaccos, blended and: cross-blended to give greater 


delicacy and richer fragrance. 


IT TAKES TIME and is costly to make cigarettes the 
Chesterfield way,,but no-other way arrives so surely, so 
completely at what you want most... . ““TASTE* above ~ 


everything”. 








t A , financial | 100,000 ctowns “during February, while! at the end of March, as compared with 
review of the year :ended Mar. 31 re-'exports reached a total value of 68,700,- 575,000 standards (1,138,500 board feet) 
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In a sportsman it’s Fair Play 
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LIGGETTA MYERS TOBACCO, =; 


|Import Duty Is Upheld”, 





W. state it as our honest belief 
that the tobaccos used in Chester- 
field cigarettes are of finer quality 
atid hence of better taste than in | 
any other cigarette at. the price. . ‘ « 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
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On Earthenware Figures 





New York, May 9.The classification - 


of seven imported’ decorated earthenwal 
figures, entered ‘at Chicago by Marsh 
Field & Co., was at, issue in a,case j 
determined by the Uni States. C 
toms. Court here in fayor,of;the ‘Govern- 
ment. These items were taxed by Ch 

cago, customs: authorities .at: Ba.per ‘cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph: 211, act of 
1922, as decorated earthenware.’ “Phe im-. 


Lz 


porters claimed duty at only 20 per cent 


ad valorem, under paragraph 1449, ag 
works of art. we 


“Nothing was shown,” Judge ‘Waite. 
writes, “‘as ta how the. articles in, sit. 


were produced, wheter by an artist 
artisan. To be a work of art a, thing 
must be conceived, designed, produced, or 
reproduced by an artist or under his im- 
mediate supervision and control. We are 
unable to find from the record that the 
presumption of correctness attachirig® to 
the collector’s action kas been overcome.” 
(Protest No. 330258-G-77196.) 





on Apr. 15, 1929. The “chemical pulp 
market is characterized by a 
prices and lower purchases by the United. 
States, particularly of sulphate “pulp. 
The iron and steel market underwent no 
marked changes during the quarter and 
prices remain about the same, although 
orders were reduced and slight. unem- 
ployment occurred. - ; f 
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By BROWER V. YORK 
Information Section, 


: rt: of Commerce 
ATIN AMERICA has taken a leading 
place in air transportation. There 
B4 sre more miles of air lines, regularly 
ted, in Latin America than in the 
Taited States or in Eu 


rope. The long- 
standing need for and eee ac- 
-ceptance of air franspo on in re- 
of the New World have caused this 
— means of communication to be intro- 
_duced there more rapidly than in any other 
comparable area. =< 
- This surprising accomplishment has re- 
sulted from local efforts as well as from the 
exertions of companies organized in the 
United States or Europe. The most impor- 
tant developments are recent and all indi- 













results. - 

There were on Apr. 15, 1930, 44,477 miles 
of air lines in and between the countries 
and colonies of the Western Hemisphere 
south of the United States. At that time 
there were fewer miles of regular air lines 
in the European network, which extends 
into Asia, Africa, and even into South 
America. In the Summer of 1929 the Euro- 
pean mileage was, however, ‘somewhat 
greater than the Latin American total. Cli- 
matic and other conditions still cause a Win- 
! ter curtailment of services in Europe, but 
this practice is not followed in the Amer- 
ican countries. In the United States there 
are 26,306 miles of regularly operated air 
lines. ©In Canada, Australia, and Japan the 
figures are much smaller. 

a 


To make a real comparison between these 
figures, population and area must be taken 
into consideration, for they are among the 
important factors influencing the provision 
of air services. The population of this 

. hemisphere south of the continental United 

' States is, roughly, 100,000,000, compared 
with over 120,000,000 in the United States 
and about 335,000,000 in Europe, exclusive 
of Russia. ; 

The area of the Americas in question 
amounts to approximately 8,325,000 square 

~ miles, while that of the United States is 
about equal to that of Europe, exclusive 
of Russia, or 3,000,000 square miles, more 
or less. Measured by area alone the first 
region is at a disadvantage, but by popu- 
lation the showing is excellent. The relative 
buying power of the people, the amount 
of business transacted, the degree of indus- 
trial development, and the physical geog- 
raphy of the three regions offer yast fields 
for further comparisons. 

It will be remembered that during the 
Latin American colonial period, lasting over 
three centuries, transportation facilities 
were extremely limited. Travel was there- 
fore reduced to the minimum and only the 
most valuable commodities were carried. 
There was much dissatisfaction because 
Spain required all-trade to be carried on 

"between the mother cduntry and ‘the col- 
onies through Vera Cruz and a point on the 
Isthmus of Panama and the trade of Brazil 
was long limited to commerce with Portugal. 

A . 

There were no ocean vessels, as today, 
plying between all the coasts on regular 
schedule; there were no cables nor rail- 
roads. Qnly a comparatively few Euro- 
peans were scattered in isolated settlements 
surrounded by Indian tribes. However, 
éarly American and European (other than 
Spanish and Portuguese) sailing vessels 

~ helped to unite the distant settlements with 
the world. ‘ 

Toward the end of the period.of the es- 
tablishment of Spanish American repub- 
lics (1810-1830), the first railroad was 
started in the United States and soon Amer- 
ican pioneers were building railroads in 
parts of South America. Later European 
capital and engineering talent helped to pro- 
vide other railroads there. This construc- 
tion, although extremely difficult in most 
places, has continued, but there is hardly a 
country in Latin America which has com- 
pletely developed its railroad system. 

Most of the railroads connect seaports 
with interior points, and few of them link 
two or more countries. However, the cable, 
the steamship, the radio have come since 
the days of sailing vessels, and have helped 
to bring all the countries closer together. 

The highway, another aid to transporta- 
tion and communication, is receiving more 
and more attention throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. Engineering difficulties similar to 
those met by railroad builders tend to make 
highways expensive in many parts of the 
continent, and while these arteries will 
eventually connect all the countries, they 
have not in all cases reached international 
boundaries. 






a 
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Latin America as a whole is in a period 
of progress, and large modern cities, im- 
portant industries, and other great develop- 

' ments have already made their appearance. 
These, more than ever before, require quick 
communication and transportation facilities. 
The distances between the business and in- 
dustrial, mining, and agricultural centers 
remain great. The physical geography of 
the area remains unchanged. Excellent op- 
portunities are offered for the newest form 
of transportation since, broadly speaking, 
the ocean steamer is here the closest com- 
petitor of aircraft. 

Political and business leaders throughout 
this large part of the world as well as in 
the United States and Europe recognized 
the special need for a rapid means of car- 
rying man and his written messages and 
goods throughout the area under discus- 
sion. As the result of the efforts of these 

men, there have been set up 21 operating 

 erganizations which employ about 250 air- 
eraft and hundreds of men over a vast and 
far-flung network of airways. Much pre- 

tory work and planning, extending over 
years, were required. Before the World 

, American and European aircraft were 

: troduced into some Latin American coun- 

am Si During its course newer types were 

_ “taken there from the United States. Im- 

_ . mediately after the war, when many flyers 

nd planes were released from military 
uty, some of them went to Latin America. 
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cations point to further activity and greater- 


istory of Commercial Navigation 


- . IN LATIN AMERICAN SKIES 





Pan American Union 


South America’s mountainous regions yresent many problems to avia- 


tors. The view here shown is typical of 
mountains. 


’ Spectacular flights further increased popu- 
lar interest. Governments bought air- 
planes, and began training a few military 
officers to fly. Individuals bought planes 
for business or pleasure flights. Enthu- 
siasts formed flying clubs. Local, United 
States, British, French, and German indi- 
viduals and companies: sought to operate 
regular air services. There were several 
failures and_a few successes up to the be- 
ginning of 1926. 

The German colony at La Paz gave a 
German plane to the Bolivian government 
on the occasion of the centennial of inde- 
pendence celebration in August, 1925. 

hortly thereafter a local gempany was 
ormed, which has extended its lines to the 
principal parts of the country in a network 
of nearly 2,300 miles, over which 10 planes 
are employed. ' 

At the same time European “mterests be- 
gan a in earnest for good oppor- 
tunities for the introduction of regular air 
services. Developments in Latin America 
followed in quick succession, and there were 
over 10,000 miles of regular air lines by 
the end of 1928. The airplane was being 
improved and being changed to meet the 
exacting requirements of the area discussed 
in this article, as its use there was increas- 
ing. The demand for air service grew 
rapidly after the visit of President-elect 
Hoover just before his inauguration. Amer- 
ican companies increased their. efforts, com- 
petition stirred all interests to greater ac- 
tivity and the rematkable progress of 1929 
was recorded. 

A 


The 21 operators of air services may be 
divided into 5 groups. Group A comprises 
four native in the area—their lines total 
3,471 miles in length; Group B, five com- 
panies which are combinations of local and 
American interests—their lines extend 
3,456 miles; Group C, five which are local- 
German—their mileage is 7,455 miles; 
Group D, five American companies (two 
of which have several local subsidiary or- 
ganizations), with lines extending 24,568 
miles; and Group E, a French company 
and its subsidiary with. 5,437 miles of 
air lines in this region. 

This brief outline is indicative of what 
has been accomplished in &ir communica- 
tions in Latin America. It was possible 
only with the enthusiastic support of and 
willingness of the public authorities to aid 


AIRWAY MAP SHOWING SCHED 


the terrain in the Chilean 


the introduction of the needed services. 
Their plans and those of the operators call 
for considerable extensions, which are be- 
ing greatly encouraged by the rapidity of 
recent and cufrent progress. 

-Nearly every government has arranged 
for the carriage of its local and foreign 
mails by air at reasonable air mail rates. 
The United States Post Office Department 
has announced reductions, amounting in 
some cases to 50 per cent, in rates on air 
mail destined to Latin America. The oper- 
ators know by their contratts what they 
are required to do and the governments 
are handling the arrangements without in- 
terruption or difficulty. 


A 


Regulations are being prepared to con- 
trol air traffic throughout the Pan Amer- 
ican republics. An air navigation conven- 
tion was approved at Habana in February, 
1928, and it is believed that it will be ac- 
cepted by each interested government. 


‘Changes in laws and regulations have been 


and are expected to be frequent because 
of the rapid development in the new mode 
of transportation and its particular char- 
acter and needs. 


Hundreds of airports and landing fields 
have been prepared or designated through- 
out the area and progress everywhere is 
being made in improving these facilities as 
well as in adding to their number. The 
larger companies have what are considered 
the best radio communication systems for 
the purpose in the world. Public sources 
of weather information are being improved 
to meet the new need. The provision of 
lighting facilities to permit night flying 
will bring Buenos. Aires and New York 
within five days of each other instead of 
10 as aé present daylight fiying or 18 by 
ocean vessel. _ / 

When the abrupt changes in temperature, 
altitude, and-weather in Latin America are 
considered in conjunction with the long dis- 
tances -and the comparatively limited ex- 
perience in flying in such regions it is rec- 
ognized that these developments are worthy 
of much praise. They should arouse suf- 
ficient interest to cause general support 
of the services and to promote continued 
progress. 





The above article is a revision of an earlier article 
by Mr. York which appéured in the April, 1930, 
issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
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This map, just issued by the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Commerce, shows the status of 
The Branch has announced that the airways program for the next fiscal year involves an expenditure of $7 
be used for the maintenance of air-navigation facilities ‘already constructed 
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"THE latest type of. airplane taxis wi 
be at the disposal of guests of 
well-known Paris ‘hotel during th 
coming tourist season, according to 
report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Automotive: Trade 
Conimissioner W..L. Finger at Paris. 
The first planes. to be used. in this. 
service are a three-passenger Farman; - 
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will be charged. 
planes will use Le Bourget airport and - 
communication between the airport: 
and the city will be provided for by 
the hotel’s private cars. 


















Of Air Currents 
Now in Use at 
German Airfield 


WIND indicator for aircraft which 
uses compressed air, gasoline and 
crude oil and requires only a small amount 


A 


of attention for operation has been in- 
stalled at the Tempelhof airport in Ger- 
many, according to reports received by. the 
Department of Commerce and just. made 
public. 

It was stated that the device has been 
placed in the center of the landing field 
in an underground, cement-lined hole. The 
statement follows in full text: 

A new device, known as the Ahrens wind 


~ direction indicator, which uses compressed 


air, gasoline and cheap crude oil and which 
requires practically no attention in its op-- 
eration has been installed at the well-known 
Tempelhof airport in Germany, according 
to a report received in the Department of 
Commerce from Assisteant Trade Commis- 
sioner Douglas Cook at Berlin. 

The device has been placed in the center 
of the landing field in an underground, 
cement-lined hole with two compartments. 
The first of these compartments is.4 feet 
long, 4 feet deep and 3 feet wide. It con- 
tains a compressed air tank, a gasoline 
tank and under the two a partially sub- 
merged oil tank so located and covered to 
prevent congealing of oil in cold weather. 


The compressed air tank is connected with . 


the gasoline tank and with the oil tank 
by means of flexible copper tubes, each 
tube having a value for regulation pur- 
poses, The second compartment is 3 feet 
long, three feet wide and 3 feet deep and 
houses three parallel cast iron plates set 
about 2 inches over- each other; the hous- 
ing around and over the plates is of sheet 
iron, becoming narrower at the top and 
projecting about 4 inches above the ground. 
A cast iron conical shaped cap is fastened 
to the pipe outlet for protection purposes 
against rain, airplane wheels and direct 
down: trends of wind. The smoke outlet 
space is 2 inches multiplied by the diameter 
of the outlet sheet iron pipe. . 


ae 

There is 2 copper lead flexible pipe with 
control valve leading from the crude oil 
tank in the first compartment to a point 
above the top parallel cast iron plate. in 
the second compartment. The valve in this 
copper pipe is so adjusted that oil will drop 
on the hot plate in sufficient quantities to 
make the desired amount of smoke. 

There is a copper tube leading from the 
gasoline tank in the first compartnient. to 
a burner under the lower cast iron plate. 
A valve for regulating the flow of gaso- 
line to the burner is located in the copper 
tube in the other compartment. 


= COTHER AIRWAYS 


———am=e PROPOSED AIRWAYS 








HEeRZIN, BEING 


New 





System . Saves 


“A GENERAL change in the operation of 
the Department of Commerce radio 
- *~ communication stations has been 


| Made necess te eee ee 
teletype re ng circuits since Jan. 1, 1930, 
according to a otatalit Sage issued by the 


Aerontitics Branch of the . Department. 
Full text of the statement follows: 

Rapid extension of the teletype weather 
reporting circuits since Jam. 1, 1930, has 
brought about a wholsale revision in the 


a 


Typical of the manner in which the com- 
bined systerm: works is the operating sched- 
ule of the Cléveland radio station. The 
weather reports on the Chicago-Cleveland 
route commence clicking off On the teletype 
at five minutes past the hour. In less than 
10 minutes they are all recorded on the tape 
in the hands of the radio operator, who, 
prety at 15 minutes past the hour, turns 
on the raciiotelephone transmitter and 

asts the weather information for all 
reporting points from Cleveland to Bryan, 
and also fox the Chicago terminal. This 
broadcast comsumes two or three minutes, 


_ and as soon as it is completed the telephone 


transmitter is shut off and the radio-beacon 
transmitter turned on. 


At 20 minutes past the hour the teletype 
reports froma the New York to Cleveland 
section commence. At 30 minutes past the 
radio beacom is stopped while these reports 
go on'thé air. When the teletype circuit 

rom Cleveland to Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, and Albany is in operation, reports 
from this aixway will commence at 35 min- 
utes past the hour 80 as to permit broad- 
casting. at 4&- minutes past. In the final 
quarter hour reports from the Washington 


‘and Pittsburgh to Cleveland route will be 


collected and sent out on beginning of 
the next hour. =e 


a 
+ 
Consider the pilot fying from Cleveland 


to New York, who is doubtful about the 


weather conditions existing in the vicinity 
of his termimus. At no point in his flight 
can he be more than 100 miles from one of 
the. three radio communication stations on 
this route—at. Cleveland, Bellefonte, and 
Hadley Field, New Brunswick, N. J. Sup- 
pose he has been gone from Cleveland less 
than one hour and is probably less than 100 
miles from: ~Cleveland) He will then be 
tuned in off the Cleveland radio beacon and 
at the half hhour the beacon signals will 
cease and he will hear “ O, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 9:30 p. m., Newark overcast and rain- 
ing, etc.” From Cleveland he will get the 
New York terminal weather and the local 
weather from Bellefonte. to Cleveland. 
Then, if he is approximately midway be- 
tween Bellefonte and Cleveland, and so 
chooses, he may tune in on Bellefonte at 85 
minutes past the hour and get the local in- 
formation all the way from New York to 
Cleveland. A fellow pilot flying approxi- 
mately midway between Bellefonte and 
New York can get the lecal informa- 
tion from New York to Bellefonte from 
the Hadley - station at80 minutes past 
the hour amd the full data, New York to 
Cleveland, from the Bellefonte station 5 
minutes later. 

The basis of the broadcast schedules is 
to furnish the local reports up to a distance 
of approximately 200 miles from the broad- 
cast station, and 2 report of the conditions 
at the distant terminal, approximately 400 


ULED PASSENGER ROUTES 


scheduled passenger routes on Apr. 15, 1930. 
944,000, of which approximately two-thirds will . 
along the civil airways, 


WEATHER DATA TO PILOTS 


Time In. Sending: . 


miles away—as explained in detail nthe 
paragraph. Intermediate stat 
tions such as Bellefonte, lowa City,: end 
North Platte, and ‘terminal radio stati 
which happen to have’ but one route di 
‘which to broadcast, will goon the air again 
BO minutes after their rguar schedule 
with : smart of their own beaas weatht 
co ons and ‘emergency weather s. 
Since the radio-beacon signals are eran. 
on the same wave lengths as the broad: 
casts, and the audibility ranges are .neaf 
equal, no returning is required for: : ve 
ing the broadcasts; and, consequently, 
emergency messages can-be sent out at any 
time -by simply switching off the beacon 
transmitter and switching on the radio- 
telephone set. 
Schedules for the 24-hour service. from 
the. Department of Commerce radio’ com- 
miunicftion stations now in commission are 
) given in the May 1 issue of the Air Com- 
merce Bulletin. The asterisks indicate 
schedules set up for airways mot yet 
equipped with teletype weather reporting, 
systems. At present such weather reports 
pertaining to these routes as have been re- 
ceived by telegraphs ‘or telephone are broad, ’ 
cast on the times shown in the bulletin. * 





There will be a ‘total of 5,650 miles 
of teletype service for the transmis- 
sion of weather information along ait- 
ways ‘by the end of this fiscal year, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Asrounutio, 
Branch; Department of Commerce. This 
will mean an addition/of 2,400 miles to 
those already established, it was stated.~ 

In. an explanation it was said at the 
teletype service utilizes a leased telephone 
circuit over which signals sre tramsmi 
by an automatic typewriter providing & 
typed record on all machines along u 
circuit. Words are transmitted at the rate 
of 40 a minute. * 

The service is to be extended to include 
about 8,000 miles of this service during the 
mext fiscal eyar, it ‘was poifited ont. The 
statement follows in full-text: ; 

Steps have been taken to develop further 
the weatherservice on airways by the in- 
stallation of 2,400 miles of additional tele- 
type service, with a total of 5,650 miles 
by the end of this fiscal year. The tele- 
type service utilizes a leased telephone cit- 
euit over which signals are iy nme ag by 
an automatic typewriter providing a type- 
written record of all teletype machines in 
the circuit. The transmission is at the rate 
of 40 words per minute. The serwice is to 
be extended next fiscal year to include abvtit 
8,000 miles of teletype. The circuits are 
Taid out ona long line to provide cemmuni- 
cations between the weather reporting and 
radio stations on the route as follaws: Rich- 
mond - Washington - Hadley Field — Boston, 
Hadley | Field-Bellefonte-Cleveland, Clevé- 
land-Toledo-Detroit-Kalamazo-South Be 
Chicago, Chicago-lowa City-Omaha-Kans 
City-St. Louis-Springfied, Omaha-No 
Platte-Cheyenne, Cheyenne-Rock -Springs- 
Salt Lake City, Salt Lake City-Reeno-Sac- 


ramentoOakland, San: les- 
Fresno - (Oakland, Oakland - Medford - Pott- 


a ee 

Current weather information is coll ter a 
on an hourly basis from the principal inter 
mediate landing fields and critical ts 
along the route. ‘Weather informa is 
Collected in sequemce from each reporti 
station at the scheduled period set for eat 
circuit. It takes from four to five minutes 
to_ make the weather collection. . - At ter- 
minal points where a number of airways 
converge the collections from the respective 
eircuits are made just prior to the quarter- 
hour periods in the order that the broad- 
cast of weather information to the pilot ip 
the air is made. ' 

This system of weather collection is co- 
ordinated with the radio-beacon service, the 
beacon being stopped on the ¢xact- qu ; 
hour period for the identification by station 
@mnouncement and the broadcast of -cu 
weather information, In this manner dé 
tailed spot-weather information is given 
along the routes for a distance of 2OO miles 
from the broadcasting station, together 
with the weather information at the disy 
tant terminal, so that the pilot will receive 
this route-weather information at. the same 
time each hour, but in addition will receiyé 
the weather information from the station 
making the broadeast every 15 mixtutes. ° 

The collection of weather a by tele- 
type is distributed to the local United States 
Weather Bureau stations as well as the 
airways radio stations. The Weather Bu 
Feau station serves ag the control. station 
for ‘the particular area covered by these 
reports. It is the practice of the Weather 
Bureau to arrange with airports and air; 
transport companies to furnish weather re- 
ports at the point of ‘contact by designating 
employes of the airports and air-transport 
companies as official weather reporters, for ‘ 
which a nomial consideration is paid. 


* 


At cities where. there are a number of , 
airports, arrangements are ustally made b 
the Weather Bureaw with the different air- 

| port officials in the area to furmish data 
covering ceiling amd: visibility at each air 
Port. 7 

By methods the Weather Bureau is 

in a onan —— grt aggee pac 
On as - conditions .st eac rport 
along thesirway.- rt 

The further extension of boty ps com- 
munications and the broadcast of hourly 
weather haae for the use of pilots 

ing over the national ign 

= forward step in the of 
rs A 2 y et ; \ 


IR service in. Brazil is excellent, accdrd- 
A ing to newspaper quotations contains 
i 9 elon by A. Seen, Pierrot, acting cem- 

attache at Rio de Janiero, just made 

Public by the Department of Commerce. 
‘Practically all of the towns of conse 
quence along the Brazilian coast are served 
- By one or more of the three operating 
companies, the report states. Detailed i 
formation a5 to departures planes 

ziven to the public by the press, it iss 
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™\HE work of the Army and Navy in 
standardization of aircraft instru- 
; ments, accessories, and power-plant 
items has'resulted in their becoming rec- 
ognizéd authorities and the standards 
adopted are being used to an increasing ex- 
tent by. commercial aviation interests, ac- 
cording to testimony given by Rear Ad- 
miral William A. Moffett, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, be- 
fore a° House subcommittee on Navy appro- 
priations, during hearings on the Navy ap- 
Prgpriation bill and made public May 6. 

It is the policy of the Navy to encour- 
age commercial aviation as much as pos- 
sible, it was stated. Transcript of the tes- 
timony follows in full test: j 

Aircraft power-plant development has 
been stressed with. unusual emphasis in the 
air development program of the Navy, and 
this with good purpose, for aircraft per- 
formance is primarily based uporm relia- 
bility and performance of aitcraft engines. 

In this field the Navy Department has 
produced in conjunction with private en-. 
terprises engines of proved performance 
for every class of duty. 


* * 
Particular attention has been given tq 
increased dependability of the engine in- 


stallations of airplanes, with further reduc- , 


tions in weight where this could be con- 
sistently. accomplished. 

With the limitation imposed by the five- 

& year aircraff program, although the au- 
Hhorized limitation of 1,000 planes will be 
reached, the original program should be 
completed as early as practicable. 

On . July: 1, 1926, .the date the program 
began, there were on hand in the Navy, 
351 useful planes. During that fiscal year 
(1927) 256 planes ‘were delivered and 139 
were lost through wastage, leaving 468 on 
hand July 1, 1927. During the fiscal year 
1928, 335 planes were delivered and 179 
lost through wastage, leaving 624 on hand 
July 1, 1928. During 1929, 396 planes were 
delivered and 191 were lost through wast- 


NAVAL AVIATION 


Finds Recruits 
Are Not Needed 


JJISCONTINUANCE of recruiting 

mong enlisted men of the Navy for 

aviation pilot training was recently ordered 

by the Bureau of Navigation, Department 

of the Navy, because sufficient applications 

. are on hand to meet prospective require- 
ments, 4 

In a letter to all ships and stations, Capt. 
E. B. Larimer, Acting Chief of the Bureau, 
explained that the forwarding of recom- 
mendations of applicants, will be discon- 
tinued until such time as the Bureau fecls 
the need. for obtaining additional recom- 
mendations. He,stated orally there is.no 
thought of redu¢ing the numbers of en- 
listed pilots, since the law requires that 
approximately one-third of the naval pilots 
be enlisted men. 

‘ a 
The present “waiting list,” Capt. Larimer 
pointed out, is more than sufficient to sup- 
ly prospective needs for the immediate 
Setane He explained that candidates for 
aviation are given preliminary examination 
at Hampton Roads, Va., and at San Diego, 
Calif., to insure that they are physically 
.and psychologically fitted for air duty. 

The full text of the circular letter fol- 

Ws : 

The forwarding of recommendations of 
applicants for aviation pilot training will 
be discontinued, until such time as the Bu- 
reau feels the need of obtaining additional 
recommendations. 

Applications now. on file in the Bureau 
are being retained for future considera- 
tion, Selections from among applicants 





now on file dépend upon future needs of 
the service for training men to become 
aviation pilots. 

Applications for flight training, received 
in the Bureau of Navigation, after Apr. 
30, 1930, will be returned for filing in cur- 
rent service records. 


‘ARMY. AND.NAVY DEVICES 
As Aids to Aviation Industry 


age, leaving 829 planes ‘on' hand on July 1, 
1929. 

This outlines the progress of the five- 
year program thus far. For the present 


fiscal year, 1930, it is expected that 359 » 


planes will be delivered’ The wastage is 
estimated at 236, leaving’952 planes on hand 
July 1, 1930. Deliveries. for 1931 are es- 
timated at 272 and wastage at 265, leaving 
959 planes on hand July 1,°1931. | 

During the fiscal year 1932 it is expected 
that 252 planes’ will be’ delivered if the 
budget estimates ‘for 1931 are approved by 
Congress. Wastage is estimated at 211, 
leaving the authorized number of 1,000 use- 
ful planes on hand July 1, 1932, the date on 
which deliveries under the five-year pro- 
gram will end. s § 


The program further provides for the 
purchase of 33 planes each year, after the 
end of the five-year program. This is the 
number considered necessary to maintain 
the aircraft strength of the Navy at 1,000 
useful planes. ; 

The policy of the Navy is to- encourage 
commercial aviation as much as possible, 
and not a day goes by that assistance in the 
form of material or information is not fur- 
nished to some manufacturer, school, or 
other organization connected with aviation. 

The Navy has taken the lead in the de- 
sign and projection of many developments 
which have been put to good use by com- 
mercial aviation. 

The air-cooled engine, flotation gear for 
land planes flying over water, pontoons and 
flying-boat hulls, lighter. and improved ‘in- 
struments, methods of navigation, and va- 
rious other subjects which required a great 
deal of research and experimentation have 
all been freely given to and adopted by com- 
mercial interests. 


A 
Several years ago the Army afd Navy 


recognized the need for. standardizatéon - 


within the aeronautical .industry, particu- 
larly on material. specifications, the result 
being the annual conference. The need for 
standardization has been so urgent that the 
conferences ‘have extended their standardi- 
zation activities to include not only material 
specifications but standards for instru- 
ments, accessories, and power-plant items. 
As a result of the thoroughness of this work 
the Army and Navy have become the rec- 
ognized authorities on aeronautieal stand- 
ardization, and the standards adopted: are 
being used to an increasing extent by com- 
mercial aviation interests. 





‘Flying In Persia 


HIRTY per cent of the passenger flights 
made by aircraft in Persia during 1929 
were’ undertaken’ outside’ of the regular 
services, according to a report by Henry S. 
Villard, vice consul in charge at. Teheran, 
which has just been issued ‘in summarized 
form by the Department of Commerce. 
“Pull text’ of the Department's summary 
follows: ; 

Thirty per cent of the flights in Persia 
during 1929 were undertaken outside of the 
regular services. _The most noteworthy of 
these were that of an American-journalist 
from Teheran to Herat and Kanadahar, Af- 
ganistan and return, a journey from Berlin 
to Teheran and the South of Persia with 
consignments of vaccine, flights from Te- 

“heran to Meshed transporting 18 doctors 
for service in the Rhorassan earthquake, 
and a sightseeing trip by American tour- 
ists from Dazdab on the Indian frontier to 
Baddad, via Kerman, Yezd, Shiraz, Isfahan, 
Teheran, Ramadan, and Kermanshah. 
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Except during the months of December, 
January and February the service is regu- 
lar. At that time of the year it is often 
impossible to continue service..on account 
of the heavy snows on the high mountains 
and the terrific winds produced by the deep 
valleys on some of the routes. 

The contract made in 1927 between the 
Junkers company and the Persian govern- 
ment was for five years, and though this 
contract has two years to run, it is reported 
that proposals have been made to extend 
the company’s contract for an additional 
ment was for five years, and though this 
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Underwood & Underwood 


This is a general view of the scene at the Bureau of Standards in Washington when Federal scientists made a 
series of tests of the ability of various automatic sprinkler systems to control fires in hangars. The hangar shown 
in the photograph was built solely for the tests‘and obsolete craft were placed in it as fuel for the flames 











Greater Safety Is Aim in Applying 


NEW AIR TRANSPORT. RULES 


EGULATIONS governing scheduled 

R operation of interstate passenger air 

transport services have been prepared 

and promulgated by the Department of 

Commerce, according to a statement issued 

May 9 by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment. 

Full text of the statement follows: 

For the purpose of surrounding air lines 
engaged in the scheduled transportation of 
passengers in interstate commerce with all 
possible safeguards and with the view of 
providing air transportation with virtually 
the same uniformity of operation as is now 
enjoyed by the major railroads and:steam- 
ship systems, the Department of Commerce 
has prepared and promulgated a supplement 
to the Air Commerce' Regulations requiring 
the operators of scheduled air passenger 
transport. services in interstaté commerce, 
to obtain from the Secretary of Commerce 
a certificate of authority to operate such 
service, 

A 

In making this announcement, Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, said: 

“The certificate of authority will be is- 
sued only to those operators who effect com- 
plete compliance with the new regulations 
and the interpretations thereunder. When 
placed in full operation and effect, these 
regulations, which constitute a standard 
or code 6f minimum requirements govern- 
ing the operation of ‘scheduled interstate 
air passenger routes, are expected to bring 
about unprecedented records of safety and 
reliability in this phase of civil aeronautics. 

“These regulations are effective at mid- 
night May 15, 1980, and on or before July 
15, 60 days hence, applications for the cer- 
tificate of authority shall be filed by the 
operators with the Department of Com- 
merce. Upon receipt of the application, the 
Department of Commerce may issue a tem- 
porary letter of authority to operate, pend- 
ing inspection of the route by Department 
of Commerce inspectors. 

“This action by the Department of Com- 

















Underwood & Underwood 


This is the Navy's newest fighting plane. It is a two-passenger pursuit ship and recently was received for testing 
at the Naval Air Station at Washington. The plane is equipped with five’machine guns, three being forward and 
two in the rear. Details regarding speed, ceiling, rate of climb and other elements of performance have not been 


announced by the Navy Department. 
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merce has now pvecome necessary in order 
to standardize the various methods of in- 
terstate passenger air transport operation 
that have developed and will continue to de- 
velop in the future. It is in furtherance 
of a comprehensive, fundamental program 
which has been developed under the provi- 
sions of the air commerce act. Airways 
are now extensively established, satisfac- 
tory communications equipment is becom- 
ing available and the required use of such 
facilities and aids to air navigation in the 
interest of incréasingly safe and reliable 
operation in a uniform manner is definitely 
in order. * 

“The fundamental principles involved in 
the requirements haye the approval and 
endorsement of a majority of the air trans- 
port operators in the United States. This 
approval was registered at a series of con- 
ferences called by the Aeronautics Branch 
with the operators late in January and early 
in February for the purpose of making a 
thorough study of the subject.” 

Since those conferences, the Aeronautics 
Branch has been engaged in the preparation 
of the requirements and the interpretations 
to be listed thereunder. These interpreta- 
tions have engaged the attention of the 
Aeronautics Branch for many weeks and 
now are virtually completed. They will be 
published later. 

A 


The requirements, which will form a sup- 
plement to the basic Air Commerce Regu- 
lations, arg as follows: 

1.’Law of Scheduled Operation of Inter- 
state Passenger Air Transport Services: 

“The Secretary of Commerce shall by reg- 
ulation * * * provide for the issuance and 
expiration, and for the suspension and revo- 
cation, of registration, aircraft, and air- 
man certificates, and such other certificates 
as the Secretary of Commerce deems neces- 
sary in administering the functions vested 
in him under this act.” (Sec. 3f.) 

2. Application of the Law: 

For the purpose of conducting the sched- 
uled operation of passenger air transport 
services in interstate air commerce, as de- 
fined by the aif commerce act of 1926, it 
shall be necessary for any person, firm, co- 
partnership or corporation to obtain from 
the Secretary of Commerce a certificate of 


-authority to operate such service. 


3. Issuance of Certificate: 

Before such a certificate of authority will 
he issued by the Secretary of Commerce, 
application therefor shall be made by the 
person, firm, co-partnership or corporation 
proposing to conduct or to continue the class 
of service covered by section 2. The ap- 
plication shall be made in such manner as 
the Secretary may prescribe. This certifi- 
cate, if issued, shall be conditioned upon 
compliance with the air commerce act, 
and the Air Commerce Regulations, includ- 
ing the specific requirements set forth in 
this chapter. 
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4, Aircraft and Airmen: 

(a’) Aircraft shall be provided with suit- 
able. instruments and equipment and shall 
be properly adaptable to the nature of the 
service involved, and to the conditions at- 
tendant thereon. 

(b) An adequate number of qualified air- 
men, shall be employed who shall be fully 
competent in all phases of the particular 
operation, including the use of equipment, 


~ devices, accessories, and other aids inci- 


dent to the operation for which the Cer- 
tificate is issued. The Secretary of Com- 
merce may, in his discretion, require that 
the crews of the aircraft employed shall in- 
clude such qualified personnel, other than 
the pilots in command, as may be necessary 
safely to carry out the particular operation. 

5.. Maintenance of Equipment: 

All aircraft, including engines and equip- 
ment, shall be maintained to the highest 
degree of operating efficiency, and to this 
end certain fixed periods will be determined 
by the Secretary of Gommerce for the in- 
spection, repair and overhaul of aircraft, 
engines, instruments and equipment. 


6. Airways and Air Navigation Faciti- 
ties: 

All airways or routes, over which sched- 
uled operations are. conducted or proposed, 
shall be provided with such air navigation 
facilities as are considered necessary by the 
Secretary of Commerce in the interest of 
safe and reliable operation of the particular 
service involved or to be undertaken,( 

7. Ground Organization: 


The operator shall provide to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of Commerce an 
adequate and properly qualified ground or- 
ganization to administer efficiently all 
phases of the ground operation,. including 
maintenance. 

8. Flight Clearance: 


Each scheduled flight shall be authorized, 
delayed, suspended or cancelled by compe- 
tent officials designated by the holder of the 
certificate of authority. The manner and 
form in which this is accomplished will be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce. 
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9. Operations Instructions: 

The Secretary of Commerce may from 
time to time prescribe uniform instructions 
pertaining to operations, the issuance and 
publication of which by the holder of the 
certificate of authority shall be manda- 
tory, and such instructions shall be made 
conveniently available for the information 
of all passengers in the manner and form 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce. 

10. Ground for Revocation or Suspension 
of Certificate: 

The certificate of authority may be sus- 
pended or revoked for: ‘ 

(a) Violating the air commerce act or 
the Air,Commerce Regulations, including 
the specific requirements set forth in this 
chapter. 

(b) Failure to make any proper and sea- 
sonable report which may be required by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

(c) Making false statement in applica- 
tion, or information accompanying the ap- 
plication for said certificate, or in any re- 
port required by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

(d) Conducting operations contrary to 
the public safety and interest. 

(e) Using or displaying said certificate 
for fraudulent purpose. 

A 


11. Savings Clause: 


These regulations shall take effect mid- . 


night May 15, 1930. Air’transport services 
subject to these regulations may contintie 
to operate until midnight, July 15, 19380, on 
or before which date said-air transport 
services, shail file an application for a cer- 
tificate of authority with the Secretary of 
Commerce. Upon receipt of said applica- 
tion, the Secretary of Commerce may is- 
sue a temporary letter of authority to op- 
erate, pending inspection, in the manner 
and form prescribed by said Secretary. 
reece 


Aid to Flying Boats 


N VIEW of the great assistance which is 

afforded to flying boats by ships as re- 
gards.checking their position and cougge, 
particularly when out of sight of land, the 
British ‘authorities have requested mas- 
ters to instruct radio operators to estab- 
lish ommunication whenever possible 
with any flyimg boat observed in the vicin- 
ity, even during an off-watch period, in 
order to ascertain whether information of 
this nature is required, the radio division 
of the Department of Commerce states. 

Flying boats desiring to communicate 
with ships usually call on 500 ke./s. (600 
m). but cases have occurred in which 
these calls have not been answered, ow- 
ing to the fact that they were made during 
one of the off-watech periods of single- 
operator ships, it is stated. ~*~ 

The general call signal GEZAA denotes 
any aircraft of the British Royal Air 
Force. 
















AERIAL SURVEY 
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Of Michigan Is 


Now Beginn iz on 
Its Second Year 


HE second season of the aerial mij pai 
of Michigan begins this month, acco 
ing to a statement issued. by depe: 
ment of conservation of that State. 2 
work will be handled by the de ame: 
of conservation in conjunction with” ¥ 
State highway department and the Uniti 
States Geological Survey, it is stated. Ful 
text of the statement issued by the Digs 
partment follows: as 
The ground control surveys will be. 
ried on in Mackinac, Schoolcraft, and : 
counties and as soon as weather 
aerial photographing of these counties: 
begin. It is possible that other coun 
of the peninsula will be photographed } 
fore the end of the season. Accurate 
maps will be made from the photograph 
and ground control surveys. : 
Last Summer Muskegon, Oceana, M: 
and the western half of Lake coun 
were photographed. However, groans : 
trol surveys were not made. ese will be 
completed during the coming season: = ~ 
Through an act of the Jast session 
the legislature and through cooperation 
the Federal Government, all of the nortl 
part of the lower peninsula and all of t 
upper peninsula probably will ultimat 
photographed from the air to form 
maps that will prove valuable to the des 
partment of conservation, the State hi 
way department and to the public. 
complete survey is expected to cost $53,0€ 
with the Federal Government bearing ha 
of the cost. i 
A 


In each county a ground control su 
which includes proper marking of ident 
eation points and lines, is being 
These survey marks and lines are used 
correlating boundaries of photog 
taken from the air. 


The yootgieen are taken from " r : 
Air Corps planes flying at an we Ee 
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titude of from 10,000 te 11,000 feet. : 
picture shows clearly all elevations, ‘ 
streams, roads, woods, clearings, bui they 
railroads, etc. " 
The photographs and the base maps 
from the photographs and ground 
surveys are expected to prove ‘ 
valuable in the work of the forest fire 
forestry divisions of the conservation « 
partment, the game refuge work, and ae 
land economic survey; and to the highway 
department in laying out new roads, ou 
The tops of the fire towers, operated 
the forest fire division of the departm 
in several counties are being painted w 
this Spring to facilitate identification 
points from the air. Be 


DENVER’S. FIEI 
Issued Highest == 


, 


AN AIRPORT, at Denver, Cole., ava : 


and operated by the City and 

of Denver, has been. issued the og é 
rating under airport rating regulations \ 
the Department of Commerce, the 
ment recently announced. Full text of ‘ 
announcement follows: : 

The municipal airport at Denver, Calo. 
has been issued the second rating ; 
the airport rating regulations of the Aére- 
nautics Branch, Department of 5 
it is announced by Clarence M. Young, Ag- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aere- 


nautics. ‘ oa 
The rating issued to the Denver airport 

is an A-1-A, the highest under the airpo 

rating regulations. The airport at 

ver is owned and operated by the City @ 

County of Denver.. The first rating, * 

A-1-A, was issued to the municipal atrvat 5 


4a 






er 










BALA 


» 


at Pontiac, Mich., on Feb. 11 of this: 

“Upon receipt of an application for 3 
airport rating, Mr. Young explained, 
Aeronautics Branch makes a : th pS 
study and check of the data submitted 
when it indicates that the airport has met. 
the minimum requirements for the rating, 
a personal examingtion and inspection’ 
the airport in question is made. ae 

“While the A-1-A is the highest rat 
issued by the Department of Commer 
such a rating does not indicate that 
ultimate in airport design has been reac 
The airport rating regulations. est: 
certain minimum requirements and the Fat 
ings indicate that these requirements ki 
been met. They are convenint guides t 
detailed description of. the airport ‘f, 
ties and equipment, its size and provisi 
for night flying.” 






















HE Rhodesian air survey, which 
will cover 63,000 square miles 

along the Zambesi River in South § 
Africa, is the subject of a report = 
Assistant Trade Commissioner : 
Wayne G. Clark, Johannesburg, to 
Department of Commerce. a3 

The flying and photographic work, 
it is estimated, will take 12 months,. 
according to a summary of the r 
just issued by the rtment, 
text of the summary follows: 

The staff consists of three pile A 
three surveyors, three assistant — 
ground surveyors, three photograp! 
ers and three mechanics. A 
Gloster A. S. 81) airplane fitted 
two Jupiter motors, capable of ¢ 
ing fuel sufficient for seven hours 
be used. A large quantity of aw so 
and equipment have been sent to t 
north for the survey party. Be 
eee and two trailers will carry 
plies. se 
- The ground surveyors are: to 
in conjunction with the air 
graphic staff, both. parties } 
touch with headquarters by 
The photographs will be sent to Eng 
land, where most of the ing. 
will be done, although many 
maps for township surveys 
completed at Bulawayo. 
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of Labor Depart- 
ment Show Organizations 
Handled Goods Valued a 

~ $22,500,000 


_—_— 
“Goods valued at more than $22,500,000 
were handled in 1929 on a wholesale basis 
‘through strictly cooperative channels, ac- 
‘gording to a statement just made public 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
ent of Labor. There was a net 
‘profit. of $416,591 on this business, of 
which $297,036 was returned to the local 
cooperative societies on the basis of their 
tronage and $26,864 was paid te them 
Ey taterest on share capital. 


cs 


e total business done during the 
4 we4.07T R29 was reported by the 
consumers’ cooperative wholesale 
Societies now in operation in the coun- 
‘try, $757,274 by oes wholesales. which 
i roleum products, 
Ag as wholesales — 
andle no consumers’ goods but deal alto- 
Recher in farm supplies, it was stated. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The year 1929 witnessed the starting of 
operations of two new cooperative whole- 
sale organizations. One of these was 
tHe Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, 
whose headquarters are in New York 
City and which began business in March. 
The other was the Union Oil Co., a co- 
operative wholesale organization which 
serves many of the farmers’ cooperative 
oil associations of the Middle West, espe- 
cially in Kansas. Its headquarters are 
in Kansas City, Mo., and it began opera- 
tions in February, 1929. The Farmers 
Union State Exchange in Omaha, Nebr., 
hae been in existence since 1914, the 
Cooperative Central Exchange since 1917, 
the Grange Cooperative Wholesale since 
1919, and the Minnesota Co-op Oil Co. 
since January, 1927. 
Varieties of Goods Handled 


The -Cooperative Central Exchange 
handles groceries, flour, and certain farm 
supplies such as feed, paints, wire nails, 
fencing, roofing, etc., and is contemplat- 
ing the introduction of clothing and foot- 
wear (shoes and rubbers). It operates 
a bakery whose output for 1929 was 
valued at $101,156. The Eastern Co- 
operative Wholesale does as yet only a 
jobbing business, no warehousing being 
attempted. It handles orders of flour, 
feed, groceries, coal, and “anything 
needed by the stores” which are its mem- 
bers. The farmers’ Union State Ex- 
change carries groceries, clothing, coal, 

line, motor oils, automobile tires, 
and all kinds of farm supplies. The 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale does a} 
iobbing business in groceries, feed, and 
ardware. The Cooperative Central Ex-| 
change and the Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesaleare experimenting, with a good 
deal of success, in goods packed for them 
under a special cooperative label. In-that 
way they are building up a demand for 
cooperative goods, are able to control the | 
quality cf the goods sold, and are enabled | 
to cut down the number of brands of 
goods carried. 7 

A table shows the development, as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, of the six cooperative 
wholesales which handle consumers’ 
goods. The data shown were obtained 
as part of the general cooperative study 
now being carried on by the lureau of 
Labor Statistics. In order to round out 
the picture of cooperative wholesaling 
in the United States, data for two or- 
ganizations which cannot be considered 
consumers’ organizations in any sense, 
since they purchase for local farm asso- 
ciations only goods used in the business 
operations of the farm, such as fertilizer, 
feed, seed, twine, salt, oyster shells, etc. 
These. organizations are the. Eastern 
Farmers’ Exchange and the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Service Co. A third organiza- 
tion of this class—the Farmers’ Union 
Jobbing Association, Kansas City, Mo.— 
did not furnish a report. , 

According to the table, the Cooperative 
Central Exchange, Superior, Wis., had 
sales of $1,755,627, a net profit of $35,- 
798, and paid patronage dividends of 
$28,088 and $4,710 as interest on share 
capital. Sales of the Eastern Coopera- 
tive Wholesale, New York City, were 
$203,756 for nine months, and net profit 
was $1,365. The Eastern States Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, Springfield, Mass., had 
sales of $11,922,671, a net ‘profit of $107,- 
582 and patronage dividends totaling 
$71,536 wer paid. The Farmers’ Union 
State Exchange, Omaha, Nebr., reported 
sales of $2,001,725, a net profit of $50,- 
583, patronage dividends of $22,068, and 
interest on share capital of $19,454. 

Profits of Other Cooperatives 

The Grange Cooperative Wholesale, 
Seattle, Wash., had sales of $116,721, and 
a net profit of $1,074. Sales of the Min- 
nesota Co-op Oil Co., Minneapolis, were 
$448,013 and net profits $7,798. The 
Ohio Farm Bureau Service Co., Colum- 
bus, reported sales of $5,744,189, a net 
profit of $207,469, patronage dividends 
of $175,344 and interest on share capital 
of $2,700. For 10 months, sales of the 
Union Oil Co:—{cooperative), of Kansas 
City; Mo., aggregated $309,261 and net 
profits $4,922, and it had no available 
data on dividends and interest paid. 

The total for the eight organizations 
was $22,501,963 in sales, $416,591 in net 
profits, $297,036 in patronage dividends 
paid, and $26,864 in interest paid on 
share capital. 

A second table shows the sales, profits, 
and returns to member societies (in in- 
terest and dividends) since 1920, of the 
three consumers’ wholesales which have 
been in operation since that time. 

It is seen from the table that.all three 
wholesales experienced a drop in sales 
from 1920 to 1921, probably due mainly 
to business conditions, including falling 
prices. The Cooperative Central Ex- 
change sales, however, rose in 
beginning a steady increase: which has 
continued without a break through 1929, 
The exchange has shown a profit each 
year, and during the past five years. has 
returned to its member societies $86,767 
in interest and patronage dividends. 
he Change Sales Fluctuate 
The Farmers’ Union State Exchange 
have shown considerable fluctuation 
year to year, but have increased 

ly, although they have not yet 
eee the figure attained in 1920. The 
exchange was originally owned and con- 
led by the Farmers’ Union of Ne- 

, but was reorganized in 1919, at 








: brash time the whole basis of operation 


was changed. Four classes of member- 
ps Tae cceted all of which carried 
right of stock ownership in the or- 
tion: (1) Individual members of 
Farmers’ Union, (2) local Farmers’ 
‘Union Cooperative Associations, (3) 
of the Farmers’ Union. and, (4) 
ay other State Farmers’ Union. In 
25 the value of the shares was reduced 
m $25 to $12.50, and the so-called 
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1929 Transcri 


in 1922, | 
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I n Oregon Described at Investigation 





Through 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of May 1 by Ar- 
thur E. Lundvall, an employe of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as @ witness in connection with 
the Commission’s investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
May 8, continued May 9, and pro- | 
ceeds as follows? ‘ 

Q. The next oe by American 
Power and Light pany, as shown by 
the report, Exhibit 4627, was the Inland 
Power and Light Company. Will you 
tell us briefly the origin and develop- 
ment of this company? : 

A. The Inland Power and Light Com- 
pany was incorporated in Oregon on 
May 14, 1923, with the intent of con- 
solidating under this name the proper- 
ties of various companies which were 
being acquired by American Power and 
Light Company. During a period of 
years from 1918 to 1924, inclusive, the 
control of the following companies was 
acquired: Washington Idaho Water, 
Light and Power Company, Lewiston- 
Clarkston Improvement Company, Bend 
Water, Light and Power Company, and 
Deschutes Ice Company. 

Q. Were these companies conveyed by 
American Power and Light Company to 
the Inland Power and Light Company? 


A. They were. f 
Q. Were they conveyed directly or 
through an intermediary? A. They 


company acquired by the 


pt of Testimony Covers Conveyance of Properties 
Alleged Use of Intermediary 





On Nov. 10, :1924, the properties of the 
Washington-Idaho Water, Light arid 
Power Company were sold under a dé- 
cree of foreclosure sale to L. Boyd Hatch 
for $1,125,000. Electric Bond & Share 
Company recorded the receipt of notés 
from Hatch for approximately — this 
amount, which ‘apparently were in con- 
sideration for the bonds and notes of the 
Washington-Idaho Water Power Com- 

any and the stock of the Lewiston- 
Clarkston Improvement Company, which 
had cost Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany $1,043,969.64. 

On Dec. 31, 1924, Electric Bond & 
Share Company sold the Hatch notes to 
American Power and Light Company for 
their face amount, American Power & 
Light Company’s investment in these 
notes amounting to $1,123,147.49 at the 
time they were cancelled, when the prop- 
erties of the Washington-Idaho Water 
Power Company, Lewiston-Clarkston 
Improvement Company, Bend Water, 
Light and Power Company and Deschutes 
Ice Company were conveyed to the In- 
aa & Light Company on Jan. 
2, 1925. 


Growth of Minnesota 
Power Company 


Q. Your report shows that the next 
American 
Power and Light Company was the Min- 
nesota Power and Light Company. When 


were conveyed through an intermediary | as this company incorporated? A. The 


on Jan. 2, 1925,\and this intermediary 
was one L. Boyd Hatch. ; 

Q. There was an agreement between 
Mr. Hatch and the American Power and 
Light Company, and there was an agree- 
ment between Mr. Hatch and the Inland 
Power and Light Company? A. There 
was, 

Q. What was the investment by Amer- 
ican Power and Light Company in the 
companies you have just enumerated, 
which were conveyed to the Inland Power 
and Light Company? , 

A. The investment by American Power 
and Light Company in the properties 
conveyed to Inland Power and Light 
Company was $1,882,002.22, of which 
$1,023,147.49 was the investment by 
American Power and Light Company in 
the Washington Idaho Water, Light and | 
Power Company, and the Lewiston-| 
Clarkston Improvement Company, and 
$858,854.73 was the investment in the 
Bend Water, Light and Power Company 
and the Deschutes Ice Company. 

Q. Tell us, then, what the American 
Power and Light Company conveyed 
through Mr. Hatch to the Inland Power 
and Light Company? A. It conveyed the 
physical properties and other assets of} 
the Washington Idaho Water, Light and} 
Power Company, the Lewiston-Clarkston | 
Improvement Company, the Bend Water, | 
Light and Power Company, and the 
securities of the Deschutes Ice Company. 

Q. Did it turn over any cash in addi- 
tion A. It did. It turned over $50,000 in 
cash, which was a. payment to subscrip- 
tion to the stock of the Inland Power 
and Light Company. 


Securities Received . 
For Property Conveyed 


Q. What did American Power and 
Light Company receive back in return for 
this property and this money? A. The 
American Power and Light Company ac- 
quired 10,000 shares of common stock 
and 6 per cent notes of Inland Power and 
Light Company for the properties which 
were conveyed to it, in addition to a 
payment of $50,000 by American Power 
and Light Company. American Power 
and Light Company assigned as a value 
to the stock and notes of Inland Power 
and Light Company, $1,932,502.22, which 
represented its total investment. 

Q. Was that its actual investment? 
A. It was. 

Q. How did American Power and Light 
Company acquire the control of the 
Washington-Idaho Water, Light and 
Power Company, the Lewiston-Clarkston 
Improvement Company, the Bend Water, 
Light and Power Company, and the 
Deschutes Ice Company? A. American 
Power and Light Company acquired the 
outstanding common stock of Lewiston- 
Clarkston Improvement Company, con- 
sisting of 2,090 shares, over a period of 
years from 1918 to 1924, at a total cost 
of $42,925.57. 

During the years 1923 to 1926, Amer- 
ican Power and Light Company expended 
$858,854.73 for securities of the Bend 
Water, Light and Power Company and 








of this company? 





Deschutes Ice Company, consisting of 
2,612 shares of the common stock of the 
Bend Water, Light and Power. Company, 
500 shares of the preferred stock of the 
Bend Water, Light and Power Company, 
$100,000, principal amount of the bonds 
of the Bend Water, Light and Power 
Company, $75,000 principal’ amount of 
the notes of the Bend Water, Light and 
Power Company and 136 shares of the 
common stock of the Deschutes Ice Com- 
pany. 

In 1921 the Washington-Idaho: Water, 
Light and Power Company defaulted on 
the payment of interest on its first mort- 
gage bonds and went into receivership. 
During the years 1922 to 1924, American 
Power and Light Company, it appears, 
purchased the entire outstanding bonds 
| and notes of that company, consisting 
| of $745,200 principal amount of bonds 
| and $284.800 principal amount of notes. 
| The total cost of these securities, in- 
|cluding interest charges, broker’s com- 
|mission, and ‘so forth, amounted to 
| $1.001,044.07 at Nov. 1, 1924. 
|_ These securities and the stock of the 
| Lewiston-Clarkston Improvement Com- 
pany were then sold to Electric Bond & 
Share Company for $1,043,969.64, which 
wag the total cost to American Power & 
Light Company at Nov. 1, 1924, 





“cumulative dividend” was dropped. 
Heavy losses had been sustained in 1921 
and 1922, and although the operations 
of each succeeding year have shown a 
profit, it was some years before the de- 
ficit could be wiped out. The last two 
years, however, the exchange has been 
paying both patronage dividends and 
interest on the share capital, to the 
amount of $73,226. 

The Grange Cooperative Wholesale 
sales also fell in 1921, but increased re- 
markably in the next three years, ex- 
ceeding $200,000 in 1924. A very serious 
drop occurred in 1925, but the sales have 
shown a gradual increase since 1927. 
The profits of the wholesale have had to 
go.foward paying off the deficit incurred 
in the early years. Part of the loss of 
patronage was doubtless due to decrease 
in the number of affiliated and customer 
societies. In 1925 the report of the whole- 
sale to the United States Bureau of 


Labor Statistics showed 35 societies to 
which it was supplying goods. In 1929 
there were only 14 such societies, 


- 


Minnesota Power and Light Company 
was incorporated in the State of Minne- 
sota_as the Duluth-Edison Electric Com- 
pany on Jan. 25, 1906, for a period of 
50 years. Its certificate of incorporation 


was amended on Oct. 25,°1923, changing 


its name to Minnesota Power and Light 
Company, and the period for its duration 
was extended to Oct. 25, 1953. 

Q. Will you discuss briefly the growth 
A. From the time of 
its incorporation as the Duluth-Edison 
Electric Company until the change in 
name to Minnesota Power. and Light 
Company, the company was relatively 
small. American Power. and Light Com- 
pany had acquired control of the Duluth- 
Edison Electric Company in 1923 through 
acquisition of substantially all of the 
common stock and much of the outstand- 
ing preferred. stock in exchange for 
American Power and Light Company 6 
per.cent preferred stock. In the mean- 
time American Power and Light Com- 
pany had acquired’ tands and flowage 
rights, as well as certain power develop- 
ments, in territory adjacent to that 
served by the former Duluth-Edison 
Electric Company, from- the St. Louis 
River Power and Improvement. Corpora- 
tion, R. M. Weyerhaeuser and H. T. 
Hamby, and had also acquired control 
of all the Minnesota companies: Great 
Northern Power Company, which served 
the former Duluth-Edison Electric Com- 
pany with its electrical energy; Minne- 
sota Utilities Company;*General Light 
and Power Company. 

In addition, American Power and Light 
Company contracted with Phoenix Util- 
ity. Company, a subsidiary of Electri¢ 
Bond & Share Company for the construc- 
tion of a hydroelectro plant and various 
substations and transmission lines in the 
region in which the above enumerated 
properties were operating. During 1924 
American Power and Light Company ac- 
quired additional companies in Minne- 
sota, namely, Little Falls Water Power 
Company, Cuyuna Range Power Com- 
pany and Royalton Power and Light 
Company. 

All of the above were transferred by 
American Power and Light Company 
to the new company, the Minnesota 
Power and Light Company, in considera- 
tion for it securities. With these acqui- 
sitions, the former Duluth-Edison .Elec- 
tric Company ceased to be strictly a Du- 
luth company. 

Q. Tell us briefly something of the ex- 
tent of the service rendered by the Min- 
nesota Power and Light. Company. A, 
As of Dec. 31, 1927, Minnesota Power and 
Light Company owned and operated elec- 
tric power and light properties employ- 
ing, directly or indirectly, the entire elec« 
tric power and light service in an exten- 
sive territory in eastern and northern 
Minnesota, including Duluth, Hibbing, 
Virginia, Clooue, Brainerd, Chisholm, 
Eveleth, Little Falls, Kly, Wadena and 
Staples, Superior and Oliver, Wisconsin, 
being also served at wholesale. 

The estimated population and the total 
number of communities and consumers 
served by the company and its physical 
equipment as of Dec. 31, 1927, together 
with the electric output for the 12 months 
ended on that date, are as follows: The 
total population served, estimated at 
326,000. The communities served, 101. 
The total plant and investments of the 
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Restaurant in Basement of Building— 


10, 1988. 
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nance and to interpret its provisions so 
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City of Lincoln v. Foss et al. (Nebr. 
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Agricultural Prosperity Is Sought 


| - Index and Digest 
State Court Decisions 





Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 





Nebraska—Zoning—Ordinances—Validity—Police Power in Operation of 


A zoning ordinance creating a residential district was a valid exercise of 
police power in so far as it prohibited the owners of a dwelling in the 
district, across the street from a junior high school, from using the basement 
of their house for a restaurant for serving the children attending the school. 
—City of Lincoln v. Foss et al. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 800, May 


Nebraska—Zoning—Ordinances—Validity—Delegation of Legislative and 


A section of a zoning ordinance creating a Board of Appeals with power to 
. adopt rules and-regulations to carry into effect the provisions of the ordi- 


tional because of delegation of legislative and judicial power to the Board.— 


Nebraska—Zoning—Residential Zone—Operation of Restaurant in Basement 


The use of the basement of a dwelling, by persons residing therein, for the 
operation of a restaurant for the children attending a junior high school 
across the street from the dwelling was in violation of: a zoning ordinance 
restricting the use of buildings in the district to residential purposes.—City 
of Lincoln v. Foss et al. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 800, May 10, 1930. 


Nebraska—Zoning—Ordinances—Violation—Right of City to Enjoin—Want 


district did not preclude the city from suing to enjoin the operation of a 
restaurant across the street from the school, in violati 
nance, on the theory that the suit was wanting in equity.—City of Lincoln 
v. Foss et al. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 800, May 10, 1930. 


Ohio—Executors and Administrators—Liabilities on Administration Bonds— 
Misappropriation of Sum Received for Wrongful Death— : 

A sum of money received by\an administrator for the wrongful death of an 
intestate, under a statute authorizing the personal representative to bring 
an action for wrongful death, was protected by the administrator’s bond, and 
on the administrator’s misappropriation of the fund, the surety company was 
liable to the extent of the amount. of the bond.—United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co. v. Decker, Adm., etc. (Ohio Sup. Ct.) V U. S. Daily, 801, May 


Ohio—Executors and Administrators—Actions—Capacity of Administrator 


An administrator de bonis non, appointed after the administrator ha 
appropriated a fund belonging to the estate and had -absconded, could bring 
an action on the administrator’s bond.—United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Co. v. ‘Decker,'Adm., etc. (Ohio Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 801, May 10, 1930. 
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as to carry out the intent and purpose 
of the city council, is not unconstitu- 
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To Expedite Recovery of Business 


Mr. McKelvie Says Higher Prices to. Producers Do Not 
Always Raise Cost of Food 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| that the farmer should feed the Nation 
lat a loss. Distributors may have to 
change theiy methods, but that is what 
always happens in the evolutionary pro- 
cesses of economic improvement. If the 
present scheme of marketing farm pro- 
ducts was entirely satisfactory there 
would have been no need for an agri- 
culttival marketing act. So I return to 
thé original thought that the job of the 
Federal Farm Board is to serve the far- 
mer, and we propose to do that without 
fear or favor. j : 

The underlying principle of the agri- 
cultural marketing act, as was true of 
all other legislation proposed by Con- 
gress for the benefit of agriculture, is to 
develop a farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled marketing system for farm 
commodities, To that end, existing com- 
modity cooperatives and others to be 
formed will be served by central sales 
agencies that are farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled.” This, for the first 
time, will give the American farmer an 
influential place in the principal markets 
of this country and the world. 

Foyr_such central sales agencies have 
been: eftablished; namely, the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation, the Ameri- 
can Cotton Cooperative Association, the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
and the National Bean Marketing Asso- 
ciation. One for livestock is now in 
process of being formed and others for 
important agricultural commodities will 
be created as rapidly as the cooperatives 
are in a position to support them. 

It is the confident belief of, the officers 
of the Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 
poration that that cooperative will han- 
dle a substantial part of the grain grown 
in this country during the forthcoming 
crop year. Its principal offices are in 
Chicago and it is establishing branches 
at the principal markets in this country. 
It will be represented in foreign coun- 
tries too. 

Adequate warehousing is being pro- 
vided for farmers who wish to carry 
their grain, thus to enable more orderly 
movement of the commodity and prevent 











Exports in March to Five Nations Gain, 
Decline in Volume to 33 Other Countries 





Department of Commerce Analysis Reports Increase of 


More Than 300 Per 


Cent to Soviet Russia 





United States export trade during 
March showed increases in sales to five 
principal countries as compared with the 
same month last year and recorded de- 
clines in shipments to 33 nations, ac- 
cording to an analysis of foreign trade 
by geographical areas made public May 
9 by the Department of Commerce. 

Exports to Soviet Russia were more 
than 300 per cent above those of a year 
ago, heavy shipments of agricultural 
equipiient contributing in part to the in- 
crease, it was stated orally in the agri- 
cultural implements division of the De- 
partment. 





The month’s exports to Russia totaled 
$12,503,613 and for the first quarter were 
$44,160,315 as against $12,248,146 in the 
first quarter of last year. During the 


The following table shows the total v 











Exports 1929 
PIE? oo. sd sgn dis ha ietaate $211,894,303 
North America -e+- 130,695,887 
South Americ 53,054,006 
Asia Das a 61,259,116 
Oceania ....... «- 18,552,956 
SED a stn sch ah Ad akin aude 14,394,343 

een: o. suaaite evcewdncis $489,850,611 

Imports 
NING iss cas cseanekedl $109,838,657 
North America ...,.., ( 92,253,109 
South America ............ 60,715,704 
BS Ak hue ta paid h shale Ch nak . 104,940,171 
Oceania ...... 6 edb og doa 5,529,345 
Africa ........ Or'epeedoecves 10,540,769 

Total ...cesaccoceseees + + $880,817,755 


first three months of 1930 more than 
15,000 wheel and tracklaying tractors 
valued at nearly $20,000,000 were 
shipped. 

Other countries whose purchases from 
the United States during March were 
greater than a year ago are Switzer- 
land, Mexico, Chile, and New Zealand. 
Of these nations, exports to Mexico were 
the largest, totaling $11,320,904, an in- 
crease of 33 per cent over last year, ac- 
cording to the analysis. 

The month’s import trade showed in- 
creases with seven nations and declines 
with 31, purchases from Denmark, Nor- 
way, Soviet Russia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Colombia, Hong Kong, and Philip- 
pine Islands being greater than a year 
ago. 


+ ‘ 
alues of exports and imports of merchan- 


dise by grand divisions with comparative figures for last year: 
Month of March 


Three months ended March 
1929 


1930 1930 
$551,217,798 


$174,763,762 $647,669,165 
100,358,799 , 348,279,896 279,608,313 
31,291,520 158,078,541 97,007,067 
42,422,350 181,461,627 135,446,215 
11,308 ,088 48,933,234 37,360,048 
9,479,261 35,201,348 28,767,101 


$369,623 ,780 $1,419,623,811 $1,129,406,542 


$87,725,885 $321,294,748 $261 ,027,839 
70,635,901 254,460,120 200,915,868 
48 668,833 178,776,062 
84,126,103 324,363,357 259,854,079 | 

3,027,466 14,741,602 8,480,712 

6,280,263 28,521,162 28,667,957 

$300,464,451 $1,122,157,051 $893,140,038 
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gluts upon the market. Farmers who 
wish to carry their grain in public ware- 
houses will receive as liberal loans as| 
good business practice justifies.. Those 
who wish to sell their grain will be given 
all of the benefits of the competitive 
market while dealing through an agency 
that is owned and controlled ‘by them. 


Farmers who wish to secure direct 
benefits under the agricultural market- 
ing act must have membership in a com- 
modity cooperative that is farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled and that coopera- 
tive in turn must be affiliated with the 
central sales agency for the commodity, 
if one exists. The Federal Farm Board 
has no authority to deal with individual 
farmers or marketing units that do not 
thus qualify. 

Working through the grain and cotton 
cooperatives and by emergency action 
taken in creating the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation, it is generally agreed that 
the Federal Farm Board averted a 
debacle in farm commodity prices with 
the stock market collapse occurred: last 
Fall. For instance, during the postwar 
deflation, that is from June, 1920, to De- 
cember, 1920, the ratio of farm prices 
to nonagricultural prices dropped 26 
points. During and following the recent 
stock market collapse, that is from Sep- 
tember, 1929, to March, 1930, the ratio 
of farm prices to nonagricultural prices 
dropped only 8 points. There is every 
reason to believe that, but for the 
action of the Federal Farm Board, the 
decline in farm commodity prices would 
have been as ‘serious as it was 10 
years ago. 

Farm commodity prices are still too 
low. This is due largely to a readjust- 
ment of commodity and exchange values 
that is taking» place throughout the 
world, and to overproduction in certain 
lines. 

Whatever your business or walk of 
life may be, do not forget that if the 
Natjon is to be sound and prosperous, 
agriculture, representing 40 per cent of 
the population, must be ‘prosperous, too. 
No greater impetus could be given to 
employment and business improvement 
right ‘now than for the farmer to have 
a better income. Primarily, the duty 
of the Federal Farm Board is to serve 
the farmer, but in a larger sense we are 
serving the Nation. 





Hearings on Utilities 
Recessed to May 27 





Inquiry Into North American 
Power Co. Is Next 





The Electric Power and Light Corp. 
paid to Electric Bond & Share Co. $499,- 
580 in service fees in 1927 and sub- 
Sidiaries of Electric Power and Light 
paid Bond & Share $1,133,621, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was told May 9 
in its investigation of public utilities. 

Kenneth A. Miller, examiner for the 

Commission, concluded his testimony on 
the financial affairs of Electric Power 
and Light. On request of Robert E. 
Healy, chief counsel for/the Commission, 
the presiding Commissioner, Edgar 
McCulloch, adjourned the hearings until 
May 27. Mr. McCulloch suggested hear- 
ings should be resumed as soon as pos- 
sible, and Mr. Healy said he would ask 
earlier sessions if it is feasible. 
_ The finances of the North “American 
Power Co. will be investigated next, Mr. 
Healy said, although he may return to 
the Electric Power and Light Corpora- 
tion to bring out some facts not yet 
studied sufficiently. » @ 

Mr. Miller presented balance sheets 
of the Electric Power and Light Corp. 
at the brief session May 9. These 
showed, he said, that the ledger value 
of the investments of the company in 
securities on Dec. 31, 1928, was $94,- 
858,000. The company had outstanding 
|then $104,885,475 of stock, which rep- 
resented 93.75 per cent of its total lia- 





139,193,583 bilities. 


Fees paid by Electric Power and Light 
and its subsidiaries to Bond & Share for 
“general supervision” in 1927, he said, 
totaled $975,000. 
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City Ordinance Prohibiting Restaurant’ 
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| Police Power Justifies Order 


Preventing Use of. Basement 


Of Dwelling to Serve Pupils of Nearby School 





State of Nebraska: Lincoln. 


A zoning ordinance construed to, pro- 
hibit the use of basement in a dwelling 
in a residential district across the street 
from a junior high school as a restau- 
rant for the school children is valid un- 
der the police power, according to a de- 
cision of the Nebraska Supreme Court. 

The city brought an action to enjoin 
the owners of the dwelling from using 
the basement of the building for such 
purpose. The building had been con- 
structed for residential purposes and was 
used mainly as a residence, and the own- 
ers claimed that the operation of the 
restaurant in the basement did not con- 


the ordinance if it prohibited the use 
cf the basement for such was void, and 
that the city had no standing ina court 
of equity by reason of its operation of 
a cafeteria in the school building. 
The lower court granted the injunc- 
tion, and the supreme court affirmed its 
judgment, holding that the city was not 
precluded for want of equity, from seek- 
ing an injunction; that the defendants 
by operation of such restaurant were 
violating the ordinance, and that. the 
ordinance, construed to prohibit the use 
of the basement for such purpose in the 
residential district, was valid. 





City or LINCOLN, NEBR., 
Vv. 
FERDINAND J. Foss ET AL. 
Nebraska Supreme Court. 
No. 27196. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 1, 1930 
Goss, C. J.—The defendants appeal 
from a final decree enjoining them from 
conducting a restaurant and mercantile 
business at their home in violation of 
the provisions of a city zoning ordinance. 
The petition for injunction alleged that 
the city is organized and exists under 
a home rule. charter adopted pursuant 
to the Constitution and attached a copy 
of the charter as a part of the petition; 
and alleged that on Mar. 22, 1926, it duly 
passed ordinance No. 2646, commonly 
referred to and known as the “zoning or- 
dinance,” taking effect Mar. 31, 1926, 
and still in effect, a true copy of said 
ordinance, including the certificate and 
map, being attached to the petition. 


Exemption From Operation 
Of Ordinance Claimed 


The map shows the zoned classifica- 
tion of each piece of property in the 
city. The answer of the defendants ad- 
mitted the foregoing allegations. The 





that, in violation of the ordinance, the 
defendants, on or about Sept. 17, 1927, 
established and maintained a restaurant 
and mercantile business in their dwelling 
house on the premises under considera- 
tion and have as their patrons and cus- 
tomers a large number of pupils attend- 
ing the public school in the vicinity; 
that defendants sell to such pupils 
lunches, sandwiches, candies afid con- 
fections which these customers obtain 
in large numbers in paper wrappings 
and with the consent of the defendants 
remove said wrappings. from their pur- 
chases on said premises and adjacent 
thereto and scatter the same, together 
with such food as they do not consume, 
about said premises and on the streets 
adjacent thereto, to the detriment .and 
injury of the property in the vicinity as 
residence property. 

The answer of the defendants alleges 
that they purchased the property and 
built their home there intending always 
to use the same exclusively as a dwell- 
ing but thereafter the Irving School 
was constructed immediately across the 
street from their home and the natural 
conduct of school children, described at. 
some length, impaired the market value 
of their home; that in order to recoup 
a portion of their loss they made such 
use of their basement as has. been here- 
tofore described in this opinion but kept 
no sign indicating that sales were car- 
ried on within the premises, that the 
premises retained their strictly resi- 
dential appearance, and that nothing 
was done about said premises which gave 
to them any aspect of business or af- 
fected or conflicted with the character 
or general atmosphere of the residence 
neighborhood; that the zoning ordinance, 
by its own provisions, or through ac- 
tion of the board of appeals, at other 
places where there are schools and un- 
der conditions similar to this, permits 
restaurants and candy shops to be ‘op- 
erated, and so the ordinance, if not per-’ 
mitting such use of the premises of the 
defendants, is an unreasonable and’ ar- 
bitrary discrimination against the de- 
fendants; that the ordinance is not* ap- 
plicable to nor does it prohibit the* use 
made by the defendants of the premises 
because such use does not violate the 
purpose and spirit of the ordinance but 
conforms to the conditions’ and circum- 
stances created entirely by the mainte- 
nance of a large school at that place; 











| sections. 


lent of four city blocks. The building, 
is located on the eastern part of the 
tract, is 313 feet east and west and “189 
feet wide. At the time of the trial there 
were 911 pupils in attendance. ~ ' 

The school board acquired the. prop-. 
erty in 1920, erected the building. in 
1926 and 1927 and it was opened for’ 
school purposes on Sept. 12, 1927. On 
Sept. 17, 1927, Mrs. Foss applied for: 
and secured from the agricultural. de- 
partment of the State a certificate of 
registration to conduct a.restaurant. at 
the family home. A year later. the ‘cer- 
tificate was renewed for another, year. 
The intent in securing the certificate 
was to comply with State regulations 
and not to conduct a public restaurant. 
The purpgse was to.cater to,the pupils, 
from the school. f +e 

The. evidence does not. indicate that 
the appellants intentionally departed 
from this purpose. For a considerable 
time they served the pupils with ham- 


burger sandwiches, candy, pop and the / 


like, served from the ‘back door for a 
time and later from.the garage. When 






b 


cold weather set in they let the children . 


go through the house to the basement to 
eat. Sometime during the first year 
they remodeled the basement. They cut 
the terrace and the wall on the west side 
of the house and made an entrance to 
the basement from the street. 


Restaurant Not Permitted 
In Residence District 


The pictures in evidence show a neat, 
entrance, with sidewalls of masonry 
through the terrace and with a. paved 
walk from the curb to the basement door. 
The basement is plastered, is furnished’ 
with a few tables and with a showcase 
to protect the merchandise carried for 
the pupil customers. ‘The cooking’. is 
done in the basement. Candy sales run 
from $5 to $10 per’ day. In. warm 
weather they sell from 24 to 36 bottles 


of pop per day. They have four small - 


tables and serve about 30 each day with’ 
food. They’ purvey hot 


ere of..: 
mashed potatoes, gravy, m Joaf,. sal-.- 


mon loaf and baked beans. 

The evidence shows that for a long’ 
distance north, south and east, is a high 
class, exclusively residential neighbor- 
hood. Except for the schéol the same 
condition prevails to the westward. 
this locality the deeds appear to carry 


In 


restrictions as to setbacks from the’ 


street and as to the minimum values of 
improvements to be permitted. Thjs is 
stated merely for whatever bearing it 
may have on the reasons for fixing zon- 


ing provisions and of the reasonableness 


of the provisions as fixed. 

The zoning ordinance consists of 18 
The first section divides the 
city into five classes of districts: Resi- 
dence, apartment, local business, com- 
mercial and industrial. The third sec 
tion defines the use to which building: 
in the residence district may be pnt 
and prohibits any other use. The per- 


missible uses do not allow a restaurant ° 


in a residencé district. 
a school. 
declares each section and stibdivision. of 
a section independent of every ‘éther so 
far as inducement for thé passage is ¢on- 
cerned; and that the invalidity of one 
shall not invalidate ~ another. 


Validity of Ordinance 
Is Controlling Point 


A map attached to the ordinance and 
made a part of it shows that the resi- 
dence of the defendants was and ‘has 
been, from the time the ordinance went 
into effect, located in a residence dis-' 
trict. The evidence clearly indicates 
that it is used as a restaurant contrary 
to the terms of theordinance and: that 
such use did not begin until more ‘than’ 
a year after the ordinance became ef- 
fective. If the ordinance is valid, the 
facts pleaded and proved in this case 
are sufficient to prevent the use of the 
property by the defendants for restau- 
rant purposes. : ¢ 

Section 9 of the ordinance provides 
for a board of appeals consisting of the 
city engineer and the five members of 
the city council, It provides for ‘an*ap- 
peal from the refusal of the building in- 
spector to: grant. a building permit, :pro- 
vides that the building inspector may, on 
application for a permit, request the 
board for an interpretation and applica- 
tion of any provision of the ordinance 
and’ provides also that the board shall. 
have power to adopt rules and’ regula- 
tions from time to time to carry into 
effect the provisions of the ordinance: 
and to interpret its provisions so as. to: 
carry out the intent-and purpose of. the 
plan. These powers are all made sub- 
ject to the power and to the final action 
of the city council. The section provides 
adequately for an appeal to the council. 

The appellants argue that this section 
of the ordinance is unconstitutional and 
void because it delegated legislative and 
judicial power to a board of appeals 
without any rules to’ guide it. On: the 


They do allow 





that under the conditions, the use of the 
property is in effect exempted from the 
operation of the ordinance by reason 


of the provisions therein attempt 
ing, by an unlawful delegation of 
judicial and legislative authority, to 


grant to a so-called “board of appeals” 
the right to recognize exemptions in 
such a case; and defendants say that 
all such exemptions must therefore be 
read into the ordinance without action 
of the board of appeals, or the entire 
ordinance be held void; and that the or- 
dinance, if held applicable, and to pro- 
hibit the said use of the property of de- 
fendants, is arbitrary, unreasonable and 
void, and in violation of section 3, sec- 
tion 2, and section 25 of Article I of the 
constitution of the State of Nebraska, 
and in violation of the fifth and four- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution 


A.|of the United States. 


Evidence in Case | 


Not in Dispute 


We have read the record and find 
there is little material dispute in the 
evidence. The defendants are husband 
and wife. They acquired title to the 
lot in question by deed dated Jan. 24, 
1923. rs. Foss testified that she was 
the exclusive owner but the deed in evi- 
dence ran to both as tenants in common. 
This is not material as me were par- 
ties, That year they built a home and 
double garage and made other improve- 
ments on the lot. The total cost of the 
lot and improvements was $9,800, 

The property is at the southeast corner 
of Woodcrest and 22nd Streets. The 
home faces north and is known as 2201 
Woodcrest. The neat. two-storied brick 
and stucco house is on a terrace about 
5 feet above the grade of 22nd Street. 





Irving Junior High~School is located 
the street west of the Foss home. 
The school grounds the equiva- 






facts at bar that objection in the terms 
in which it is made affords no help to 
appellants because, as we find the facts; 
the board of appeals as such had noth- 
ing to do with the zoning of this par- 
ticular property. It appears. that in‘the 
ordinance this was. zoned in the residence 
district, But the appellants seek to aid 
the above stated proposition as to’ the 
delegation of power by the further prop~ 
osition that the ordinance thus author- 
izes discrimination between citizens in 
respect to the enjoyment of. property, 

hat power of discrimination, they. ar- 
gue, is inherent in the authority granted 
=e board of appeals to use their ar- 
bitrary power, without regard to a rea- 
sonable legal discretion, to allow one 
to carry on a restaurant business in a 


Section 11° of the ordinance” 


‘ 


residential district but to vefuse it to . 


another in similar circnnstanees, ; 
Appellants Find 
Precedent for Claims 


The leading case cited by them is 
Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118.U. 8. 356 (de- 


cided in 1885). Ordinances of the City | 


of San Francisco made it unlawful to 
carry on a laundry within the corporate 
limits “without having first obtained the 
consent of the board of supervisors, ex- 
cept the same be located ‘in a buildine 
constructed either of hrick or stone.” 
Plaintiffs were convicted of violations 
of these ordinances by operating laun- 
dries in wooden buildings. They were 
discharged on writs of habeas corpus 
by order of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That court very prop- 
erly held that the ordinance was uncon- 
stitutional on two grounds: First, in 

administration, as shown by. the fa 

it “makes arbitrary and unjust diserim- 
inations, founded. on Siterehates of race, 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) 
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Business Law 


Latest Bulletins on State and 
Federal Court Decisions 


¥ 


right 1936 by The United States 
Copyrigit, Pablishing Corporation 






Contracts — Severable contracts — Con- 
tract to lighter and store cement shipped 
during year—Breach by nonpayment— 

A contract to lighter and store all the 
cement to be delivered at a certain Army 
base during a certain year for compen- 
sation payable following each shipment, 
was not severable so that each shipment 
constituted a separate contract, and the 
failure to pay $168.23 of the $568.23 due 
on shipments which had been delivered 
constituted a breach of contract war- 
ranting refusal to lighter and deliver 
subsequent shipments. 

Hughes v. The Rendle Corp.; Mass. 
Jud. Sup. Ct., Apr. 26, 1980. 


Insurance—Actions—Bill in bag 4 by 
insurer to determine pro rata liability— 
A bill in the nature of a bill of inter- 
pleader, brought, after loss, by one of 
several insurance companies insuring @ 
plaintiff’s stock, making the plaintiff and 
certain attaching creditors parties and 
seeking judgment holding itself not lia- 
ble on the policies or in the alternative 
praying that the court determine and 
pro rate the amount due, will lie since 
the company is threatened with a multi- 
plicity of suits and double vexation in 
respect of one liability, although it at 
he same time seeks to defeat all or part 
fhthe claim against itself. - 
Fleming v. Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany et al.; C.C. A. 5, No. 5605, Apr. 
19, 1980. 


Insurance—Workmen’s compensation— 
Private companies—Regulation— 

The State of Texas can require private 
insurance companies, as a condition to 
writing insurance in the State, to com- 
ply with the workmen’s compensation 
act and issue policies to all employers 
entitled to protection under the act re- 
gardless of the nature of-the risk. 

Texas Employers Ins. Asan. v. United 
States Torpedo Co.; Tex. Com. Appls., 
May 6, 1930. J 


Insurance — Workmen's compensation — 
Private companies required to accept 
risks— : 

Private insurance companies. writing 
compensation insurance under the work- 
men’s compensation act of Texas cannot 
reject an application for a policy be- 
cause of the risk involved, since such 
companies, as a condition to writing in- 
surance in the Staté, must stand on the 
same footing as the Texas Employers 
Insurance Association, required by the 
statutes to accept applications of all em- 
ployes not within an excepted class, re- 
gardiless of the hazardous nature of the 
work of the employes. 
-Texas Employers Ins. 
States Torpedo Co.; Tex. Com. Appls., 
May 6, 1930. 


Patents—Flow controlling apparatus for 
tapdace regulation— 

Patents to Gibson for flow controlling 
apparatus relating to automatic furnace 
regulation or combustion control under 
varying pressure loads and a varying 
fuel supply, the control means of which 
is the steam flow, held not infringed by 
similar apparatus controlled by steam 
pressure, the -pressure-actuated control 
&% being the equivalent. of the flow- 

ctuated control. ‘ 

Gibson et al. v. Smoot Engineering 
Corp.; C. C. A. 8, No. 4067, May 7, 1930. 


Weapons—Sale of shotgun to minor in 
violation of law—Liability of seller for 
resulting injuries—Proximate cause— 


‘A seller of a shotgun and ammunition 
to a boy under 16 years of age in viola- 
tion of a-gtatute forbidding the sale of 
any form of explosive gun to a minor 
under such age was liable for injuries to 
persons shot by the boy and for the 
death of a pase killed in the shooting; 
even though the boy shot such persons 
intentionally and maliciously, since the 
unlawful sale was a proximate cause of 
the injuries, inasmuch as the injuries 
were a natural and probable result of 
the unlawful sale of the gun, although 
the -seller did not contemplate that the 
boy ‘would shoot anybody. 

Nef Lumber Co. v. First National 
Bank of St. Clairsville, Adm.; Same v. 
Chervenko; Same v. Dyken; Ohio Sup. 
Ct., Nos. 21918, 21919, 21920, Apr. 28, 
30. 


Werkmen’s compensation—Injuries to 
boy illegally employed—Liability of in- 
rance carrier— 
_ A 12-year-old boy, who had been ille- 
gally employed in a butcher shop and 
had suffered the loss of portions of three 
fingers while operating a meéat-cutter, 
was not entitled to compensation under 
} policy covering injuries sustained by 
mployes “legally employed” by em- 
ployer. > 
Maryland Casualty Co. v. Industrial 
Accident Commission of California et al.; 
Calif. Sup Ct., No. 18218, Apr. 24, 19380. 


Workmen’s .compensation—State insur- 
ance association—Rejection of applica- 


"" because eof risk— 
he Texas Employers Insurance As- 


sociation, created under thé workmen’s 
compensation act of Texas as an agency 
for the purpose of insuring employers, 
cannot reject the application of an em- 
mer to become a subscriber merely 

ause it regards the risk as an unde- 
sirable one, but any employer, not in a 
class exémpted from the provisions of 
the act, may become a subscriber pro- 
tected by a policy issued by the associa- 
tion regardless of the hazardous nature 
of the work of the employes, 

Texas Employers Ins. Assn. v. United 
States Torpedo Co.; Tex. Com. Appls., 
May 6, 1980. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Costs—Attorney’s feesy—Applicabilit 
rules of State courts to case in F 
court— 


A defendant is not entitled, in a case 
in a Federal court, to the attorney’s fee 
allowed under the rules of the Massa- 
chusetts courts to a defendant upon the 
denial of plaintiff’s motion for a new 
trial, since the Federal statute (U.S. C., 
tit, 28, sec. 571) provides that the fees 
allowed to attorneys under section 572 
of title 572 of the code and “no other” 
shall be taxed and allowed to attorneys 
in the United States courts. 

Simmons v. Edward P. Swan; D. C., D. 
Maas., No. 2208, Apr. 29, 1930. 
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Zoning Ordinances 


Priority of Invention Is Awarded : 
’ Party Reducing Process to Practice 





Affirmative Proof of Abandonment Required; Failiire to 
_ Apply for Patent No Bar to Right 





After an invention has been reduced 
to practice, the abandonment of the in- 
vention will not be inferred merely from 
failure to speedily file an application for 
patent or to commercialize the product, 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals has ruled. Abandonment must be 
affirmatively proved, it was ruled. 

The opinion of the court states that 
“the diligence required of one claiming 
to be an inventor is primary filigence in 
reducing to practice after conception, and 
the law is not so much concerned with 
speed in filing application: for patent, 
provided, of course, there is no secreting 
or abandonment of the invention.” ‘ 

The court affirmed the Patent Office in 
awarding priority of invention for a 

rocess of m4nufacturing formamide to 

urritt Samuel Lacy, who did not file an 
application fer patent until three years 
after the conception of the invention 
and its reduction to practice. 

The subject of the invention, accord- 
ing to the opinion, isa “process for the 
production of a material called “forma- 
mide, one of the uses of which is as a 
raw material in the production of hydro- 
cyanic acid much used as an insecticide 
for fumigating citrus trees, ships, 
rooms, etc.” 
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Garrett, J.—The examiner declared 
an interference in this case, the subject 
matter béing contained in two counts 
which read‘as follows: 

Count 1. u 
formamide which consists in acting on an 
aliphatic alcohol with carbon monoxid and 
ammonia, at a higher pressure than at- 
mospheric pressure. 

Count 2. The process of manufacturing 
formamide which consists in acting on 
methanol with carbon monoxid and am- 
monia in the presence of metal alcoholate, 
at a pressure exceeding atmospheric pres- 
sure. 
_ Wietzel filed his application in the 
United States Patent Office May 20, 1925, 
and patent No. 1567312 issued thereon 
Dec. 29, 1925. 

Lacy filed application Nov. 17, 1925. 
On Feb. 12, 1926, certain of Lacy’s claims 
were rejected by the examiner on the 
Thereupon, on Mar. 22, 
1926, Lacy copied claims 5 and 6 of the 


Bi United | Wietzel patent and his application was 


amended to include them, and these 
claims became the counts of the interfer- 
ence declared Apr. 6, 1926. 
Conception by Lacy Said 
ToBe Established 

In his preliminary statement Wietzel 
alleged the filing of an application in 
Germany. on Aug. 25, 1924, and claimed 
this date for constructive reduction to 
practice, which claim was allowed: by the 
tribunals of the Patent Office. 

Lacy elaims conception and- ‘written 
description of the product on, or about, 
Jan. 26, 1922; disclosure to others on 
or about Jan. 27, 1922, and successful 
reduction to practice on or about Jan. 
$1, 1922. 

The Examiner of Interferences deter- 
mined the issue of priority in favor of 
Lacy and this decision was affirmed by 
the Board of Appeals. Wietzel there- 
upon further appealed, thus bringing the 
question before this court. 

The subject matter of the invention, 
which constitutes the issue, is a process 
for the preduction of a material called 
formamidé, one of the uses of which is 
as a raw material in the production of 
hydrocyanic acid much used as an insec- 
ticide for fumigating citrus trees, ships, 
rooms, ete. Hydrocyanic acid seems to 
have an extensive use which is con- 
stantly expanding. Formamide appears 
to have no use as an independent article. 

We think the testimony in this case 
establishes the fact that Lacy, a chemist, 
connected for many years with the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, and, as such, interested in the syn- 
thesis of hydrocyanic acid in the manu- 
facture of which the said company is en- 
gaged, did at the time claimed by him 
in his preliminary statement conceive 
the invention. His interest in the mat- 
ter was to produce formamide, not for 
itself, but for use in making the hydro- 
cyanic acid. To this end he made chem- 
ical studies and calculations which led 
him to conclude that formamide could be 
roduced by the process of the counts. 

his conception he disclosed to an asso- 
ciate employe of the company, Dr. E. B. 
Peck, who is also a chemist. On Jan. 27, 
1922, Lacy and Peck collaborated in an 
experiment which is described with much 
particulafity in their testimony. This 
experi it was successful and a few 
days theréafter the process was repeated 
and the article was again produced. 


Semicommercial 


Production Started 


Notes were made at the time and re- 
rts prepared, evidently quite carefully. 
hese notes and reports were preserved 

and were filed as exhibits in the case. 
They show the quantity of raw materials 
used, the hour and minute of the observa- 
tions made while the work was proceed- 
ing, temperatures, fall in pressure, rate 
of reaction, relation between rate of re- 
action and pressure—in short, as we un- 
derstand the testimony and exhibits, a 
prementy complete record was kept, and 

s been filed in the case along with other 
exhibits. 

Dr. Lacy had kept copies of these vari- 
ous writings and they substantiate his 
imony. He is further substantiated 
by the evidence of Dr. Peck, his collabo- 
rator, as to the activities in January and 
February, 1922. Dr. Sterling Temple, an- 
other of the company’s chemists, testifies 
that he was made.aware of Lacy’s inven- 
tion some time during January or Febru- 
ary, 1922. He does not recall whether his 
first knowledge of it came from the writ- 
ten reports of Lacy or from Lacy by 
verbal disclosure. 

The testimony of H. A. Bond is also 
corroborative of Lacy, not as to the early 
1922 dates concerning which he did not 
testify, but as to ti process itself, which 
Bond states was disclosed to him by Lacy 
about September, 1922, after he had be- 
come associated with the latter as as- 
sistant chemist. 

Bond’s testimony, taken as a whole, 
evidences the fact that after his disclos- 
ure to him, studies were made of different 

rocesses for producing hydrocyanic acid, 
ncluding the use of formamide which in- 





At ot i cuba 


The process of manufacturing 





volved studies of the production of the 
latter by the Lacy formula or plan, and 
that in August, 1925, he began “semi- 
commercial” production of formamide by 
such plan or process. - 

Appellant argues orally and jh his 
brief that there are conflicts, or at least 
discrepancies, in the testimony of these 
witnesses; that Lacy and Peck differ as 
to the time taken in the operation of 
production; that Fecx savs no heating 
was required of the apparatus in which 
the mixture of chemicals was made, 
while Bond applied heat, and that Lacy 
and Bond do not agree on the amount 
of pressure applied, which latter fact 
he states appears from Bond’s notes of 
operation. 


Delay Is Urged by 
Applicant as Bar 


We have very carefully studied the 
testimony with this contention of appel- 
lant in mind\and we do not agree that 
there are any material inconsistencies 
which cast doubt upon the truth of the 
essential features of Lacy’s conception 
and disclosure or the production of 
formamide at the times and in the man- 
ner claimed. 

This production, as described, we think 
constituted a reduction to practice in 
the sense of the patent laws. 

In the recent case of Corona Co. v. 
Dovan Co., 276 U. S. 358, 382-3, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
said: 

“Bat this patent is for the mere dis- 
covery and application in the making of 
rubber of a particular accelerator. It 
was the fact that it would work with 
great activity as an accelerator that wa 
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s| between persons otherwise in similar 


the discovery, and that was all, and the circumstan¢es;” second, it shows on its 


necessary reduction to use is shown by 
instances making clear that it did so 
work, and was a complete discovery.” 
The authorities seem to be well settled 
that commercial production is not neces- 
sary to constitute reduction to practice. 
As a matter of fact the record discloses 
that there was no commercial use of for- 
mamide in 1922, nor had it been produced 
in commercial quantities in the United 
States, to any great extent, at the time 
of the taking of the testimony in this 
case in December, 1926, and January, 
1927. So far as the record discloses 
the only production in the United States 
having a commercial aspect was that by 


Lacy’s company, under the supervision 
to 


of Bond, in the latter part of 1925 and 
early part of 1926. 

Appellant insists, however, that even 
granting Lacy conception and reduction 
to practice as claimed, there was, never- 
theless, a delay of nearly four years in 
filing his sealieution for patent; that 
he failed in diligence; that his general 
course of Conduct was such as to justify 
the inference of abandonment or sup- 
pression or concealment of the invention; 
that he was finally spurred to action in 
making the application by receiving in- 
form&tion as to the filing of applications 
and the obtaining of patents by Wietzel 
in foreign countries,.and that upon all 
these considerations he should not be 
awarded priority over Wietzel whose 
first application was filed in Germany in 
August, 1924, and who, under the prac- 
tice, is allowed that date for reduction 
to practice. 


No Abandonment Is 


Disclosed in Record 

Without entering into a written anal- 
ysis of the testimony upon these points, 
therehy unduly lengthening this. opinion, 
let it suffice to say that each of these 
contentions has been carefully studied 
and restudied in the light of the record 
and of the several cases cited as author- 
ity. 

Lacy being the junior party, has the) 
burden of proof. Since the applications 
were copending, he is only required to 
prove his case by preponderance of the 
evidence. 

This we think he has done. 

The diligence required of one claiming 
to be an inventor is primarily diligence 
in reducing to practice after conception, 
and the law is not so much.concerned 
with speed in filing application.for pat- 
ent, provided, of couse, there is\ no se- 
creting or abandonment of the invention. 

We do not think this record would 
justify a conclusion that Lacy had aband- 
oned his invention or that he had secreted 
it in the sense in which that term is 
meant to be understood in the. adminis- 
tration of the patent laws. 

Upon the contrary, the record fairly 
considered convinc@s us that the process 
of manufacturing hydrocyanic acid. with 
formamide as an element was being con- 
stantly considered with a view of de- 
termining whether the process involving 
the use of formamide was economically 
practicable as compared with other 
processes, The cost element was of im- 
portance, including, of covtse, the cost 
of producing formamide itself. The lack 
of commercial use of formamide un- 
coubtedly had its bearing in causing 
delay in filing the application. There 
was no commercial demand for this 
product, except as it could be used as 
a raw material for the hydrocyanic acid 
with which the company, so far as the 
record shows, was ehiefly concerned. 
Under these circumstances we think the 
record really affirmatively discloses that 
there was no abandonment. 

In so far as knowledge of the foreign 
patents to Wietzel’is concerned, Lacy 
very positively denies all knowledge of 
them, Dr. Temple, who had to do with 
the preparation of the patent application, 
states that he prepared a first draft 
about the middle of October. He states 
that the decision to file the application 
was made “coincident with the decision 
to have Mr. Bond put into practice the 
Lacy invention, 
about August, 1925.” 

In answer to one question, he fixes the 
date of the first draft as Oct. 18, 1925, 
which appellant points out was a Sunday. 
From this appellant argues that the im- 
portance of speed was realized and urges 
the inference that the parties were being 
spurred by knowledge of the foreign 
patents to Wietzel. Dr. Temple, however, 
we think, makes it clear that his first 
information of any foreign patent to 
Wietzel was about the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1925, and was derived from a title 
reference in the British Illustrated Jour- 
nal in which the word “formamide” was 
used, but no process or details were 
given. 

In Peterson v. Thomas, 10 Fed. (2nd), 
908, the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia said: 

“The underlying theory of the patent 
law, as we many times have suggested, 
is that encouragement of inventors will 
inure to the benefit of the public. Ob- 
viously such benefit will not flow from 
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face that it conferred arbitrary power 
upon the municipal authorities “at their 
own will, and without regard to discre- 
tion in the legal sense of the term, to 
give or withhold consent as to persons 
or places, without regard to the com- 
petency of the persons applying, or the 
propriety of the place selected, for the 
carrying on of the business.” In the 
course of the opinion the court touched 
the vice of the ordinance when it said: 
“They (the ordinances) seem intended to 
confer and actually do confer, not a dis- 
cretion to be exercised upon a consid- 
eration of the circumstances of each 
case but a naked and arbitrary power 
to give or withhold consent not only as 
laces, but as to persons.” The ap- 
ants cite other cases from State 
courts to the same general effect. The 
principle is sound. The question here is 
whether it is applicable. 

We find nothing in the body of sec- 
tion 9 of the ordinance nor elsewhere, 
nor have appellants pointed out any- 
thing either in the ordinance or in the 
practice of the board, that suggests any 
exercise of delegated authority or any 
favored treatment of one citizen or of 
any single piece of property as com- 
pared with any other citizen or pry 
other property. The ordinance and "the 
map seem to show that all lands and 
lots within the city limits were zoned. 
The application of the zoning principle 
to the home of the appellants was by 
virtue of the ordinance duly passed by 
the city council itself under and by 
virtue of the home rule charter of the 
city. There was no act by the board 
of appeals. The section adjures them 
“to carry out the intent F sage purpose of 
the plan.” We are of the opinion that 
section 9 of the ordinance has not been 
shown, in the circumstances of ,this 
cause, to be unconstitutional in“ this 
phase. If the power claimed by the ap- 
pellants to be delegated to the board of 
appeals should be exercised in an ar- 
bitrary or discriminatory way as to par- 
ties, classification of business or as to 
different real properties in the same 
general situation, then will be the time 
to pass upon that feature of the or- 
dinance. 

In the second point of their argument 
the appellants assert that the city, by 
seeking this injunction, has shown an in- 
terpretation of its zoning ordinances 
which makes its provisions arbitrarily 
discriminatory. This poin€ relates to the 
fact, appearing in the evidence, that in 
the junior high school, just across the 
street, the board of education maintains, 
during the school year, a well-equipp 
cafeteria where abut 600 of its 911 
pupils—all who desire it—are furnis 
lunches at cost. The school district is 
an entity, distinct and separate from the 
city. The district and the city are not 
coextensive. The district comprises all 
of the city and more. Its taxes are not 
only levied but are collected by the county 
authorities. The officials ofthe district 
were probably in sympathy with the suit. 
As shown by the'evidence, at least one 
member of the board of education and 
ey 


mere conception of an Invention. Such 
conception must be completed—that is, 
reduced to practice—or there has been 
no gain to the public. For these reasons, 
he who first reduces to practice is prima 
facie the first inventor; but under the 
law the party first to conceive and dis- 
close an invention may prevail, pro- 
vided he couples his conception and re- 
duction to practice through evidence of 
reasonable dilffence, th making the 
two, in substance and effect, a contin- 
uous act. Christie v. Seybold, 55 F. 69, 
5 C.C. A. 33.” / 

Lacy assuredly met the test here laid 
down. His reduction to practice fol- 
lowed conception in a single day. The 
two, in substance and effect, constituted 
a continuous act. 

There are numerous authorities estab- 
lishing the law that abandonment must 
be affirmatively proved. In re Mower C. 
D. 1899, 395; 88 O. G. 191; 15 App. D. C, 
144. Hathaway v. Field et al. C. D. 
1919, 177; 261 A. G. 413; 48 App. D. C. 


pel 


This decision was made | 369. 


After reduction to practice abandon- 
ment will not be inferred merely from a 
failure to fil an application for patent 
or to commercialize the product. The 
facts and circumstances of each case 
must be looked to. The record in this 
case does not, we think, establish any 
abandonment by Lacy, nor do we find 
any evidences of suppression or conceal- 
ment such ‘as should defeat his being ac- 
corded priority. ’ 

Much of the reasoning in the Corona 
Co. v. Dovan Co. case, supra, will, we 
think, be found peculiarly applicable to 
the case at bar. 

We are not convinced that there was 
error in the decision of the Board of 
Appeals and the same is, therefore, af- 
firmed. 


The journal of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals will be 


found today on page 11. 








some of the teachers believed that the 
operation of the restaurant by the ap- 
pellants was injurious to the discipline 
of the school and not helpful to the 
health, safety and welfare of the pupils. 
It created an extra hazard in the cross- 
ing and recrossing of the street by the 
pupil customers of the restaurant. But 
it can not be argued with much plausi- 
bility that the city is not-the real party 
in interest here and that it does not come 
into a court of equity with clean hands 
when it asks that the appellants be en- 
joined from violating the ordinance, even 
though the school board favors the suit 
and even though it operates as a cafe- 
teria in the same neighborhood. 

City Is Proper 

Party in Interest ; 

The city has a real interest in’ the 
enforcement of all proper ordinancés 
regulating building and zoning of prop- 
erty within the corporate limits. We 
see no 
to further the interests of any citizen 
or legal entity when those whose inter- 
ests coincide so vitally with its own. 
If, on the other hand, the board of edu- 
cation is violating the zoning ordinance 
by maintaining a cafeteria within an 
area restricted against such an activity 
the city could not join it with the ap? 
pellants. 

Moreover the ordinance does not pro- 
hibit schools within a residence district. 
The school pre was purchased by 
the board of education years before ap- 
pellants purchased theirs and six \years 
before the property was zoned. There 
may be presented-good reason and au- 
thority for saying that among’ the 
progressive things of this age the serv- 
ing of lunches to pupils by the school 
authorities is a proper function of a 
board of education. It affords proper 
food and time to eat it to those pupils 
whose homes are too “remote to allow 
them to go there for the usual midday 
meal, It fits into the subject of edu- 
cation on the line of home economics. 
It assists the spirit of social democracy 
in a way that was unknown.a genera- 
tion ago. We have always had in our 
public schools, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, the democracy of study and of play. 
Now we have the democracy that comes 
from the meeting of pupils of all classes 
at the lunch table. 


Prosecution Against School 


District Not Necessary 

We do not undertake to decide a case 
in which a party is not before the court. 
While we do not decide the ultimate mer- 
its of any future controversy between 
the city and board of education over the 
right to operate a cafeteria in a public 
school, yet it is proper here, in view of 
the issues raised by the appellants, to 
refer briefly to the law in other jurisdic- 
tions. In Harvard College v. Cambridge, 
175 Mass, 145, it was held that the use 
of real estate owned and furnished rent 
free by the college for the use of students 
who club together for the purpose of ob- 
taining, with the assistance of the col- 
lege, food at cost, does not subject the 
real estate to taxes whén the revenue 
laws exempt property used for college 
purposes. 

In Chicago v. University of Chicago, 
228 Ill. 605, it was held that domitories,; 
dining halls and club houses. located 
upon a college campus, used for. con- 
ducting the educational work of the uni- 
versity, and not for gain, are well within 
the meaning of an ordinance remitting 
water rates to all buildings used for 
educational purposes. In a case relating 
to a zoning ordinance, Western Theo- 
logical Seminary v. Evanston, 325 Til. 
511, it was held that a provision allow- 
ing schools and colleges to be erected 
in -a residence district permitted the 
erection of dormitories where students 
would use a students’ common or dining 
room, 

_Whatever may. be the attitude of the 
City of Lincoln in any controversy be- 
tween it and the school district, or what- 
ever may be. the opinion of this court 
if and when such a controversy come to 
us, we cite the above cases merely to 
exempt the city from any conclusive 
suggestion of bad faith or discrimina- 
tion in any legal sense in not prosecut- 
ing the school district for running a 
cafeteria while it enjoins the appellants 
from operating a restaurant. 

The remaining point argued by ap- 
pret is that the police power cannot 

invoked here to sustain the applica- 
tion of the ordinance. Regulating the 
uses to which re property in cities may 
be put is a matter of comparatively 
recent origin. The zoning of cities in 
this country began within the present 
generation. aturally it had its origin 
in our State more recently than in some 
of the older States where the problem 
of varied industries and business and a 
more congested pogalatien emphasized 
the need for regulation and found a jus- 
tification in some aspect of the police 
power asserted in the interests of the 
welfare of the public. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to lay 
down an 
exact field 


of operation of such power 














ood reason why it may not act | 
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Second Representative Appointed After Default I 
Adjudged to Be Proper Party to Bring Suit 





State of Ohio: Columbus. ’ 
Money paid’ to an administrator as,action if the terms and conditions of 


damages for wrongful death of the de- 
cedent for distribution by the admin- 
istrator is protected by his bond and 
the surety is liable on the bond follow- 
ing the misappropriation of ‘the fund 
by the administrator, according to the 
decision of the Ohio Supreme Court. 

The bond, in the statutory form re- 
quired, among other conditions, an ac- 
counting by the administrator and the 
payment of the amount available for 
distribution to the persons entitled 
thereto. The administrator received the 
sum of $10,000 from a railroad company 
for the death 6f his intestate, claimed 
to have been caused by the unlawful 
acts of such company, under a statute 
authorizing the personal representative 
of a decedent to bring an action for un- 
lawful death. 

Instead of distrijuting the money, as 
ordered by the probate court, the ad- 
ministrator appropriated the money to 
his own use and absconded. An ad- 
ministrator de bonis non was appointed 
and brought the action on the bond. The 
surety disclaimed liability on the ground 
that the fund misappropriated by the 
administrator, because not a part of 
the decedent’s estate, was not protected 
by the administrator’s bond. The surety 


further claimed that the administrator | 


de bonis non had no legal capacity to 
bring the action. 
The Su 


surety on both contentions. 





THE UNITED STATES FIDELITY & 
GUARANTY COMPANY 
v. 
PAUL E. DECKER, ADMINISTRATOR, ETC. 
Ohio Supreme Court. 
No. 22104. 

Error to the Court of Appeals of Lucas 
County. 

TABER, CHITTENDEN & DANNIELLS, for 
plaintiff in error; RALPH E. ZEIGIN, 
for defendant in error. 

Statement and Opinion 
Apr. 23, 1980 

This action orgininated in the com- 
mon pleas court of Lucas County, Ohio, 
as a suit brought by Decker as admin- 
istrator de bonis non of Ross Weaver, 
deceased, against the U. S. Fidelty & 
Guaranty Co. as surety upon a bond 
executed by ore Ralph Curtis as ad- 
ministrator of Ross Weaver. Curtis as 
individual was also joined as defendant. 
The petition alleges that Ross Weaver 
died leaving a widow and three children 
and that he met his death by the un- 
lawful -act of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., and that said railroad com- 
pany thereafter paid into the hands *of 
said original administrator thé sum of 
$10,000 and that said Curtis thereupon 
gave a release to the railroad company of 
all claims and liabilities arising out of 
such unlawful death. 

Prior to the receipt of said sum of 
$10,000, said Curtis gave bonds upon 
which the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. was surety in the aggregate sum of 
$5,000. Thereupon the Probate Court 
of Lucas County made an order of dis- 
tribution in which said administrator 
was ordered to pay said sum of $10,000 
to the widow and minor children, and 
for the payment of the probate court 
costs in various sums as stated in the 
distribution ,order. Instead of disburs- 
ing the money as ordered by the-probate 
court, the said Curtis converted and ap- 
propriated the same to hisjown use, and 
absconded. 

Thereupon, Paul E. Decker was #p- 
pointed administrator de bonis non and 
prosecutes this suit to recover from the 
surety the full amount of the penalty 
of sdid bonds in the aggregate sum of 
$5,000. No service was ever made upon 
the defaulting administrator. The surety 
company demurred to the petition on two 
grounds: First, that the petition does 
not state facts sufficient to constitute a 
cause of action in favor of the plaintiff 
against the defendant the U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co.; and second, the ‘plain- 
tiff has not legal capacity to sue. The 
demurrer was overruled by the court of 
common pleas, and the Shenae not 
desiring to further plead, judgnfent was 
entered against it in the sum of $5,000 
and costs. Error, was prosecuted to the 
court of appeals and the judgment of 
the common pleas court was affirmed. 
The cause has been admitted to this 
court upon motion to certify the record. 

MARSHALL, C. J.—The two grounds of 
demurrer will be considered in the order 
in which they are stated in the de- 
mhurrer. The petition states a cause of 


OOK 


Each must be controlled by the special 
conditions and circumstances surounding 
it. It must. be eontrolled by constitu- 
tional principles, the meaning of which 
does not change but the application of 
which to new conditions varies with Ahe 
everchanging conditions of a growing civ- 
ilization. 

For examples of the cases we have had 
where zoning laws were passed upon: In 
State v. Edgcomb, 108 Neb. 859, it was 

eld that a zoning ordinance was unrea- 
sonable as applied to the particular cir- 
cumstances of that case because it de- 
nied the right to a church to erect its 
edifice upon its own lots for the sole rea- 
son that the building would cover 37 
per cent of the area, while the ordinante 
limited the area to 25 per cent; and in 
Pettis v. Alpha Chapter, 115 Neb. 525, it 
was held that the police power would sus- 
tain an injunction against the use of a 
residence by a college fraternity in vio- 
lation of the classification of such prop- 
erty in.a zoning ordinance. This latter 
decision received much of its support 
from Village of Euclid v. Ambler Co., 272 
U. S. 365, in which that court veversed 
a decree of the district court enjoining 
the enforcement of a zoning ordinance. 
We content ourselves with quoting one 
sentence therefrom: “The police power 
supports also, genefally speaking, an or- 
dinance forbidding the erection in desig- 
nated residential districts. of business 
houses, retail stores bs shops, and other 
like establishments, also of apartment 
houses in detached-house sections, since 
such ordinances, apart from spetial ap- 
plications, can not be declared clearly ar- 
bitrary and unreasonable, and without 
substantial relation to the public health, 
safety, morals or general welfare.” 

Under the authority of our own hold- 
ing in the Pettie case and of that of the 
Supreme Coutt of the United States in 
the Euclid case we are of the opinion 
that the zoning ofdinance as appealed 
against here is not unconstitutional. It 
is sustainable. under the police power as 
having substantial relation to public 


general rules describing the|health, safety and general welfare. 


For the reasons stated, the judgment 


that will fit cases arising in the future, of the district court.is affirmed. 


prime Court held against the | 
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Surety. Is Liable for Administrator’s 
Conversion of Damages Paid for Death 

















jhands of Curtis 


jenactment of section 10772, the 


the bonds make ‘the surety responsible 
for the administration and _ distribution’ 
of a fund arising out of a claim for 
wrongful death, otherwise not. 

It will readily be conceded that such 
a fund is not a part of the assets of the 
estate of the decedent. It is not prop- 
erty which belonged to the decedent in 


his lifetime, and the claim did not come ~ 


into existerfte until his death: In the 
inventoried as a part of the estate. The. 


and distribution like property of which 
the decedent died seized. These prin-_- 


ciples have been declared in two former .. 


decisions of this court: Steele, Admr., 
v. Kurtz, 28 Ohio St., 191; Wolf, Admr., 
v. Railway Co., 55 Ohio St., 517.. The 
same principles have been recogniz 
and declared by the lower courts of this 
State numerous times. 

Former decisions of this court have 
been cited and discussed, which hold 
that property in the possession of-the 
administrator and which came into his 
possession by virtue of his office, but not 
constituting a part of the estate, did not 
create any liability upon the adminis- 
tration bond. 
Ohio St., 193, It may therefore be acs 
cepted as the basis of the discussion 
that the money which came into the 
as administrator did 
not belong to the decedent in his life- ~ 


ao 


nature of things, it could not even be «- 


ard 


fund is not subject to administration .- 


Quimby v. Walker, 14 ~_ 


* 


ie 


‘ 


? 


time and that it was not subject to dis- 


tribution under the general laws of de- 


scent and distribution, and it may fur- ~ 


ther be accepted as a basis of discussion 


as a general rule that the sureties upon ‘* 


the administration bond cannot be held 


liable for ‘property or the proceeds of ~ 


property which did not constitute a part 
of the estate of the decedent. 


New Responsibility Is 


Placed on Representative 

The case of Quimby v. Walker, supra, ' 
was decided upon the theory that the 
administrator was not bound to become 
responsible for the property which was 
the subject of that contraversy and 
therefore that the surety upon his bond 
incurred no responsibility. The admins 
istrator was not obliged to include that 
property in his administration, or to” 
render an account of it. He was notjre- 


Z 


A 


quired to pay the property nor the /pro- *>- 


ceeds of it to such persons as the court 
or the law directs. 

The duties of the administrator are 
prescribed by law. If those duties were 
strictly confined to an sdministration of 


|the estate left by the decedent, the 


sureties upon his bond would incur no 
obligation by reason of his default in 
the administration of a fund growing... 
out of a claim for wrongful death. To 
ascertain the character and the extent of .. 
the duties and obligations of the admin-. 
istrator, it is necessary to refer to sec- 
tion 10772, G. C., known as the Lotd 
Campbell’s Act. That statute was orig- _ 
inally enacted Mar. 25, 1851. There 
have been several amendments since the 
original enactment, but the amendments 
have only affected the time within which 
the action should ‘be brought, the limita- 


‘tions upon the liability and the amount 


of recovery, and the persons to whom . 
distribution should be made. 

As the statute now stands, the action 
must be brought in the name of the per- 
sonal representative of the deceased per- 
son. The recovery is proportioned to 
the pecuniary injury resulting from such 
death to the persons respectively for 
whose benefit the action was brought. 
The amount received by such personal 
representative, whether by settlement or 
otherwise, shall be apportioned among 
the beneficiaries, unless adjusted between 
themselves, by the court making the ap- 
pointment, in such manner as shall be 
fair and equitable. It will be seen there- 
fore that by this enactment a new duty, 
a new obligation and a new responsi- 
bility is imposed upon the sensei Gale 


~ 


” 


- 
° 


resentative, and one which was not im- — 
posed by the general laws relating to the ee 


administration of decedents’ estates, 
Five Provisions 


Control Liability 


The legislative enactments relating to 
the settlement of decedents’ estates were. 
adopted by the general assembly fully 


20 years before the enactment of sec- ©“ 


tion 10772. 
stantial changes in the statutes relating. « 
to borids of administrators since Mar. _ 
23, 1840. The statute then provided sub-: ° 


|stantially as is provided at the present ~ 4 
time by section 10618, that every ad-. =" — 


ministrator shall give bond ‘with suffi- 
cient sureties in such sum as the court 
orders, with five provisions: First, that 
he shall make a true inventory; second, 


that he shall administer according to 4 
rehts. 


law all the monies, goods, chattels, 
and credits of the deceased and the pro- 


ceeds of all his real estate for payment.» 


of his debts; third, to render a true 
account of his administration; fourth, 
to pay any balance remaining in his 
hands upon the settlement of his account 
to such persons as the court or the law 
directs; fifth, to surrender his letters of 
administration in the event a will be 
thereafter duly proved and allowed. 

The bond in the instant case follows 
closely the requirements of the statute.. 
When section 10772 was enacted and a 
new duty and obligation thereby im- 
posed upon the administrator, the legis- 
: 


ture might well have made provision” ~ 


for a bond to specially guarantee the 
faithful performance by the administra- 
tor of his duty arising out of the new 
statute. If in 1851 the statute relating 
to administrators’ bonds had been in. 
such strict and narrow terms as not to 
fairly includé the faithful performance 
of the new duties imposed, it would 
clearly have been the duty of the gen- 
eral assembly to have so Troadenedt aa $ 
language of the statute relating to: 
bond as to make it inclusive, and in 
absence of such broadening, the sure’ 
upon the-administrator’s bond could 
be held responsible for his default, 
The first two conditions of the 
can have no application to the fund 
ing out of a claim for wrongful 
The third and fourth conditions are a 
ones which must be relied upon. It is — 
claimed by counsel for the surety 
pany that by virtue of the third condi. 
tion, the administrator is only bound te 
render a true account of his administra- 


tion of property which came into 
possession belonging to the estate of : 
be seen, however, ‘! 





decedent. It wi 
the statute does not limit the 
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to property of the decedent, but it re 


placed upon the broad basis of ‘an 
count of his administration.” 


ty 


istrator is required to administer the 


money arising from a claim for wrong 
——$—$___ } 
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1 ice as Many Aliens 
Admitted as Depart 


During March Period 


Gain in Inward Movement of 
Both Citizens and For- 
eigners Over Previous 
Month Shown 


By Harry E. Hull 

Commissioner General of Immigration, 

Department of Labor 

The statistics for March, 1930, show 
34,857 aliens admitted and 15,659 de- 
parted. During the same month 40,727 
American citizens returned to the United 
States and 37,930 left for foreign coun- 
tries. ; 

These figures show a larger inward 
movement of both aliens and citizens 
as compared with the previous month, 
the number of arriving aliens increasing 
10,566, or 43.5 per cent, and citizens 
6,493, or 19 per cent. The outward 
movement of citizens also increased, b 
the number of departing aliens de- 
creased. : 

Nearly three-fifths of ‘the aliens ad- 
mitted in March were new arrivals com- 
ing to make their future home in the 
United States, 19,759 being recorded as 
immigrants. Of this number, 13,698 
came from Europe, the principal sources 
being Germany with 3,087, Great Britain 
with 2,733, Italy with 1,545, Irish Free 
State with 1,481, Poland with 801, and 
the Scandinavian countries with 758. 

Origins Are Listed 

These countries contributed 76 per cent 
of the immigrants from that continent 
for the month. Less than one-third of 
the March immigrants came from coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere, 5,717 
coming from the Americas, and of this 
number, 4,155, or 72 per cent, arrived 
from Canada, while only 808 came from 
Mexico, 381 from Central and South 
America, 334 from the West Indies, and 
79 from Newfoundland. 7 

During the preceding eight months, 
July to February last, the average 
monthly immigration was20,665 from all 
countries; Europe as a whole contributed’ 
11,951, Germany sending 2,155, Great 
Britain 2,392, Italy 1,953, Irish Free 
State 1,364, Poland 781, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries 544. The_ monthly 
average for Canada was 5,865, Mexico 

+ 1,291, the West Indies 466, Central and 
South America 408, and Newfound- 
land 153. 

Of the 34,857 aliens of all classes ad- 
mitted in March last, 23,883, or 68.5 per 
cent, landed at New York and 4,352 
entered at the other seaports; while 
6,622 came in over the land borders, 
5,415 from Canada and 1,207 from Mex- 
ico. The bulk of the New York arrivals 


* 


were Europeans, 21,503, or 90 per cent, | 


being natives of Europe; 1,910 were born 
in Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and other 
American countries; 336 were born in 


Asia, 68 in Africa, and 66 in Australia | 


and the Pacific islands. 
Of the 5,415 Canadian border entrants 


this month, 3,026, or 55.9 -per cent, were | 


born in Europe, principally Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, Germany, and Poland; 
2,161, or 39.9 per cent, were Canadian 
born, and 228 were natives of other coun- 
tries. About 75 per cent of the arrivals 
via the southern land border were born 
in Mexico, 902 aliens coming in that way’ 
giving Mexico as their place of birth; 
113 were born in Europe, principally Ger- 
many, England, France, and Spain; 112 
- were born in China and 80 in the other 
countries. i : 
Over one-half of the immigrant aliens 
admitted via the Canadian border were 
of the’class charged to the quota, 2,104, 
or 52.5 per cent, being quota immigrants. 
During the fiscal year 1929, only 214 


per cent of the immigrants admitted at | 
points along the northern laad border | 


were quota immigrants. 

During March last, 649 aliens (476 
male and 173 female) were debarred| 
from entering the country, 510 having) 


been turned back at the land borders,| 


384 to Canada and 126 to Mexico. Of 
the remaining 139 (only 9 of whom were 


females), 77 were rejected at New York! 


and 62 at the other seaports. 


The number of undesirable aliens de- | 


ported from the United States this month 


under warrant proceedings was 1,511,| 


making a total of 12,184 for the first 


nine months of the current fiscal year,! 
or a monthly average of 1,354 as com-| 


pared with 1,076 deportations per month 


during the last fiscal year and 534 de-| 
portations per month during the fiscal) 


‘year 1924. 


Permit Asked to Build 


Two Television Units 


Other Applications Also Filed 
With Radio Commission 


Applications for authority to build 
new. television broadcasting stations— 
one at Chicago, and the other at Cincin- 
nati—have been received by the Federal 
Radio Commission. The applications 
with others were made public as follows: 

Western Television Corp., Chicago, III, 
construction permit for television service 
on “any frequency,” 1,000 undistorted watts. 

John S. Boyd, Cincinnati, Ohio, cogstruc- 
Yion permit for experimental television 
service on 2,100-2,200 ke, 1,000 undistorted 
watts. 

WML, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Sayville, N. Y., modification of license for 
additional 7,662.5, 7,737.5, 7, 8,980, 
10,820, 13,015, 14,695, 14,725, 1 17,680, 
19,560, 19,600 ke. 

WQM, RCA Communication, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., renewal of license for limited 
public and marine relay service on 170 kc., 

kw.; Marion, Mass., renewal of experi- 
mental license on 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 
6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 10 kw.; Bound 
Brook, N. J., and Rocky Point, N. Y., re- 
newal of experimental license on fre- 
quencies as ahove 20 and 80 kw. 

Harold E. Smith, summit of Mt. Beacon, 
two miles east of City of Beacon, N. Y., 


752.5, 
4,755, 


renewal of visual broadcasting license on) 


2,000 ke., to 2,100 ke., 100 w. 

Metropolitan Police Dept., No. 10 Pre- 
cinet, Park Road, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
construction permit for limited commercial 
police service on 2,410 ke., 300 w 

KHD, Alaska Pacific Fisheries, Burnett 
Inlet, Alaska, license covering construction 
pant for limited public and coastal serv- 


ce op HNO, 425, 2,428, 227, 274, 252, 3,160) 


ke.; 200 w. under 1,500 ke., 
1,500 ke. 

“JL, P. E. Harris & Co., False Pass, 
Alaska, license covering construction per- 
mit for limited public and coastal service 
on 193, 186, 500, 425 ke., 100 w. 

KPD, P. E. Harris & Co., Hawk Inlet, 
Alaska, license covering construction permit 
for limited public and coastal service on 
* BOO, 425, 217, 246 kc., 100 w. 

; Southern Radio Corporation, 
\ NC-23-V. new license for aircraft 
* on. 333, 500, 3,106, 5,630 ke., 744 w. 

New York, Rio & Buenos Aires Line, 

Airplane ‘NC-664-M, new license for air- 
' t service on 278-17,000 ke., 7% w.; Air- 
plane NC-672-M, new license for aircraft 

‘ice on 278-17,000 ke., 744. wy 


100 w. 
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Airplane 
service 
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, Topical Survey of Federal Govlseoouks ¥ 
Roads in National Parks Built 
‘To Blend With Scenic Beauty 


Bureat. of Public Roads 


Directs Construction of 


Highways in Federal Reservations 


Topic Ill—Public Roads 


~ shown the practical contacts between 


Public Roads. 


a oes 1924,” the engineering serv- 
ices of the Bureau of Public Roads 
have been employed at the re- 
quest of the National Park Service for 
the survey, constructiom and improve- 
ment of roads and®@trails in the na- 
tional parks and natiomal monuments. 
The work involved fits in well with 
the other duties of the Bureau, which 
supervises similar activities in the na- 
tional forests, many of whiah are ad- 
jacent to the parks. Since 1926 the 
cooperative relationship between the 
two Federal agencies has been main- 
tained under a standing agreement en- 
tered into in February of that year. 


Nearly all the national parks are 
located in mountainous regions. The 
location and construction of the roads 
are both difficult and. expensive, and 
call for the exercise of engineering 
skill of high order. E>sthetic consid- 
erations are of first importance. Since 
the roads are built to provide access 
to natural beauty spots, their construc- 
tion must be carried out with as little 
disturbance and scarring of the land- 
scape as possible, 


THE ROADS MUST be blerided into 

the landscape to a greater extent 
than is generally practicable. For ex- 
ample, bridges are made to harmonize 
with their surroundings by such means 
as the use of local stome facing and 
the tinting or staining of concrete. 
Heavy cuts give way to rolling grades 
| and long tangents to graceful curves. 
The waste of side-hill cuts is not cast 
down hill to blemish the landscape but 
is hauled away. and disposed of in lo- 
| cations where it will be out of sight; 
and all necessary cuts are covered as 
quickly as possible with ferns, flowers, 
or_shrubs. 


- 


* * * 


S° LOCATED AS to connect and ap- 

proach all points of particular in- 
tgrest or beauty, the roads are de- 
signed to be traveled at a speed that 
will afford opportunity for the ap- 
preciation of the ever-changing pan- 
orama; and ample parking facilities 
are provided for the convenience of 
more leisured study. 

The Bureau’s connection with this 
most interesting work began in 1924 
when, at the,special request of the 
National Park Service, it undertook 
the. survey of the Transmountain 
Highway in Glacier’ National Park. 
Its survey completed, it was then called 
upon to supervise the construction. 

The difficulties to be: surmounted in 
the location and construction of this 
interesting highway may be appre- 
ciated when it is realized that the 
project was only accessible by means 
of saddle horses, and that in the early 
stages of the work the average load 
fer a pack horse was very small. 
THs GREAT project is on the west 

side of the Continental Divide in 
the Rocky Mountains. It starts at an 
elevation of 3,537 feet and for the 
major portion of its length climbs 
along the “Garden Wall” -to Logan 
Pass, at an elevation of 6,648 feet. 
The length of the project is 15.74 





In the next of this series on “Public 
12, the Chief, Division of Construction 
special activities of the Bureau. 

Copyright 193 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


|Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
| ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 


| S, 4398. Mr. Reed. To authorize the 
|Comptroller General of the United States 
|to adjust and settle the claim of the com- 
|missioners on uniform State laws (with ac- 
}companying papers); Claims. 

| H. J. Res. 334. Mr. Reid, Ill. To provide 
|for three Government broadcasting fre- 
| quencies, one for the Department of the | 
| Interior, one for the Department of Agri- | 
|culture and one for the Department of | 
| Labor; Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


| Title 7—Agriculture 


S. 4406. Mr. Sheppard. To provide for 
standard methods of grading and valuing 
| cottonseed; Agriculture and Forestry. 
| §. 4420. Mr. Trammel. Providing for a 
|fund for reimbursement to growers suffer- 
ing loss of crops from the Mediterranean | 
fruit fly and the campaign for the extermi- 
nation thereof; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Tithe 10—Army 


| H. R. 12263, Mr. Wurzbach, Texas, to | 
| authorize acquisition of 1,000 acres of land | 
|for aerial bombing purposes at Kelly Field, 
Texas, and in settlement of certain damage 
claims; Military Affairs. 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 12284. Mr. Crosser, Ohio, To pro- | 
| vide for the construction of vessels for the 
| Coast Guard for rescue and assistance work 
on Lake Erie; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


| Title 19—Customs Duties 


H. R. 12282. Mr. Arentz, Nev. To place 
an embargo on silver; Ways and Means. 


Title 20—Education 


H. R. 12261. Mr. Hammer, N. C. 


‘ To 
aid States and territories 


and the District 
cation, 


| Tithe 31—Money and Finance 
H. R. 12262. Mr. O’Connor, Okla. for 
Federal, participation im construction. of 
reservoirs for flood control and authorizing 
appropriation of $475,000,000 over a period 
| of 10 years; Flood Control. 
S. 4398. Mr. Reed. To authorize the 
| Comptroller General of the United States 
}to adjust and settle the claim of the com- 





| ment of an assistant commissioner of edu- 


| ernms National Park in New Mexico. 
| House Apr. 11. 


| of the 
TY 


struct, maintain and operate bridges within | 
| Kentucky or across boundary line streams 


| Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


of Columbia in combatting illiteracy; Edu- 


missioners on uniform State laws; Claims. | 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the adménistrative organizations. The present series deals with 


; _ . By Frank A. Nichols, 
Senior Highway Engineer, Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture 


miles. In its upper reaches it follows 
virtually a vertical cliff for long dis- 
tances, which involved extensive ce- 
ment rubble masonry, retaining wall 
construction, and heavy rock work. 


The vertical rock eliffs, several hun- 
dred feet in height, were drilled and 
blasted forming haif tunnel or over- 
hanging sections. In one instance, a 
200-foot tunnel with a width of 20 
feet and a height of 18 feet pierced 
a high prominent cliff. This tunnel 
was provided with two openings con- 
structed for ventilation and lighting 
purposes. 

The work involved amounted in final 
cost to-over $1,000,000. 


A ~ ~ * 


NOTHER interesting project is the 
Zion-Mount Carmel Road in Zion 
National Park. This road is a link in 
the new route which will eventually 
connect the railhead at Cedar City, 
Utah, with the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona, and thence by way 
of the House Rock Valley and the new 
Lee’s Ferry Bridge with the Arizona 
road system south of the canyon. 

In the 4.6 mile stretch of the Zion 
Park Road in Upper Pine Creek Can- 
yon, there is more than a mile of 
tunnel. The tunnel is sufficiently near 
to the cliff face so that it has been 
possible to eut openings or galleries 
through the face from which views of 
the canyon may be obtained. The road 
below the tunnel winds through the 
canyon like a broad ribbon. 

Before actual construction work be- 
gan much had to be done in prepara- 
tion. A feasible route had to be found 
by which to climb from the floor of the 
valley, 1,400 feet in elevation to the 

ark boundary at 4,100 feet. The sur- 
vey involved weeks of arduous labor, 
climbing rocky slopes, cutting through 
dense thickets, hanging from hazard- | 
ous points, and at all times maintain- 
ing an accuracy of measurement 
which would allow computations to be 
made closely enough for an accurate 
estimate of the work to be done. 
af STARTING the tunnel work, it 
was necessary to begin at several 
points along the line and excavate the 
galleries first and then complete the 
tunnel between these points. All meas- 
urements had to be made from the out- 
side, carried in and projected through 
the tunnel. Scaffolds were built on 
the outside of the cliffs, and all sup- 
plies and materials were lifted to 
these galleries. 

A system of national park roads has 
been laid out and a program of im-- 
provement involving some 1,500 miles 
has been outlined, the expense of which 
is estimated at $50,000,000. The funds 
authorized to date amount to $17,- 
000,000, of which $15,000,000 has been 
actually appropriated. 

Of the planned system, more than 
300 miles have already been improved 
at a cost of approximately $6,500,000. 
Construction is under way on 82 miles 
of which the cost will be approxi- 
mately $2,500,000; and work is pro- 
posed for they coming season on 127 
milés more which it is estimated will 
cost nearly $4,000,000. 


Roads” to appear in the issue of May 
» Bureau of. Public Roads, will discuss 


- - 
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Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 
ficers and Employes 


H. R. 995. To create in the Bureat of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
a division, of safety. 

H. R. 7933. To provide for an-assistant 
to the Chief of Naval Operations. Passed 
House May 5. Reported to Senate May 9. 

H. R. 11978. To authorize the appoint- 
ment of employes in the executive branch 
of the Government and’in the District of 
Columbia. Reported to House May 9. 

H. R. 7390, To authorize the appoint- 


cation in the Department of the Interior. 
Passed House Apr. 7. Reported to Senate 


May 9. 
Title 20—Education 


S. 4098. Cooperation with respect to 
Blackfeet Indian School, Browning, Mont.. 
Passed Senate May 7. Passed House May 9. 

H. R. 9895. To establish Carsbad Cav- 
Passed | 
Passed Senate, amended, 
May 8. House coneurred with Senate 
amendments May 9. | 

S. 4030. To provide Wooks for the adult | 
blind. Reported to Senate May 9. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 10880. Authorizing the construction 
Michaud division of the Fort Hall 


of the State; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R, 12283, Mr. Britten, Ill. To author- 
ize the construction of $500,000,000 worth 
of naval warcraft as required under the 
London naval conference; Naval Affairs. 


and Observations 
S. J. Res. 175. Mr. Glass. 
the presentation of medals to the officers 


Naval Affairs. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


_ H. R. 12285, Mr. Sproul, Ill. 
ize the Postmaster General to purchase 
motor-truck parts ‘from the truck manu- 


| residential township.” 


‘of appeals of the District of Columbia, 


Authorizing | 


and men of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition; 


To author- | 


Eight, Radio Channels 
Assigned to States 


For Police Services 


Short Wave Frequencies Set 
Aside in Conformity With 
Grant to Michigan of 
Authority for Operators 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Commission. The matter of State rights 
in police regulation versus Federal au- 
thority to regulate radio as interstate 
commerce was involved in the discussion. 

A hearing was held Apr. 13, on the ap- 
plication before the Commission, The at- 
torney general’ of Michigan, William 
Brucker,: headed a delegation of State of- 
ficials in support of the, application. 

The Commission suggested a plan 
whereby a series of low-powered stations, | 
strategically located, and synchronized, 
might serve the purpose without entail- 
ing a violation of its policy respecting 
licensing of police services. e 

Michigan, however, contended the cost 
of maintaining such as service would be 
prohibitive, and desired a high-powered 
station capable of covering the State. 

Experimentation in Television 

In the television field, the DeForest Co. 
was granted a construction permit to 
erect a television station at Passaic using 
5,000 watts power. The specific chan- 
nel—one of the five reserved for televi- 
sion in the continental short wave band 
—has not yet been designated. 

The station, it was testified at the for- 
mal hearing, held May 1, is desired for 
television experimentation, with a view 
to perfecting apparatus which will hasten 
the arrival of the visual art. The appli- 
cation was for a 20,000-watt station. 

Purdue University was authorized to 
build an experimental television station 
at La Fayette, with an output of 1,500 
watts. A fortnight ago, officials of the 
university told theXS Commission at a} 
hearing that the university has a work- 
ing agreement with the Grigsby-Grunow 
Co. for television experimentation, and 
a contractual arrangement whereby the 
manufacturing company would procure 
the commercial patent rights for tele- 
vision of the university. 

Rights for Manufacturers 


The station would be used in practical 
“radio” tests of the apparatus devised 
by the University and the company, they 
explained. Experiments thus far have 
been within the laboratory. Contacts 
would be maintained betWeen the trans- 
mitting station and the Grigsby-Grunow 
laboratories in Chicago. 

Station WFAA, operated by the Dallas | 
News and Dallas Journal, was granted | 
authority to go on the air with its new/ 
50,000-watt transmitter on the 800-kilo- | 
cycle channel. : 

This power places the station in the | 
category of “national” broadcasters, of 
which they are now only eight in the 
country, it is shown in Commission rec- 
ords. The 50,000-watt authority is the | 
first granted by the Commission in sey- 
eral months. 

Police Radio tor Township 

The township of Grosse Pointe, in 
Michigan, also was granted authority to 
install a police radio service. This town- 
ship, according to testimony of wit- 
nesses who appeared on behalf of the 
application, is a suburb of Detroit, em- 
bracing five villages, and is an “exclusive 
The radio crime 
service is desired, the Commission was 
told, to protéct the township from 
burglaries and kidnapings. 

Assignment .on the 2,410-kilocycle 
channel, one of the police frequencies, 
was given the township, with the under- 
standing that it must operate in co- 
operation with the City of Detroit in 
its radio work. Detroit later will be as- 
signed to the same channel, under the 
police allocation plan worked out by the 
Commission. 


Station WMCA Charges 
Interference by WGBS 


A petition for permission to intervene | 
in the case of the General Broadcasting 
System, operating Station WGBS, in New 
York City, now pending before the court 


was filed with the court May 9 by Station 
WMCA, New York City, operated by the 
Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co. 

Programs of Station WMCA are 
“drowned out” by the operation of Sta- 
tion WGBS on the 600-kilocycle channel, 
by order of the court, since jt is sep- 
arated by only 30 kilocycles from the 570 
kilocycle channel on which WMCA op- 
erates, the petition states. The petition | 
was filed by Frank D. Scott,former chair- 
man of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, and William | 
Weisman, counsel for WMCA. | 

It is brought out that engineering opin- 
ion is that a minimum separation of 50 
kilocycles is required between stations 
operating in the same locality. “Innu- 
merable protests” have been received, -it 
adds, because of the WGBS operation on} 
600 kilocycles, and WMCA has been “ir- 
reparably injured” by such operations. 
LSS Sy 
Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an appro- 
priation therefor. 





| Tithe 33——Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters | 
The following bridge bills have passed 
the House: S. 4173, 4174. 
The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the House: S. 3421, 1268, 3422, 


| 4182. 


The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: S. 3638, 3754. H. R. 
9850, 10248, 10651. 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 


and Observations 


H. R. 4138. Regarding pilgrimage of 
Gold Star mothers. Passed House Mar. 4, 
Passed Senate, amended, Apr. 14, Sent to 
conference. Apr. 17. House accepted con- 
ference report May 9. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 12205. Omnibus pension bill for 
Regular Army, etc. Passed House May 9. 


Title’: 39—Postal Service 


S. 3054. To increase the salhries of cer- 
tain postmasters of the first class, reported 
to Senate May 9 


State Books and 
' Publications _ || 





facturer; Post Offices and Post Roads. 


Title 43—Publiec Lands 


H. R. 12286. Mr. Thatcher, Ky. To re- 





Tithe 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 


_ H. R. 12287. Mr. Thatcher, Ky, Author- 
izing the State of Kentucky to acquire, con- 





~ 


| peal the act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell and patent certain lands 
in Louisiana and Mississippi; Public Lands. 
_ H. R. 12288. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. Provid- 
ing for. taxation \of the lands of certain 
entrymen; Irrigation and Reclamation, 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below, 
Kansas—Annual Report of the Commission 
Of Labor And Industry of the State of 

Kansas, Labor Department, Topeka, 1930. 
Kansas—Report of The Roll Of Attorneys 
of The State of Kansas, D. A. Valentine, 
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Legislation 


New Books 


ry 


“Avtnonmo Searmtanrs One An 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


: List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, 


offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of Jast line. 


Haider, Carmen. Capital and labor under 
fascism. (Studies in history, economics 
and public law, ed. by the Faculty of 
political science of Columbia university, 
no, 318. Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) 
Columbia university.) 296 p. N. Y., Co- 
lumbia university press, 1930. 30-9010 

Hollandersky, Abraham. The life story of 
Abe the newsboy, hero of a thousand 
fights. 201 p. Y., Abe the newsboy 
publishing co., 1930. 30-9292 

Jenkins, David. Judge Jenkins, the learned, 
loyal and courageous judge, who was kept 
prisoner in the Tower, Newgate and else- 
where for many years after being sen- 
tenced to death by the House of com- 
mons; collected and edited by William 
H, Terry. 176 p. London, G. Richards 
and H. Toulmin, 1929. 30-9151 

Jonas, E. A. A history of the Republican 
party in Kentucky. 155 p. « Louisville, 
Ky., J. P. Morton & co., 1929. 30-9014 

Jones, W. Gordon. The service charge on 
demand deposits. 113 p. ., The 
Bankers publishing *co., 1930. 30-9015 

Keller, John F. Lectures on steel and its 
treatment. 2d ed., completely rev. and 
rewritten. 329 p., illus. Cleveland, O., 
American society for steel-treating, 1930. 

30-9144 

Kerrison, Philip D. Diseases of the ear, by 
. . « 332 illustrations in text and 2 full 
pages in color. 4th ed.—rev. and enl. 
627 illus. Phila., J, B. Lippincott 
co., 1980. 30-9016 

Longstreet, Rupert J. Bird study in Florida. 
183 p. Daytona Beach, Fla., Halifax River 
bird club, 1930. 30-9303 

Mackenzie, Louis Burton, ed. The welding 
encyclopedia; a practical reference book 
on autogenous welding, compiled and ed- 
ited by ...and H. S. Card. 7th ed. 542 
p., illus. Chicago, Ill, The Welding en- 
gineer publishing co., 1930. 30-9002 

Mayo clinic, Rochester, Minn. Diet instruc- 
tion book. 22 p. Rochester, Minn., Divi- 
sion of medicine, Mayo clinic, 1930. 

{ 30-9019 

Mayo clinic, Rochester, Minn. Instruction 
book. 60 p. Rochester, Minn., Division 





of medicine, Mayo clinic, 1930. 30-9018 
Nafe, Muriel. The key to contract bridge 
contract bidding simplified. 12-p. De- 
troit, Graham printing co., 1930. 30-9291 
New York. Public library. Causes and pre- 
vention of deterioration in book mate- 
rials, compiled by Robert P. Walton. 
39 p. N. Y., The New York public library, 
1929. 30-9142 
Packard, Leonard Oscar. Nations as neigh- 
bors. Rev. ed. By ... and Charles P. 
Sinnott. 671 p., illus. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1930. 30-9293 
Phillips, John. ... The diagnosis and treat- 
ment of diseases of the liver and biliary 
tract. (Oxford monographs on diagnosis 
and treatment. vol. viii.) 539 p., illus. 
N. Y., Oxford university press, 1930. 
30-9021 
Praz, Mario. Unromantic Spain. 271 p. N. 
. A, A. Knopf, 1929. 30-9297 
Randell, Jack. I’m alone, by ... as told to 
eigs O. Frost. 317 p. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill co., 1930. 30-9290 
Robertson, Mrs. Ella (Broadts). The fine 
art of motherhood, by... 126 p. N. Y., 
Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 30-9013 
Robertson, Donald Struan. The future of 
Greek studies; an inaugural icctzre de- 
livered 6 May 1929 by... 46 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., The University press, 1929. 
30-9302 
Schmidt, George Paul. The old time col- 
lege president. (Studies in history, eco- 
nomics and public law, ed. by the Faculty 
of political science of Columbia univer- 
sity, no. 317. Published also as thesis 
(Ph. D.) Columbia university.) 251 p. 
N. Y¥., Columbia university press, 1930. 
30-9011 
Sheldon, Arthur Frederick. The Sheldon 
course, by ... human engineering, the 





science and art of the development, con- 
servation, control, and wise use of human 
energy, functioning in mastership through 
business building and constructive sales- 
manship: 1 v., illus. Chicago, The Shel- 
don school, 1930. 30-9009 
Spease, Edward. Pharmaceutical mathe- 
matics. Ist ed. (McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions in pharmacy.) 126 p.; illus. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill book éo., 1930. 30-9023 
Straub, Lorenz George. Neglected factors 
in the analysis of stresses in concrete 
arches. (Digest of thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1927. 114 p. N. Y., 
1930. 30-9148 
Title guarantee and trust company, Los An- 
geles. California land titles; a practical 
manual of California land law for 
brokers, escrow holders, banks, title and 
trust companies, and all persons inter- 
ested in real estate. Issued and pub- 
lished by Title guarantee and trust com- 
pany. Compiled for the publisher’ by 
M. L. White and W. W. Robinson. 171 
_p. Los Angeles, Calif., 1930. 30-9150 
Yetter, Clifford E. Postal laws made easy. 
312 p. Kansas City, Mo., Practical effi- 
ciency co., 1930, 30-9006 


Allen, Arthur Augustus. 
life, a study of birds 
haunts; with 

illus, 
co., 1930. 

Blinks,-Ruetta Day. .. 
for the home, by ... and Willetta Moore. 
51 illustrations. (Lippincott’s home man- 
uals, ed. by B. R. Andrews.) 434 p., illus. 
Chicago, J. B. Lippimeott co., 1930. 

* . 30-9439 

Bradley, Phillips. . . . A bibliography of | 
the Monroe doctrine 1919-1929. (Studies 
in economics and political science, no. 7. 

EEE 


Clerk of the Supreme Court, Topeka, 
1929 


The book of bird 
in their native 
photographs by the author. 
Me Oe Van Nostrand 
30-9510 

. Food purchasing 


» D. 


Kansas—Report of a Picture Tour Through 
Trade Schools And Classes of The United 
States, Laurence Parker, The Kansas 
State Board For Vocational Education, 
Topeka, 1930, 

aryland—Report of The Public Service 

Commission of The State of Maryland, 

Annapolis, 1929, 

The Commercial Standards Service*and Its 
Value to Business—Commercial Standard 
CS0-30._ Bureau of Standards, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of The 
Trustees of The Grafton State Hospital 
of the State of Massachusetts, Public 
Document No. 112. Department of Mental 
Diseases, Boston, 1928. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of The 
Board of Registration In Pharmacy, Pub- 
lic Document No. 39. Division of Regis- 
tration, Department of Civil Service and 
Registration, Boston, 1929. 

Massachusetts—Annyal Report of The Com- 
missioners On Firemen’s Relief, Public 
Document No. 64. Department of Treas- 
urer and Receiver-General, Boston, 1929. 

Wisconsin—Report of the Proceedings of 
The Wisconsin Board of Circuit Judges, 
Madison, 1929, 

New Jersey—Report of The Commission on 
Flood Control to the Legislature of New 
Jersey, Trenton, 1930. 

Kentucky—Eleventh Annual Report of The 
Kentucky State Tax Commission, J. W. 
Farmer, Secretary, Frankfort, 1928. 

New York—Annual Report of The Superin- 
tendent of The Department of Public 
ne of The State of New York, Albany, 


Michigan—Report of The Official Directory 
and Legislative Manual of the State of 
Michigan, John S. Haggerty, Secretary 
of State, Lansing, 1929. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of The Met- 
ropolitan District Commission—Public 
Documént No. 48, Boston, 1927. 

New Jersey—Special Report of The State 
Water Policy Commission of the State 
of New Jersey, Trenton, 1929. 

South Carolina—Report of the Elementary 
School Manual for Primary and Interme- 
qote Grades of the State of South Caro- 
lina, Department of Education, J. H. 
Hope, State Superintendent of Education, 
Columbia, 1928, 

Virginia—Report of the Bursar of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Session 1928-1929. 
Richmond. 


M 
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In the series of bibliographies by writers 
connected with the London school of eco- 
mics and political science.) 39 p. Lon- 
fen, Published by the London school of 
economics, 1929. 30-9506 
Chicago historical society. Pictorial his- 
tory of Chicago. 2 p:, 36 plates. Chicago, 
Chieago historical society, 1930. 30-9236 
Columbia university. Dept. of chemistry. 
... A home study course in first year 
chemistry, prepared under the supervi- 
sion of the Department of chemistry, Co- 
lumbia university. 80 p. N. Y., Columbia 
university press, 1930. . 30-9511 
Dehn, Edgar. Algebraic equations; an in- 
troduction to the theories of Lagrange 
and Galois. 208 p. N. Y., Columbia uni- 
versity press, 1930. 30-9509 
Fitzsimmons, John R. The farmstead land. 
seaped, written by . for Successful 
farming, the magazine of farm business 
and farm homes. 16 p., illas. Des Moines, 
Ia., Meredith publishing co., 1930. 
30-9447 
Glassman, Donald. Tales of the Caterpillar 
club. Jump! 321 p. N. Y., Simon and 
Schuster, 1930. 30-9438 
Guatemala. Comision de limites. Boundaries 
between Guatemala and Honduras; Gua- 
temala’s effort to canalize the Motagua 
River and the undisputed jurisdiction 
that she has exercised over its valley 
since the xviii century. 1929. Publica- 
tions of the Boundary commission. 36 p., 
illus. Guatemala, C. A. Tipografia na- 
cional, 1929. 30-1656 
Guatemala. Comision de limites. ... The 
boundary dispute between Guatemala and 
Honduras, published by the Boundary 
commission of Guatemala. 40 p 
mala, C. A. Tipografia nacional, 


Hill, Henry Wayland. The Buffalo histori- 
cal society building, dedicated on May 20, 
1929. Dedicatory ode, by ... president of 
the Buffalo historical society; read at the 
dedication of its enlarged building on 
May 20, 1929. 3 p. Buffalo, 1929. 

30-1670 

Hutton, Samuel King. An Eskimo village. 

156 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 
30-9287 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale. The sovereignty 
of the British dominions. 524 p. Lon- 
don, Macmillan and co. 1929. 30-9499 

Kindle, Edward Martin. The geological 
story of Jasper park, Alberta, Canada, 
by E. M. Kindle. Published by the na- 
tional parks of Canada, Department of 
the interior. 48 p., illus. Ottawa, Printed 
by F. A. Acland, 1929. 30-1660 

King, Louisa (Yeomans) “Mrs. Francis 
King.” From a new garden by... in- 
troduction by A. P. Saunders. 213 p. N. 
Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-9443 

Lang, Elsie M. British women in the twen- 
tieth century, by . . With fifty-seven 
illustrations. 284 p. London, T. W. 
Laurie, 1929. 30-9498 

Mann, Margaret. Introduction to catalog- 
ing and the classification of books. 
(Library curriculum studies, prepared un- 
der the direction of W. W. Charters.) 
424 p., illus. Chicago, American library 
assoc., 1930. 30-26370 

Murray, Robert Henry. Studies in the Eng- 
lish social and political thinkers of the 
nineteenth century. 2 v. Cambridge, W. 
Heffer & sons, 1929. 30-9497 

Ninde, Henry Summerfield. Genealogic¢ 
snapshots of the family: of James Ninde, 
of Tewkesbury, and his wife; Sarah Ward, 
1740 to 1929. 24 p. Rome, N. Y., Briggs, 
printer, 1929. 30-1662 

Old Salem Lincoln league, Petersburg, Ill. 
Lincoln and New Salem, compiled and 
published by the Old Salem. Lincoln 
league (incorporated) Petersburg, Illi- 
nois, 106,p., illus. Petersburg ? 1929? 

30-1658 

Pasadena, Calif. Chamber of commerce and 
civic association. Pasadena, summer and 
winter, issued by the Chamber of com- 
merce and civic association of Pasadena. 
82 p., illus. Pasadena, Chamber of com- 
merce and civic association, 19297 

30-1665 

Pellett, Frank Chapman. Practical queen 
rearing. 4th ed., rev. 103 p., illus. Ham. 
ilton, Ilt., American bee journal, 1929. 

30-9444 

Pennypacker, Isaac Rushling. The burned 
valley forge, Judge Koch’s report and the 
evidence contrary to its conclusions. 24 
p. n. p., 1929. 30-1655 

Pennypacker, Isaac Rushling. The valley 
forge burned by British troops, Septem- 
ber, 1777, and an analysis of the Myers 
report. 17 p. n. p., 1929 30-1654 

Raven, Charles Earle. Bird haunts and bird 
behavior, by .. . illustrated with photo- 
graphs by the author. 191 p. London, 
M. Hopkinson, 1929. 30-9452 

Red cross. U. 8. American national Red 
cross. The Mississippi Valley flood dis- 
aster of 1927; official report of the relief 
operations. 152 p., illus. Washington, D. 
C., The American national Red cross, 
1929. 30-9500 

Robinson, Clark Shove. The elements of 
fractional distillation, by ... 2d ed. (In- 
ternational chemical series; J. F. Norris, 
consulting editor.) 255 p., illus, N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-9448 

Rosser, Angie Ousley. Uncle Jim, the fire. 
chief. (Rev. ed.). 207 p., illus. Dallas, 
Tex., The Southern publishing co., 1930. 

30-9440 

Rubber manufacturing association, inc. Es- 
tate and native plantation rubber in the 
Middle East, 1929, prepared by H._N. 
Whitford . . . under authority and direc- 
tion of Board of directors, the Rubber 
manufacturers association, inc. 120 p., 
illus. N. Y¥., The Rubber manufacturers 
association, 1930, 30-9446 

Russell, Henry Norris. ... On the compo- 
sition of the sun’s atmosphere. (Contri- 
butions from the Mount Wilson observa- 
tory. no. 383.) 72 p. Chicago, 1929, 

80-9513 

Wallace, J. N. The win‘ering partners on 
Peace River, from the earliest records to 
the union in 1821, with a summary of the 
Dunvegan journal, 1806. 139 p. Ottawa, 
Thorburn and Abbott, 1929. 30-1633 

Washburn, Robert Collyer. Prayer for 
profit: Leing the colorful story of our 
Pilgrim fathers, by... 3805 p. N. Y., 
Sears publishing co., 1930. 30-9235 

Willard, Rex Ethan. Simple farm accounts; 
a text book and guide. 4th ed. 102 p. 
Fargo, N. D., The author, 1930. 30-9445 

Willoughby, Mrs. Florance (Barrett). Sitka, 
portal to romance. 233 p. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin co., 1930. 30-9234 

Wills, Leonard Johnston. The physiograph- 
ical evolution of Britain. 376 p., illus. 
London, E. Arnold & ca., 1929, 30-9512 


Angell, Hildegarde. Simon Bolivar, South 
American liberator. 296 p. » W.W. 
Norton, 1930. 30-9233 

Babcock, Dale Friend. The magnetic proper- 
ties of atomic iodine, (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1929.). 7 
p. Urbana, IIl., 1929. 30-9164 

Baird, John Foster. Make-up, a manuak for 
the use of actors, smateur and profes- 
sional, by ... illustrated by Lee Mitchell. 
155 p., illus. N. Y., S. French, 1930. 


30-9221 

Bartram, Edwin Bunting. ... Honduran 
mosses collected by .-.. (Field museum 
of natural history. Publication 267. Bo- 
tanical series. vol. iv, no. 9.) p. 349-864. 
Chicago, 1929. 30-9163 
Berol, Felix. Eventful dates in the history 
of the world, consisting of a chronolog- 
ical record of important events and oc- 
currences from 4008 B, C. to the present 
day, aranged by . . . For the exclusive 
use of Felix Berol’s mail course students. 
208 p. N. Y¥., Funk & Wagnalls a 


Clark, Henry W. History of Alaska. 208 

p., illus. . ¥., The Macmillan co., 1930. 

30-9232 

Curtayne, Alice. Saint Catherine of Siena. 
8 p. N, Y., The Macmillan co., 1929, 


80-9156 

Berry, Ana M. Animals in art. 83 p. Lon- 
don, Chatto and. Windus, 1929. 30-9159 
Charles, Robert Henry. A critical and .ex- 
egetical commentary’ on’ the book’ of 
Daniel, :with- : 
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Government Books 
and Publications 
Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable. at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. . In ordering, full title, and not 

the card numbers, should be given. 


Aviation Training Pamphiet N-2, -Fiight 
Manugl Training Landplanes. Bureau of 
Navigation, United States Department of 
the Navy. . Price,.25 cents. 30-26528 

Marriage and Divorce, 1928. Bureau of tho 
Census, United States Department of 
Commerce. Price, 15 cents. (25-26041) 

Markets for Sawmill and Woodworking Ma- 
chinery in Scandfmavia and the Baltic 
States—T. I. B. No. 691, ‘Bureau of: For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce,. United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. 3830-26493 

Bulletin of Engineering Information—No. 
53, June 1,1930. Bureau of Engineering, 
United States Department of the Navy. 
Price, 10 cents. (22-26665) 

Circular of General Information Regarding 
Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks. National Park Service, United 
States Department of the Interior. Free 
at National Park Service. (29-22795) 

Summary of Accident Investigation Reports 
—No, 41, July, August, and September, 
1929. Bureau of Safety, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Price, 10 cents. 

(A20-942) 


new English translation by .. « wot 


Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1929. 
30-9216 
Curtiss, David Raymond. Analytic geometry, 
by... and Elton James Moulton. 338 p. 
Boston, D. C. Heath. 1930. 30-9160 . 
Dole, Frederick Howard. A manual of Eng- 
lish grammar, to which are appended 
notes on the study of poetry. 40 p. Bosg- 
ton, Mass., Marshall Jones co., a 
30-97 
Framji Jamshedji Davar. Cycling over the 
roof of the world, by . . . the first bicycle 
journey over the mighty Andes. 114. p. N. 
Y., J.-D. Zeidler, 1929. 30-9230 
Gill, Eric. Art-nonsense and other essays. 
324 p. London, Cassell & co., 1929. 


30-9158 
Gt. Brit. Colonial office. Report of Sir 
Samuel Wilson .. . on his visit to East 
Africa, 1929. Presented by the secretary 
of state for the colonies to Parliament by 
command of His Majesty, September, 
1929. (Parliament. Papers by command. 
Cmd. 3378.) 388 p. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1929. 30-1512 
Haeseler, Kurt William. A systematic study 
of the solubility of benzoic acid in salt 
solutions. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1929.) 28 p. N. Y., 1929.. 
30-9166 
Haughwout, Lefferd Merle Alexander. The 
ways and teachings of the church; a 
course of instruction for confirmation 
candidates and for inquirers, by .. . with 
foreword by. the Rt. Rev. Cortlandt 
Whitehead. 6th ed., rev. 130 -p., illus. 
_, Milwaukee, Morehouse publishing 
1930. 30-9215 
Hutchinson, Harold. Out of the night, a 
mystery comedy in three acts by ... and 
Margery Williams. (French’s standard 
library edition.) 131 p. N. Y., S. French, 
1929, 30-9222 
Imrey, Ferenc. Through blood and_ ice, 
by ... in collaboration with Lewis Stan- 
ton Palen; with illustrations by the au- 
thor. 353 p., illus. N. Y., E. P. Dutton 
& co., 1930. 30-9211 
Kay, George Frederick. ... The pre-Illi- 
noian Pleistocene geology of Iowa, by... 
and Earl T. Apfel. 304 p., illus. 
Moines, 1929. 30-4067 
Kenoyer, Leslie Alva. -. . . i. Supplement to 
the flora of Barro Colorado Island, Pan- 
ama by...and Paul C. Standley. ii. Two 
new species of Chara from tropical Amer- 
ica, by M. A. Howe. (Field museum of 
natural history. Publication 258. ‘Botan- 
ical series. vol. iv, no. 6.) p. 143-161. 
Chicago, 1929. 30-9162 
Mallam, Phosphor. An approach to poetry. 
168 p. N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell co., 


1930, ' 30-9245 
Miles, John Blanchard. The dielectric cf 
stant and electric moment of some alco- 
hol vapors. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princet: ft 
university, 1929. “Reprinted from Phys- 
ical review. vol. 34, no. 6, September 15, 
1929.”) 964-971: p., illus. Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1929. 30-9165 
Miller, Francesca Falk. Lake of. stars. (Con- 
temporary poets of Dorrance, 85.) 74 p. 
Phila., Dorrance & company, 1930. 
30-9224 
Mitchell, Alice Bryant. Bible stories in 
verse. 32 p. North Easton, Mass., 1929. 
. , 30-9153 
Northern Ireland. Ministry of home af- 
fairs. Committee on law relating to per- 
sonation at elections. ... Report of the 
departmental committee of inquiry into 
the law relating to personation at elec- 
tions. (Parliament. Papers by command. 
Cmd. 100.) 18 p. Belfast, H. M. Station- 
ery off., 1929. 80-1513 
Origenes. Selections from the commen- 
taries and homilies of Origen, translated 
by R. B. Tollinton. (Translations of 
Christian literature. sér. i. Greek texts.) 
272 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 
30-9218 
Pertwee, Roland. _ Interference, a play in 
three acts by . .. and Harold Dearden, 
(French’s acting edition. no. 186.) 85 ps 
N. Y., S. French, inc., 1929. 30-9223 
Poe, Edgar Allan. ... The raven, The fall 
of the house of. Usher, and other poems 
and tales, by ... edited by William P. 
Trent. New ed. (The Riverside litera- 
ture series. no. 119-120.) 98 p., illus. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 
30-9220 
Ratner, Joseph. Spinoza on God. 88 p. 
N. ¥., H. Holt and co., 1930. 30-9152 
Roerich, Nikolai Konstantinovich. aa 
Shambhala, by ... with a frontispiece ¢ 
colors by Svetoslav Roerich. 316 p. fe 
Y., Frederick A. Stokes co., 1930. . 30-9209 
Rogers, Dayid Banks. Prehistoric man of 
the Santa Barbara coast, by a 
synopsis of the résults of four years of 
intensive investigation conducted by the 
author for the Museum of natural his- 
tory of Santa Barbara, California, among 
the now rapidly vanishing remains of ip 


lages that in former times occupied th 

Santa Barbara Valley. 452 p. Sant 
Barbara, Calif., Santa Gavilan museum of 
natural history, 1929. 30-9229 
Soderblom, Nathan, abp. The church and 
peace; being the Burge memorial lecture 
for the year 1929, by His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala. 44 p. Oxford, The 
Clarendon press, 1929. 30-9217 
Seuth Africa. Parliament. House of as- 
sembly. Select committee on Miners’ 
phthisis act, 1925. ... Report of the Se- 
lect committee on the administration and 
working of the Miners’ phthisis act, 1925, 
with Proceedings. Printed by order of 
the House of assembly. March, 1929, 
xii p. Cape Town, Cape times limited, 
1929, 30-1496 
Stekel, Wilhelm. Sexual aberrations; the 
phenomena of fetishism in relation to sex 
by . .. authorized English version from 
the first German edition by Dr. §, 
Parker. 2 vv. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1930, 
’ 30-9155 
Stowell, Jay Samuel. Between the Amer- 
ieas, by Jay S. Stowell. 180 p. N. Y., 
Council of women for home missions. and 

Missionary education movement, 1930. 

30-9214 
Stucky, Charles Joseph. Studies in the 
physiology of vitamins. vii. Hemogtevin, 
solids, sugar.and chloride changes in the 
blood of vitamin B deficient dogs by... 
one William B. Rose. 17 p. Baltimore, 


929. 30-9168 
Tittle, Ernest Fremont. The foolishness of 
prenching, 
. ¥., H. Holt and 


and other sermons. 314 Bi 
30-9154 
Welo, Samael. 


co., 1930. 
t Practical lettering, modern 
and foreign. 80 p., illue. Chicago, F. «. 
Drake and co., 1930. 30-9157 
Williams, Egerton Ryerson. Hill towns of 
Italy, by ... New ed. With an intro- 
duction and a chapter on touring by John 
T, Faris, 398 p. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin co., 1930, - 2213 
Zimmer, John Todd. ... A study he 
tooth-billed red tanager Piranga figs. 
(Field museum of natural history. Pwyp- 
lication 269. Zoological series. vol. xvii, 
no. 5.) -p. 169-219, Chicago, 1929. 
80-9161, 
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Insurance 


: Compromise Cuts 
Premiums on Fire 
Policies in Kansas 





Policyholders to Be Saved 
- $600,000 Annually by 
Settling Litigation, State 
Officials Say 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, May 9. 
The effect of the recent compromise 

of the fire insurance rate ‘litigation in 

Kansas was to bring about a reduction 

of $390,000 annually in the amount of 

premiums paid by the policyhaJders of 

the State from 1922 to the end of 1999 

and a reduction of about $600,000 an- 

nually beginning Jan. 1, 1930, according 
to'a statement just issued jointly by 

Charles F.-Hobbs, State insurance com- 

missioner, and the attorney general, 

William A. Smith. 

Recently Bailie P. Waggener, a mem- 
ber of the State legislature, representing 
the second legislative district, declared 
that the new rates represent an annual 
increase in premiums of $227,500 over 
the rates ordered by thé former State 
insurance commissioner, Frank Travis, 
in 1922. (V U. S. Daily 757.) 


Net Reduction Shown 


- The statement of Mr. Hobbs and Mr. 
‘Smith declares that under the 1922 rate 
order total reductions would have been 
_.. $780,000 annually but there also would 
« } eg been total increases of about $300,- 
: , leaving a net reduction of about 
$480,000 each year, as compared with 
the $600,000 reduction now in effect. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The superintendent of insurance of 
Kansas made an order in 1922 requiring 
the stock fire insuance companies to make 

@ certain reductions and increases in fire 
insurance rates. No reductions were or- 
dered upon dwellings in cities and vil- 
lages, 

The reductions were: 20 per cent 
upon mercantile buildings and contents; 
15 per cent upon miscellaneous manu- 
facturing buildings and contents and 
upon some other miscellaneous risks; 10 
per cent upon farm buildings. 

The increases directed were: 15 per 
cent.upon certain churches, school and 
other public buildings, grain elevators 
and warehouses.and contents, mining and 
oil refining properties; 40 per cent upon 
steam railroad properties; 25 per cent 
upon street railroad and traction proper- 
ties; and 50 per cent upon automobiles. 


Individual Suits Filed 





The companies filed a combined suit | 


in the District Court of Shawnee County, 
.to set aside the order. 

The District Court. of Shawnee County 
set aside the rate order. The superin- 
tendent of insurance appealed to the 
supreme court, which reversed the dis- 
trict court. The Supreme Court of the 
United States denied the appeal of the 


companies. , 
. In March, 1928, 149 é¢ompanies filed 


ividual lawsuits in the Federal court 

o make'a separate ‘showing, which the 
United. States Supreme Court declared 
had not been made, and to set aside the 
" order: The companies asserted that they 
were not precluded by the judgment of 
.the State court, because the suit there 
was joined upon combined figures and the 
new suits were based upon separate fig- 
ures for each company. It would re- 
quire five or six years to litigate these 
suits through the Federal courts. The 
results were uncertain. 

During the litigation, the old rates of 
the companies remained in effect. 

A settlement agreement was made be- 
tween the commissioner of insurance, the 
attorney general and the companies in 
February, which contains the following 
provisions: 

The increases in the original order are 
cancelled. _The decreases are cut in two 
from Mar. 1, 1922, to Dec. 31, 1929. 
Three million dollars, one-half of the ex- 
cess rates collected by the companies, are 
to be refunded to the policyholders. 


Rates Are Reduced 


é 


/ 


Beginning Jan. 1, 1930, under the 
settlement, the companies filed new 
schedules. covering dwellings in cities 


which will reduce.the rates about _8 pe 
cent, about $185,000 annually. The 
companies filed new schedules making 
lower -rates upon miscellaneous build- 
ings, mis¢ellaneous manufacturing. build- 


ings, some, public buildings, grain 
elevators and some other byildings, and 
all their contents. The reductions 


thereby will be from 8 to 14 per cent, 
about $415,000 a year. On farm build- 
ings equipped with lightning rods, there 
is a 10 per cent reduction. The reduced 
rates on dwellings and farm buildings 
became effective Jan. 1, 1930. The other 
reductions will take effect in each city 
when the prompt rerating is completed 
therein. Until then a 5 per cent reduc- 
tion applies. 

The total reductions by the original 
order were abgut $780,000, the total in- 
creases about $300,000, and the net re- 
ductions about $480,000. The settlement 
reductions to the end of 1929 are about 
gale annually, and beginning Jan. 1, 

* 930, are about $600,000 annually. 

In 1928 the companies intimated a 
settlement by which $1,330,000, one-half 
the impounded money, should be paid 
the policyholders, and the other half re- 
funded to the companies, the companies 

> to make a rate reduction of 56 per cent 
instead of 10, 15. and 20 per cent. That 
««was their only suggestion apd was re- 
jected.. It was far less favafable to the 
policyholders than the settlement made. 





Three Insurance Firms 
Licensed in Montana 





State of Montana: 


urHORIZzED STA ONty ‘Are Presentep 
PustisHen Without CoMMENT BY THe Uniten States Dairy 


Herein, BeInc 





Premiums on bonds of officers or em- 
ployes of Indiana cities may not be paid 
out of city funds when such bonds are 
required by city ordinance and not spe- 
cifically required by State statute, ac- 
cording to an opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral James M. Ogden sent to Lawrence 
F. Orr, State examiner of the State 
board of accounts. 


statutory provision permitting payment 
of premiums on such bonds out of pub- 
lic funds when the bonds are required 
under “any law of this State.” Although 
the language, “law of this State,” has 
not heen defined by Indiana courts, a 

nicipal ordinance was held by _ the 
attorney general not to be a law within 


The opinion follows in. full text: 


Dear sir: I have before me your letter 
submitting the following question: 

“Can the premium on bond of officers 
or employes of a city be paid out of city 
funds when such bond is required by city 
ordinance and is not specifically re- 
quired by statute?” 

Your question requires a consideration 
| of sections 11570 and 11571 of Burns’ An- 
notated Indiana Statutes of 1926. The 
above sections are sections 1 and 2 of 
chapter 30 of the act of 1925, being an 
act entitled “An act concerning the offi- 
cial bonds of public officers, requiring 
the execution and furnishing of surety 
bonds, and providing for the payment of 
the cost of such bonds.” Section 11570, 
supra, is as follows: 


Statute Providing Bonding 
Of Public Officials 


“Every public offi¢ial in the State of 
Indiana, elected or appointed to any pub- 
lic office, employment or position of trust, 
and officers of the Indiana national guard, 
who, by virtue of the provisions of any 
law of this State, now in force or here- 
after enacted, is required to executed and 
furnish a bond or other like obligation, 
conditioned for the faithful discharge and 
performance of the duties of the office, 
employment or .position to which such 





Surety of Administrator 
Liable for Defalcation 





[Continued from Page 9.] 
ful death as fully and to the same ex- 


the decedent. 

By virtue of the fourth condition of the 
bond, the administrator is required “to 
pay any balance remaining in his hands 
upon a settlement of his accounts to 
such person as the court or the law di- 
rects.” It being the duty of the admin- 
istrator to prosecute the claim~ for 
wrongful death and to receive ‘the 
amount, of the recovery from ee 
doer and to apportion it among th® bene- 
ficiaries,; either by agreement &mong 
them or in accordance with an order of 
court, the language of the fourth condi- 
tion is-quite apt and applicable to enjoin 
the faithful performance of this added 
responstbility. The administrator could 
not discharge his full duty in any case 
where his decedent had met his death 
by wrongful act, without prosecuting the 
claim, or without rendering a true ac- 
count of his administration of the fund 
arising from such claim, or without pay- 
ing the money in his hands arising out 
of such claim to such persons as the 
court or the law directs. These duties 
were enjoined upon him by-law. The 
statute requiring a bond to be given is 
broad enough to include the faithful per- 
formance of those duties, and the surety 
upon his bond must be held to be re- 
sponsible for the faithful performance 
of those duties. 


Other States having similar statutes 
have reached the same conclusion, but 
we will not quote or even cite them, 
because the conclusions we have reached 
must depend upon the ititerpretation of 
the statutes in force in this State. 


Similar bonds ‘have been given in the 
various probate courts of this State for 
a period of nearly 80 years. For the 
past 25 years nearly all administration 
bonds have been signed by paid sureties, 
Very large sums of money in the aggre- 
gate have been paid to surety compa- 
nies as premiums. As far as we can 
ascertain, it has been the custom during 
all this time, in the probate! courts of 
the various jurisdictions, to require the 
administrator to give only a nomina 
bond until a recovery has been made, 
or a settlement reached, and then to re- 
quire a bond commensurate with the 
amount of the recovery. 


If no responsibility attaches to the 
|surety upon such bonds, then the pro- 
bate courts of this State have been do- 
ing a vain thing and have involved de- 
cedents’ estates in large expenditures 
for premiums without imposing any lia- 
bility upon the companies which have 
received the premiums. 
alone would not be determinative of the 
matter, if the bond were drawn in terms 
so narrow as not to include the admin- 
istration of such a fund. The rule has 
been firmly established in this State, and 
in jurisdictions generally, that the rule 
of strict construction which ordinarily 
applies to a volunteer’ surety without 
compensation, has no application to a 
surety who is compensated by an ade- 
quate premium. It is not mecessary in 
the instant case to invoke this rule of 
liberal construction. The third and 
fourth conditions of the bond are not 
ambiguous, but are broad enough to re- 
quire the faithful. performance, not only 
of the administration of the estate of 





Helena, May 9. 
Insurance companies recently licensed 
todo business in Montana, according to 
information ftom the office of Deputy 
State Insurance Commissioner W. H. Mc- 


. Coy, are: The Export Indemnity Co., 
New York City; New Amsterdam Casual- 

‘ty Co., Baltimore, Md.; and the Pennsyl- 

. vania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Bills Introduced {a 


State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

S. 425. To provide judicial relief in case 

of failure to claim a review‘within the time 

mited by the workmen’s compensation act. 
bstituted for S, 1p2. 

H. 1842. To require further information 

Pi to the ownership and possession of mo- 

or vehicles and trailers in connection with 

the registration thereof.. Reported. favor- 
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the decedent, but also the administration 
of the fund arising out of wrongful 
death. The petition, therefore, states a 
cause of action. 


It only remains to inquire whether 
the plaintiff has legal capacity to sue. 
The provisions of the civil code require 
that suits must be brought in the name 
of the real party in interest. This pro- 
vision of the civil code is a general one, 
and the same authority which enacted 
that statute has enacted this special 
statute, section 10772, requiring that an 
action for wrongful death be brought 
in the niame of the personal representa- 
tive of the deceased. Pecovery was for 
the benefit of the widow and children. 
After recovery of the fund, an order of 
distribution was made by the probate 
court. The widow and children there- 
fore became entitled to the money in 
|the proportions stated in the order of 
the probate court. It is now insisted 
that the administrator de bonis non is 
not the party in interest, but that the 
suit must be paieieined. if at all, by 
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Attorney General Rules on Payments by Public Officers 
‘And Employes Stipulated by Local Ordinance 





State of Indiana: Indianapolis, May 9. 


The opinion points out that there is | 


the meaning of the statute in question. | 


tent as he is_ required to account for 
the property belonging to the estate of | 


This feature 





THE UNITED 5 


Rates 


Cities May Not Pay Premium on Bonds |New York Completes 
Not Required by Statute of Indiana 


public official or employe shall have been 
or shall be elected or appointed, and for 
the accurate accounting of any and all 
public funds which may at any time come 
into or be in his possesgion and custody 
and under his control, may pragure such 
bond or other like obligation, so ‘required 
by law, from 4 surety company or surety 
companies authorized by the law to 
transact business in this State and com- 
petent to execute and furnish a bond or 
other like obligation of the character 
which any such public official or employe 
may be required by law to procure.” 
(Qur italics.) 

Section 11571, supra, is as follows: 

The cost- of any such bond or other like 
obligation so procured, if furnished by .a 
State officer or employe, shall be paid out 
of the general fund of the State treasury; 
if furnished by an officer or employe of any 
State institution, such cost shall be paid 
out of the maintenance fund of such insti- 
tution; if furnished by a county, city, town 
or township officer or efMmploye, such cost 
shall be paid out’ of the general fund of 
the county, city, town or township in and 
for which such officer or employe shall have 
been or shall be elected or appointed, as 
the case may be; if furnished by any officer 
or employe of any school corporation, such 
cost shall be paid out of the special school 
fund of the school corporation in and for 
which suth officer or employe shall have been 
or shall be elected or appointed; and if 
furnished by any officer or employe of any 
municipal corporation or* political subdivi- 
sion of the State, other than those herein- 
before designated in this act, such cost shall 
be paid out of the operating or maintenance 
fund of such corporation or political sub- 
division in or for which such officer or em- 
ploye is acting. 


Extension of Act to Other 
Than Public Officers Doubted 


In view of the title of the above act 
it may be doubted whether the provisions 
of the statute above quoted can be ex- 
tended to bends of those other than 
“public officers,” thus invalidating so 
much of the act as purports to authorize 
under certain conditions the payment out 
of public funds of the premiums on bonds 
of city employes. But in my opinion 
section 11571, supra, does not authorize 
the payment of premiums on official 
bonds except in the cases of public officers 
required to execute and furnish bonds 
“by virture of the provisions” of a “law 
of this State,” which I think means an 
act of the general assembly. The above 
language, “law of this State,” has not 
| been defined by the courts of this State 
so far as I have been able to ascertain 
and the decisions in other States are 
not in entire harmony. 

It appears to me that the reasoning of 
the court in Wright v. Mayor, etc. (Ga.), 
64 S. H. 807, at page 813, is sound and 
applicable to the question here. It seems 
to me that if the legislature in the en- 
actment of section 11570 had intended to 
embrace within its provisions officers 
who are required by city ordinance to 
give bond as well as those required by 
statutory enactment using the substance 
of the language of the Georgia cise, su- 
pra, it would have added after the words 
“law of this State” the further language 
“or of any municipal ordinance of any 
city or town in this State,”—so that 
the. language of said section would 
have read “who, by virtue of tke pro- 
visions of any law of this State or of 
any municipal ordinance of any city or 
town in this State * * * is required to 
execute and furnish a bond.” 





Provision Prohibiting Law 
That Impairs Obligation 


The question as to what may be a 
law of the State within the meaning of 
the constitutional provision prohibiting 
the enactment of any law which impairs 
the obligation of a contract is hardly 
a parallel question and for that reason 
I do not think the case of New Orleans 
Waterworks ®o. v. Louisiana Sugar Re- 
fining Co., 125 U. S. 18, is in point. I 
am of the opinion that there is no au- 
thority for the payment of premiums on 
official bonds of city officers and employes 
out of public funds except such as are 
required to be bortded by a law of this 
| State as provided in sections 11570 and 
| 11571, supra, and that a municipal or- 
dinance is not a law of this State within 
the meaning of the above sections of 
the statutes. 

Section 10272 of Burns Annotated In- 
diana Statutes of 1926 in providing for 
the official bonds of city officers requires 
that “every city officer of any city, ex- 
cept the mayor and the members of the 
common council, shall likewise execute 
a bond, to the approval of the mayor, 
payable to such city, in such penal sum 
as the common council of such city may 
enact by ordinance covering such cases, 
conditioned for the faithful performance 
of the duties of his office and for the 
payment to the proper person of moneys 
received. by him as such officer”; and 
section 10304 of Burns Annotated In- 
diana Statutes of 1926 provides that “all 
officers shall give bond as required by 
ordinance except when otherwise pro- 
vided herein.” There is, however, no 
State law requiring the execution of 
official bonds by city employes and such 
a requirement by ordinance other than 
as provided by sections 10272 and 10304, 
supra, as to city officers would not have 
the effect of bringing such employes un- 
der the provision of section 11571, 
supra, authorizing the payment of the 
bond premiums out of public funds. 

‘Your question as applied to city em- 
ployes is answered in the negative. As 
to officers required by a law of this 
State to be bonded leaving only inci- 
dental matters connected therewith to 
be provided by ordinance, the rule would 
be otherwise. 

SS, Le 





the widow and children to whom the 
money has been legally adjudged. 
Again thé general assembly has- created 
an exception, and it is provided by sec- 
tion 10634: 

An administrator or executor appointed 
in the place of an executor or administra- 
tor who has resigned, been removed, or 
whose letters have been revoked, or au- 
thority extinguished, shall be entitled to 
the possession of all the personal effects 
and assets of the estate unadministered, 
and may maintain a suit against the former 
executor Sr administrator and his sureties 
on administration bond, “or them and for 
all damages arising from the maladminis- 
tration or commissions of the former execu- 
tor or administrator. 


The authority of this statute is s 
plain and its mandate so clear as to re- 
quire no further comment, 

The courts below did not err in over- 
ruling the demurrer, and’ the judgments 
of both courts will therefore be affirmed. | 








Judgment affirmed. , 
KINKADE, ROBINSON, JONES, MATTHIAS, 
Day and ALLEN, JJ., concur, 





Liabilities of $22,565,971 


of New York shows the company to be 
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Surety Bonds 


Examining Affairs of 
National Surety Co. 





Against Assets Totaling 
$49,146,671 Are Shown! 
By State’s Report 





State of New. York: 
New York, May 9. 

Ae examination into the condition and 
affairs of the National Surety Company 
in possession of total admitted assets of 
$49,146,671 and total liabilities of $22,- 
565,971, excepting capital, according to 
Albert Conway, State superintendent of 
insurance. The company’s capital is $15,- 
000,000 and surplus over all liabilities 
$11,580,700, the report shows. Surplus 
to policyholders totaled $26,580,700, The 
examination was made as of Dec. 31, 
1928. 

The examination discloses that the 
company was incorporated in 1897 and 
commenced business with an authorized 
capital of $500,000 representing 5,000 
shares of stock ,of $100 par value each. 
Authority was granted at various times 
to amend its charter and increase its cap- 
ital to the present amount. 

Cash dividends paid to stockholders 
since organization were placed at $11,- 
880,000 up to Dec. 31, 1928, and stock 
dividends $3,500,000. Through the year 
1928 four quarterly dividends aggregat- 
ing 10 per cent were paid in cash. 
Premiums written since organization 
totaled $198,980,551 to the end of 1928 
and losses paid amounted to $67,140.873. 

A statement of the income from Jan. 
1, 1928, to’ Dec. 31, 1928, shows total net 
premiums of $18,360,560, which with va- 
rious other items brought the total in- 
come to $22,420,132. Total disburse- | 
ments amounted to $18,260,356, for the | 
period. 

The underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit covering the period from Dec. 31, 
1925, the date of the department’s last 
examination, to Dec. 31, 1928, was shown 
as follows: 

Underwriting 
Premiums earned $51,702,134.54 
Loss from underwriting profit™ 


ORG 200k EME 6. ccccsiegess 180,935.75 
Income earned ...........$51,521,198.79 
Losses incurred ..7..eseeee- | $22,674,203.49 


Expenses incurred 26,956,850.11 


Losses and expenses in- 
curred 


$49,631,053.70 
Gain from underwriting .. $1,890,145.09 
Investments , 


| 
Interest and dividends earned $5,195,660.91 
Profit on sale of securities .. 1,632,885.15 | 


Profit on maturity of securities 216,458.75 | 

Total investment gains .. $7,045,004.81 
Investment expenses ........ $134,013.31 
Decrease in investment.values 1,604,644.84 


-- $1,738,658.15 
-- $5,306,346.66 


Total investment losses 





Gain from investments 


Recapitulation 


Gain from: 
Underwriting —-.~ 6.12 .0s02: $1,890,145.09 
BI OMENIDENED 9. 0:0.4:4. 0's 6.9,0:0s:0ee 5,306,346.66 | 
Stockholders’ contribution to 
MEE Stas ca wa-o's ow eaes sale 2,500,000.00 


’ ‘Total BUR 66 6F Sede ee’ 
Loss from: 
Cash’ dividends 


stockholders 


paid 


3,900,000.00 


Net gain in surplus ... $5,796,491.75 
Surplus per examination of 
ee ere 
Surplus per examination of 
Dec. 31, 1928 


$5,784,208.36 
Pere pve + cape 11,580,700.11 


Increase in sutplus ...... $5,796,491.75 
The report shows the company to be 
licensed as of Dec. 31, 1928, in every 
State of the United States, Canada, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal 
Zone,- Cuba, Guam, Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico and Virgin Islands. 
It was shown that early in 1929 the com- 
pany was authorized to do busimess in 
the republics of France and Germany. 





Illinois Disapproves 
Club Plan Insurance) 





Colgrove Method for Life 


Policies Is Rejected 





State of Hlinois: 

Springfield, May. 9. 
Leo H. Lowe, State director of trade 
and commerce, has just announced that 
he has received a communication from the 
attorney general, Oscar E. Carlstrom, in 
which he adheres to the views expressed 
in a former opinion, holding that the C. 


$9,696,491.75 | « 
Contract for Hospital 


Tell Need o 


Delegates Hear Use or Neglect of Capacities Has Direct 
Bearing on Development of Behavior 





The importance of psychiatry and 
mental hygiene as adjuncts to public 
school systems to meet the problems 
raised by mental abilities and disabili- 
ties of the children. was stressed by 
members of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection who sub- 
mitted papers for discussion in the First 
International Mental Hygiene Congress, 
on the fifth day of its convention in 
Washington, D. C., May 9. 

Among those who presented papers 
were Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, of the 
Judge Baker Foundation, Boston, and 
Yale University, on special mental abil- 
ities and disabilities; Dr. H. E. Chamber- 
lain, director, of the Child Guidance 
Clinic, Minneapolis, on school clinics; 
Bronson Crothers, of the Children’s Hos- 
pital, Boston, on mental-hygiene prob- 
lems of children with sensory-motor de- 
fects; Dr. George S. Stevenson, director 
of the division on tommunity clinics, 
national committee for mental hygiene, 
on the child-guidance clinics; Dr. Law- 
son G, Lowrey, director of the Institute 
for Child Guidance, New York City, on 
training for the profession of parent- 
hood, and W. Carson Ryan Jr. on mental 
hygiene in the training of teachers. 

Use or failure to use capacities, Dr. 
Bronner declared, has a direct bearing 
upon the development of personality 
characteristics and behavior. Thwarted 
capacities lead to feelings of frustration, 
and where those capacities are de- 
manded, yet are tardy, the individual 
develops feelings of inferiority. 


Failure in Intellectual 
Spheres Cannot Be Generalized 


Dr. Bronner pointed out that cases of 
this kind require attention. He stated 
that failure in any intellectual sphere 
cannot always be interpreted as indica- 
tive of incapacity. While success may 
often be. considered the equivalent of 
ability, he continued; in many instances 
marked special capacity. has never had 
the opportunity for being revealed. or 
recognized, 

Psychological tests for bringing to 
light unevenness of abilities, now applied 
in many school systems, as well as in 
many guidance clinics,. make possible 
practical education and vocational ad- 
justments, Dr. Bronner explained, and 
these have been found effectual in pre- 
venting unfortunate personality develop- 
ment and in increasing the possibilities 
of mental health. 

In commenting upon the public school 
child-guidance clinic, Dr. Chamberlain 
declared that it should not limit its juris- 


diction exclusively to children malad- | 
and delin-| 


justed, incorrigible, truant, 
quent, but should concern itself with a 
large number of normal children who, 
after leaving school, encounter difficul- 
ties in adjusting themselves to their en- 
vironments. 

Defining the functions of a child-guid- 
ance clinic in a public school system as 





( 


~ 


bers of the school staff are of great value. | 

Mr. Crothers, in his paper on the men- 
tal hygiene problems of children with 
sensory-motor defects, pointed out the 
unfortunate names like “blindness,” 
“deafness,” and “paralysis” unduly em- 
phasized in schools where children with 
these defects are segregated. The handi- 
capped child is classified, he said, and 
educated on the basis of his least usefal 
characteristic. What should be done, 
though the names are unfortunate and 
inevitable, Mr. Crothers continued, is to 
base the educational programs on the 
remaining assets. 


Unfortunate Nomenclature 
In Handicap Classification 


“Attention was called by Mr. Crothers 
to the educational experiment on chil- 
dren at the Children’s Hogpital, Boston, 
suffering some sensory or motor dis- 
orders. 

Child-guidance clinics for the treat- 
ment of behavior disorders of children, 
such as tantrums, stealing, seclusive- 
ness, truancy, cruelty, sensitiveness, 
restlessness, and fears, Dr. George S. 
Stevenson explained, have increased from 
the first one in Chicago in 1909 to 500 
at the present time in the United States. 

Of these, Dr. Stevenson stated, only. | 
about one-fourth are in reality adequate | 
clinics since they have the necessary 
threefold staff—psychiatrist, psycHolo- 
gist, and psychiatric social worker. Dr. 
Stevens said that of the 25 outstanding 
clinics, 9 are supported by community 
chests. He pointed out that there is a 
shortage in clinical workers. 


Parental Need of Training 
To See Own Problems 


Parental need of training in compre- 
hending their own problems as well as 
those of their children, Dr, Lowrey said 
he pleaded for in his discussion of the 
training for the profession of parent- 
hood. He declared that there is an ob- 
vious need for~a rational reconstruction 
of attitudes in parents. Attention was 
called to the fact that one of the com- | 
mon phenomena of child-guidance clinic 
work is the infantile parent tied up in 
emotional bonds growing out of his early 
experiences. 

Discussing mental hygiene in the 
training of teachers, Dr. Ryan called for 
a broader conception of education in 
which the whole child is to be consid- 
ered for what he is and what he may 
become as a social human being, rather 
than for his mere scholastic achieve- 
ments. | 

In the selection of a teacher of mental | 


hygiene, Dr. Ryan said, personality 
|rather than scholastic requirements 
should be emphasized. The teacher 


should participate in wholesome recre- 
ation, in music and art, and in satisfy- 
ing living. For teacher training, mod- 
ernized courses in psychology and an 
adaptation of the whole training pro- 





educational as well as clinical, Dr. Cham- 
berlain notéd that unless the teacher is 
trained in the appreciation. of psychi- 
atric terminologies he will punish rather 
than treat the child. He said that rapid 
improvements should not be expected, 
and that conference discussions by mem- 





At Galveston Awarded 





The Department of the Treasury an- 
nounced May 9 that it had awarded a 
contract for construction of the proposed 
Marine Hospital at Galveston, Tex. The 
structure will cost $506,900 under the 
contract which was awarded to the Ring 
Construction Company, of» Minneapolis, 
Minn. Following is the full text of the 
announcement: 


The Department has awarded the con- | 


tract for the construction of the new 
Marine Hospital at Galveston, Tex. The 
award was made to the Ring Construc- 
tion Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., in amount 
$506,900, and calls for completion within 
500 calendar days from date of receipt 
of notice to proceed, which will be given 
when the performance bond to be fur- 
nished by the contractor is approved. 
The construction work consists of the 
main building, residence for the medical 
officer in charge, quarters for the junior 
officers, quarters for the nurses, garage, 
approaches, service lines, ete. The main 
building will be, three stores in height 
with ground dimensions of approximately 
330 ft. by 50 ft, with service wing ex- 
tending in the rear approximately 152 
ft. The other buildings are two stories 
in height. The type of construction is 
brick with limestone trim and slate and 
composition roofs. : 








W. Colgrove System, Inc., plan of sellin, 
life insurance is contrary to public policy. 
(V U. S. Daily, 757.) Mr. Lowe’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The attorney general in response to a 
request from the insurance division of 
the department of trade and commerce 
rendered an opinion in March last rela- 
tive to the C. W. Colgrove System, Inc., 
in which it was held that the plan of 
the system was contrary to public policy 
of this State for the issuance of policies 
of insurance providing for certain 
amounts to be paid upon the death of 
the insured to surviving members of a 
group of policyholders joining in the 
plan. Subsequently a brief and argu- 
ment were filed with the department of 
trade and commerce, and citations fur- 
nished in ouprort of the legality of the 
plan by the C. W. Colgrove System, Inc., 
and these were forwarded to the attorney 
general for, consideration. 

The department of trade and commerce 
is now in receipt of a communication 
from the attorney general advising that 
after discussing the subject matter at 
lefigth, the department of the attarnéy 
general of Illinois ha: decided to adhere 
to the views expressed in the opinion of 
March, which was rendered the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce. 





Site in Western New York 
To Be Chosen for Hospital 





A survey of the general site in west- 
ern New York Staté where a Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital will be built will be 
made beginning May 12 by L. A. War- 
ren, Veterans’ Bureau engineer, who will 
make his -headquarters at Buffalo, it 
was stated orally at the office of the 
Director of the Rureau May 9. Upon 
his return he will make a report to the 
roe Board of, Hospitalization, it was 
said. 


The institution will contain 400 beds, | 










and will be erected at a cost of $1,700,- 
000, it was stated. It, will be a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital. 


§| Minnesota Gives License 
To Fire Insurance Firm | 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, May 9. 
Licensing of the Merchants Fire In- 
surance Co., of Denver, Colo., to write 
fire insurance in Minnesota has been an- 
nounced by Garfield W. Brown, State in- 
surance commissioner. 





Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


May 9 

Present: ‘Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. , 

David W. Gould of Washington, D. C., 
was admitted to practice. 

Patents 

No. 2349. Ex parte Loretta F. Tighe, etc. 
Trade mark for corsets, brassiers, girdles, 
etc. Dismissed for failure to prosecute. 

No, 2342. H. G. MacEachen v. Tar Prod- 
uets Corporation. Trade mark for disin- 
fectants. Argued by Mr. Eugene E. Ste- 
vens for appellant, and by Mr. Louis A. 
Jones for appellee. 

No. 2343, Ex parte Irving L. Stern. Im- 
provement in pavements. Motion of appel- 
lant for leave to file affidavits denied. 
Appeal argued by Mr. J. T. Basseches for 
appellant, and by Mr. Howard S. Miller for 
the Patent Office. 

No, 2344. Ex parte Henry Edwin Coley. 
Improvement in reduction of ores, oxides, 
and the like. Argued by Mr. Albert F. 
Nathan for appellant, and by Mr. Howard 
S. Miller for the Patent. Office. 

No, 2346. Ex parte Roy E. Sagle. 
provement in oiling system. 
Mr. David W. Gould for appellant, and by 
Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office 

No. 2348. Postum Cereal Co. v. Enzo Jel 
Co. Trade mark ‘for jelly powders. Argued 
by Mr. James L. Norris for appellant, and 
by Mr. Edward G. Fenwick for appellee. 
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gram to give adequate attention to men- 
tal hygiene, Dr. Ryan recommended. 

Dr. Ryan said it was unfortunate that 
the tendency among educators is to 
eliminate all married women from the 
schools as teachers, Such an attitude 
denies the school and the children of 
those who are happily adjusted in mar- 
riage on the one hand, he explained, and 
on the other hand, serves notice on those 
—" that if they marry they must 
quit. 


Lower.Rates on Risks 
In Aviation Expected 
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Measles, Smallpox 
And Scarlet Fever. 

Gain During Wee 
Number Is Larger for Perio 
Ended April 19 Than 


Year, Public Health Serv: 
ice Says 








The number of cases oft measles, scar= 
let fever, and smallpox, reported for the © 
week ended Apr. 19, was larger tham 
for the corresponding week of 1929, ae? 
cording to the weekly statement made 
public by the Public Health Service, May 
9. The other communicable diseases re- 
ported fewer cases than for the week 
of last year, it was stated. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement, 
regarding the prevalence of communica- 
ble diseases in the United States. 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
32,075,000. The estimated population of 
the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 











than 29,860,000. Weeks ended Apr. 19, 
1930, and Apr. 20, 1929. 
Cases reported 
Diphtheria: 1930 1929 
re wat ote 1,079 1,324 
SY CONOR 5.05 0 vi-op uctmee e 543 816 
Measles: a 
45 Bates 46. ci voicaeer macs 18,052 13,508 | | 
CL COR. ss ov eens 7,742 5,484 
Meningococcus meningitis: 3 
Me MeeNee CN ce) os Cog eeee 244 296 
We QUOD 5 Vv evewes ese 119 150 
‘Poliomyelitis: 3 
OF BNO 1s cavdice cy 7 18 a8 
Scarlet fever: ag 
MO: BEURBE: 52 osc tvcaen ss 4,665 4,552 j 
PEO 6x ccngesecee 6oc0 ) See 1,627 
Smallpox: Pe 
Oe I aciaounas echcee aa 1,022 ° 5 
Oe GUE oaccsvcecctadeus 173 57 i 
Typhoid fever: 
46 States .......0. escete 190 210 = 
¥ OT GUM: ot. 66 ceasd ess 36 594 
Deaths reported i 
Influenza and pneumonia: . % 
OO MOI <i vice 5 6a tee ee 983 811 i 
Smallpox: a 
OO CMOS oo ois cba 0 Oe 
e ° a 
Uniform Bill Would Control | 
° aa 
Insurance Selling by Radio 4 
4 
State of Nebraska: e 


Lincoln, May 9. 

.The State insurance commiesteean 
Lloyd Dort, who recently announe 
that he had: prepared ‘a uniform bill to 
regulate and reach insurance companies 
transacting business by mail without a 
license in \the States where such business 
is solicited (IV U. S. Daily 2508), now 
proposes to amend his proposed legisla- 
tion so that it will cover unlicensed com- 
panies which attempt to solicit business 
by radio. He plans to present the — § 
ject to the next meeting of the Natio 
Convention of Insurance. Commissioners, ; 
he stated. 


“The problem,” said Mr..Dort orally, 
“will have to be met with further legis- 
lation than now exists, and to this end I 
shall attempt to get adequate laws 
through the next legislature. 


“Companies under present conditions 
may sell various types of policies over }~ 
the air from foreign stations and the 
State insurance department has no way 
to force them to take out licenses. In 
the case of a Nebraska radio station the 
laws are ample. However, when a com- 
pany merely broadcasts sales talks with- 
out actually sending salesmen into the 
State, the department has no means to- 
combat the practice.” 
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Growth of Safety Expected to 
Cause Liberalization 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

This latter class may obtain full pro- 
tection from insurance companies, al- 
though the rates are materially in ad- 
vance of the average. 

‘The situation as regards aviation 
might be contrasted with the early days 
of other modes of transportation, whén 
underwriters generally were somewhat 
dubious about such “dangerous” forms 
of conveyance and carried provisions in 
their policies accordingly, it was said. 

Most companies now, in view of the 
fact that these methods of transporta- 
tion have become so safe, pay, for a 
slight extra premium charge, double in- 
demnity in the event of death or acci- 
dent. 

Although present insurance policies, 
which are applied differently to fit the} 
particular case, require advanced rates 
for pilots, the persistent minimizing\ of 
accidents per mile flown will undoubtedly 
result in reduced charges in the future, 
it was explained. 


It was pointed out that 1928 marked | 
the first real attempt to gather facts 
pertaining to aircraft accidents, At 
present the Department of Commerce is 
receiving cooperation from the insurance 
companies in this undertaking, the re- 
sults of which are already noticeable, 
it was stated. 


The three important factors gauging 
| safety ihclude operation and mainte- 
| nance, competency of personnel, and air- 
worthiness of aircraft. Considerable 
research is being conducted along all of 
these lines and the outcome is expected 
to not ‘only make aviation safer for 
transportation, but also more popular 
in the eyes of the public. 


An increase in the number of miles 
flown for each accident in civil aero- 
nautics in the United States for the last 
six months of 1929 over the same period 
in the preceding year is reported by 
the branch. A total of 78,940,161 miles 
was flown by civil aircraft between July 
and December of 1929 in air transport 
and miscellaneous operations, an increase 
of about 25,000,000 miles over the same 
period of 1928. 

In scheduled air-transport operations 
for the last half of 1929 the report’ shows 
there were 15,940,161 miles flown, and 
the mileage flown for each fatal acci- 
dent was 1,062,677. In 1928 for the same 
period there were 6,188,838 miles flown, 
and the miles per fatal accident were 
884,120, 

Considering all classes of accidents, 
the miles flown per accident in sched- 
uled air-transport operations for the last 
half of 1929 totaled 209,739. For the 
corresponding period in 1928 the number 
of miles per accident were 121,350. 

The largest percentage of accidents 
were attributed to personnel, the totai 
being 55.75 per cent. The next largest 
cause was credited to power -plant fail- 
ures, which amounted.to 18.95 per cent. 
Airplane structural failures contributed 
11.26 per cent, and miscellaneous 8.47 
per cent. 
































































Risk Agent Penalized 
For Irregular Form 





New York!Company Failed to 
Use Standard Policy 





ba State of New York: 

New York, May 9. 
Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of insurance, has just announced that he 
has imposed a fine of $250 upon William ~~ 
H. McGee & Company, Inc., marine 
general agents for the United States 
branch of the Northern Assurance Com- 
pany of London, for having issued a fire — 
insurance. policy which was found to — 
have been written in. violation of its 
filed rates and on a.form other than the ~ 
standard fire insurance policy of the — 
State of New York. 


Mr. Conway stated that this is the first 
action of its kind that has been taken ~ 
to discourage the violation of the law 
affecting rates and policy forms for fire | 
insurance. He also pointed out that the 
action was taken in the interests of the © 
insuring public, to prevent unfair 
crimination among insureds and to en< ~ 
force the use of the standard fire insur-— 
ance policy which, was adopted for the 
protection of the public and is manda- 
tory in this State. . 


The policy, it was explained, was is- 
sued on an inland transit floater form 
but covered property at a fixed location. 
Mr. Conway stated there are repeated 
rumors today to the effect that one of 
the most disturbing factors in the fire in- 
surance field is the, unfair and_ ill ; 
competition by the inland marine 4 
partments of the insurance companies, 


It was shown that the fine was é 
posed upon themarine agents only, due 
to the fact that the United States man- 
ager of the company had no control 
the operations of this office, it being 
sponsible only ta the home office in t 
matter of underwriting. 


At the last session “of the legislaty 
bills were considered with a view 
bringing the inland marine busine: 
der the provisions of the State Y 
law, Mr. Conway stated, but it was di 
cided to defer action until the next leg 
islative session on the promise of 
marine insurance interests that 
would remedy the situation resultin 
from the improper practices of the 
rine departments ; 
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|| The Anited States 
in New York 


THE UNitep States Datry is de | 
livered to any of the leading N j 
York Hotels, upon request, ’ 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery, — 
Give your order to the mail 

of your hotel or telephone 
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Permit for Issuance 
Of Mortgage Bonds 


thority for $900,000 Se- 
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‘tures, together exp 1 
not now proposed to be capitalized, were | 


_ -eurities for Capital Ex- 
penditures Extended. by 
nh C. CG. 


; e Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
ices has been authorized by the In- 


erstate Commerce Commission to issue 
Broo,000 of general mortgage gold bonds, 
to be delivered to the corporate: trustee 
nder the road’s first and refunding gold 
pres mortgage, the Commission has just 
nounced by report and order in Finance 
ket No. 8008. Brief announcement 
of its action was made Apr. 29. 
The carrier was further authorized to 
rocure authentication and delivery of 
000 of first and refunding mortgage 
gold bonds, all in reimbursement of the 
carrier’s treasury for capital expendi- 
tures heretofore made. is 
1 text of the report follows: | 
The wiicec. Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act to issue (1) $900,000 of eee 
mortgage gold bends for deposit ter 
the corporate trustee under its first = 
refunding gold-bond mortgage, and (2) 
$900,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
gold bonds. No objection to the granting 





of the application has been presented | 


to us. 


Our report in Chicago, Rock Island | 


& Pacific bonds, Re  E 

ins a statemert 0 e 
the ‘applicant's general gold-bond mort- 
gage and of its‘first and refunding gold- 


age, 
ie. mortene: not in excess: of $1,000,- 


mortgage bonds ; 
000 coy be issued in any one calendar 
r for expenditures made from income 


or permanent improvements or exten- 


sions of or additions ta property subject 
‘to the lien of the gené 


ral mortgage, @ 
first and refunding mortgage bonds may 
be issued against the deposit 0 
general-mortgage bonds with the cor- 
porate trustee of the 
mortgage. 
; The applicant represents that to July 
31, 1929, it had made expenditures for 
urposes of the character above stated, 
amousting to $900,024.76, against which 
no bonds have been issued. It now pro- 
poses to capitalize $900,000 of these ex- 


itures. Details p 
oo with other expenditures 


submitted with ‘the application. The 
bonds will be described in our order to 
be entered herein. cera Bs 
The applicant states that it does 1 
intend - sell the first and refunding 
mortgage bonds at this time, but seeks 
authority to use all or any part thereof 
as may ‘be necessary from time to time 
4s collateral security for short-time 
loans. 
such bonds has been shown our order 
will authorize only proceurement of their 
authentication and delivery. ; 
We find that the issue by the appli- 
cant of $900,000 of general-mortgage gold 


bonds and the procurement. of the au-| 


thentication and delivery of $900,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage gold bonds 
as aforesaid (a) are for a lawful object 
within its corporate purposes, and com 
patible with the public interest, which 
is*hecessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
are reasonably necessary and appropri- 
ate for such purpose. 





Funds for Baltimore 
Harbor Are Approved 





'- An allotment of $60,000 for continuing 
the project for the improvement of the 
Baltimore harbor has been approved by 
the Acting Secretary of War, F. Trubee 
Davison, the Department_of War has just 
announced as follows: 

Baltimore, Md., $60,000; These funds 
will be used to continue the project for 
the improvement of this harbor which 
provides for a main 35-foot channel in 
Cheasapeake Bay and Patapsco River 
-o Fort McHenry*at Baltimore, for branch 
channels of the same depth at Curtis 


Bar, for a 27-foot channel in the upper 
harbor to the Western Maryland railroad 
bridge and for anchorage and turning 


basins of 35 and 27-foot depths respec-| 


tively. The project as a whole is about 


50 per cent completed. 






Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 9 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22276.—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., 
Inc., v. Illinois Central Railroad. De- 
cided May 1, 1930. 

Refusal of defendant to establish through 

utes and joint rail-water rates via New 

rleans with complainant on certain com- 

modities from points on defendant’s line in 
Mlinois, Indiana, Missouri and Kentucky to 
certain California ports while contempora- 
neously maintaining through routes and 
joint rail-water rates with intervener on 
same traffic from and to the same points, 
found unduly preferential of intervener 
and unduly prejudicial to complainant. Un- 
due prejudice ordered removed. 

No. 20709.—-Michigan Silo Company et al. v. 
Boston & Albany Railroad et al. 
cided Apr. 29, 1930. 

Rates on cement silo staves, slabs or 
blocks, in carloads, from Peoria, Ill., and 
Bloomfield, Ind., to points in eastern trunk 
line and New England territories found un- 
reasonable but not unduly prejudicial. Rep- 
aration awarded. 


No. 21657 and related cases.—Armour & | in the bill since it was reported to the 


= 


7 I. C. C. 790, con-| 
provisions of | 


under which general- | 


f the! 


first and refunding | 


of these expendi- | 


As no necessity for the pledge of | 


Island Granted | Elimination of Motor Bus Measure 


i 





Legislation Signed 


F rom Senate Business Is P rotested For Participation in 





Action in Giving Preferred Status to Resolution on 
Railroad Consolidations Causes Dissertsion 





Dissension over the recent action of 
the majority steering committee in 
granting a preferred status to the 
Couzens resolution (S. J. Res. 161) to 
prevent certain railroad consolidations 
and in eliminating from the legislative 
program motor - bus -regulation (H., R. 
10288) arose in the Senate May 9. , 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, who is opposed to the rail 
road resolution of its chairman, Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of /Michigan, pointed 
out that despite the fact the resolution 
lacks the support of,a majority of the 
Committee, it has been included among 
seven measures recommended for Senate 
action. 

Senator Hawes called attention to the 
fact that three members of the steering 
committee, Senators Goff (Rep.), of 
West Virginia; Hastings (Rep.), of Dela- 
ware, and Kéan (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
had voted against the resolution in the 
Interstate Commerce. Committee, as had 
the majority leader, Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana. 

Replying to Mr. Hawes, Senator Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, acting 
chairman of the steering committee, 
said the steering committee had been 
unanimous and the three Senators 
named voted to give it a place because 
the large interests involved warranted 
a decision. 


| Statement on Committee 


‘Vote Challenged 


Senator Hawes challenged the state- 
|ment “that three of the committee con- 
sidered it of sufficient importance to war- 
rant a place on the program.” Mr. Van- 
denberg replied they had voted to place 
it there. Mr. S 
|the action of placing the resolution on 
the program before it had been reported 
to the Senate calendar. : 

| “In making up the program the prin- 
| ciple of relative importance which is of 
course a matter of opinion, is the de- 
termining factor,” asserted Senator Van- 
denberg. 

“But one trouble is that we can not 
tell from day. to day what is more im- 
portant than something else,” interjected 
| Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
another member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. He outlined , the 
course of the motor bus bill, saying it 
had passed the House and the Interstate 








| to get it before the Senate that it had 
foregone hearings. 

“It was given a prominent place in the 
program, now it is taken off entirely,” 
he said. 

Senator Vandenberg said in reply to 
the criticism the report on the Couzen 
resolution had not been made to the Sen- 
ate when it was given a preferred status, 
that he had been informed by Senator 
Couzens the resolution was in the me- 
chanical process of being reported. He 


also replied the bus bill had been re-| 


moved because it was expected to create 
such a controversy as to prevent pas- 
sage at this session. 

“You say that the bus bill was taken 
off because it was controversial,” said 
Senator Hawes. “Yet at the top of the 
|list you put the Wagner unemployment 
| bill (S. 3060), which will occasion more 


| 


_ Load-line Meeting 


American Delegates Selected 
For Conference on Safety 
Of Vessels to Be Held at 
London | 





} 


'no bus bill if there was a mandatory 
requirement for certificates of public 
convenience. Mr. Barkley insisted that 
the Senate should pass on that subject. 

“I agree,” Senator Couzens said. “I 
didn’t urge that it be dropped entirely, 
I suggested that it be placed lower in 
the program.” 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, joined with Senator Barkley in urg- 
ing that the bill be restored to a place 
in the program so that the Senate could 
pass on it before the end of the session. 





President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House May 9, signed 
on May 7 the resolution (H. J, Res. 305), 

roviding for the partitipation by the 
nited States in the International Con- 
ference on Load Lines, to be held in Lon- 


Hawes also questioned | 


Commerce Committee had been so eager | 


Senator Couzens declared that the 
Interstate Commerce Committee had 
voted 9 to 9 on-his resolution and that 
to be fair he had filed the report as a 
minority report. 

“In all of my experience on the Com- 
|mittee I have never in my life tried to 
prevent a report to the Senate on a bill,” 
he said. “All I wanted to do was to get 
the matter before the Senate for consid- 
eration. I did not care whether the re- 
port was a majority. or minority report. 


|panies which would eventually destroy 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission 
; consolidation plan. It was testified by 
Daniel Willard, pfesident ‘of the Balti- 
| more & Ohio, that 80 per cent of the 
;savings from railroad consolidations 
}came out of the pockets of labor. I ob- 
| ject to all the savings coming out of the 
pockets of one group. I don’t propose to 
stand by and see consolidations break one 
class. Every Commissioner of the Inter- 
state Commerce "Commission has pro- 
tested holding-company activities. 


| Legislation Is Declared 
To Be of Importance 


| “I place railroad consolidation legis- 
| lation as of the greatest. public interest 
| of any bill on the calendar. There is no 
| dissent that activities of holding com- 
| panies should be held up.” fe 

| Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
| said that he was responsible for remov- 
'ing the bill and replacing it by the very 
}important railroad resolution. 

Senator Hawes pointed out. that two 
|drafts of the Couzens resolution had 
| been repudiated by the Committee and 
| that the third had resulted in a tie vote. 
|The labor item) the only one on which 
| the Committee was unanimous, would be 
| covered by his bill, he said. The report 
on the Couzens resolution would auto- 
matically stop all consolidations, good 
or bad, he said. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
said that he favored the Couzens resolu- 
tion because of the proposed consolida- 
tion of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific roads. There is no contention, 
he said, that one of these roads is weak 
or not making money. 

“In the face of an overwhelming pro- 
test the Commission permitted them a 
place in the consolidation plan,” said Mr. 
Wheeler. A majority in both Houses 





“There is a great demand against con- | 
solidations by means of holding com- | 


don, beginning May 20, 1930. 

The Department of State announced 
May 8 that it had accepted the proposal 
of the British Ambassador for an inter- 
| national conference on load lines to be 
| Supplemental to the international meet- 
|ing of last year which dealt with prob- 
|lems of safety of life at sea. Delegates 
|have been designated to represent the 
United States in the load lines confer- 
ence to be held in London, the Depart- 
ment reported. 
|. A report of the British Board of Trade 
has been made on the general subject of 
cargo tonnage, and the Department has 
accepted this report as the basis for 
the discussions. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


On Dec. 21, 1929, tne British Ambas- 
sador brought to the attention of this 
Government the desirability of following 
the Conyention on the Safety of Life 
at Sea, “signed in London on May 31, 
1929, which dealt with the safety of the 
passenger ship, with an international 
|conference on the subject of load lines, 
which should cover the Question of the 
seaworthiness of the cargo ship. The 
ambassador transmitted a réport pre- 
| pared on this’ subject by an expert com- 
mittee appointed by the president of the 
| British Board of Trade and inquired 
|whether, in the opinion of the United 
States Government, the report would 
|form a suitable basis for international 
discussion. 


British Report as Basis 

On Feb. 7, 1930, the ambassador was 
|informed that this Government consid- 
| ered that an international meeting to dis- 
cuss load-line legislation would be de- 
|sirable and believed that the proper 
course would be to have the British com- 
mittee’s report form the basis of an jn- 
ternational discussion. 


On Feb. 8, 1930,-a communication was 
received from the ambassador stating 
| that his government proposed to convene 
|in London on May 20; 1930, a conference 
of the representatives of the governments 

of all maritime states, with a view to the 
conclusion of an international convention 
on load lines ‘covering-all the questions 
raised in the British report referred to 
| above, and inviting this Government to 
| send representatives to the proposed con- 
ference. 

| Inasmuch as the Congress has ‘already, 
| by an act of Mar. 2, 1929 (Public No. 934, 





from the State affected oppose it. I have | 70th Congress), which goes into effect 
come to the conclusion that if the In-| 18 months from and after that date, con- 
terstate Commerce Commission is care- | ferred upon the Secretary of Commerce 
| less with the public interests in the Great | full authority to establish load lines by 
Northern and Northern Pacific, it might | Tegulations which shall. have the force 
likewise be careless with other consoli- | °f Jaw, one of the purposes of the pro- 
| dations.” posed participation in the conference in 
London is to obtain as far as practicable 





} 


| 
i 


its|in the order of business by the steer- 


| solidation resolution. 


| 


| 


| 


have passed on some of these measures | 
Bay and from Fort McHenry to Ferry | P 


international uniformity in the matter of 
controversy than any other bill which has Ae load lines which can be embodied in: the 
been before the Senate for some time.” | 


regulations to be issued by the Secretary 
Mr. Hawes made a request that his bill 


quisition of Utility | 
; |of Commerce. 
(S. 4205), directing the Interstate Com- | Company Described | The United States Government has 
merce Commission to consider the ele- 


jaccepted the British government’s invi- 
=e of Same & ate railroad _ Transcript Covers Alleged Use  eaeania eecs = the hs oe 
yes s tions y ac " ss, s 
Ee ee a eee eon Of Intermediary joint resolution 305, has authorized the 
appropriation of the sum of $20,000 for 
the expenses of participation. 

The following have heen designated as 











ing committee. This measure, he said, 
would take care of one of the principal | 


) D c [Continued from Page 8.] 
evils brought out in hearings on the con- 


| Minnesota Company were valued on its | j j 
| books at $70,548.990.81, | delegates on the part of the United 


~ , States and given plenary powers to sign 
Senator Watson . the Duluth Edison Blectiie Company wen {such instrument 4 iaatrrenents as may 
Protested Inclusion changed to Minnesota Power and Light | ore witkee sessinent at the Ameri- 

Senator Watson pointed out that pro-| Company on Oct. 25, 1923, after Amer- | can Steamship Owners’ Association; 
grams drawn by the steering commit- | ican ae — ane Sees had ac- : 
tee are merely suggestions which a ma-|qu!red control of the uluth-Edison | ipping; s i - 
jority of the Senate may override at any| Electric Company. You stated that | co Natietion Derctacek Pe, 
time and said the Wagner unemployment | American Power and Light Company had | merce; H. C. Towle, of the Bethlehem 
bill had been given the place as un-| acquired at about this time, additional | Shipbuilding Corporation; S. D. Mce- 


4 





finished. business over his protest by a| Properties, namely, Great Northern| Comb, of the Marine Office of America: 
majority vote of the Senate. | Power Company, Minnesota Utilities Capt. "A. F Pillsbury, of Pillsbury and 
“Amendments to the motor bus bill| Company, General Light and _ Power | Curtis; Robert F. Hand, of the Stand- 
made it appear that. it would be almost|Company and the Weyerhaeuser prop-| and Oil Company; James Kennedy, gen- 
impossible to pass it at this session,”| erties. You then stated that a little|eral manager, marine department, Gulf 
said Mr. Watson. “I am for the bus|latet on the control of other companies | Refining Company; H. W Warley, of 
bill, though I am opposed to one of the| was acquired by American Power and|the Ore Steamship Company; Rear Ad- 
amendments. I think that as soon as we/| Light Company, namely, the Little Falls| miral J.. G. Taw United St 
Water Power Company, the Cuyuna | Navy retired United States Shi mw 
we may well reinstate it in the program.” | Range Power Company, and the Royalton | Board. ; en 
Senator Couzens explained the bus bill| Power and Light Company. Were all! ‘The technical advisers to the Ameri- 
had been given a place on the program|of these properties conveyed to Minne- | can delegation are David W. Dicky and 


before the minority report on it had been | sota wreen and Light Company at the|G A. Smith. 
| filed. | Same time. The delegation is now en rout 
“The signers of the minority report| A. No. The first group of properties England. . ~~ * 


| sible to pass it at the short session. 


De- 


Company et al. v. St. Louis-San Francisco | 


Railway. Decided Apr. 30, 1930. 

Rates on packing-house products, includ- 
ing sausage, in peddler cars from East St. 
Louis, Ill., to destinations in Missouri and 


kansas and from St. Louis, Mo., to des- 
tions in Arkansas found not unreason- 








e. Complaints dismissed. 
io. 21697.—Decatur Box & Filler Co.. v. 
| Pennsylvania Railroad et al. Decided 


| Apr. 29, 1930. 


s, from Decatur and Portland, Ind., to 
tings and Vicksburg, Mich., found ap- 
le. Complaint dismissed, 
22238.—Speyer & Company v. Cincin- 
Way et al. Decided Apr. 29, 1930, 

te on scrap iron, valuable for remelt- 
purposes only, in carloads, from Wal- 


le. Reparation awarded. 


Ky., to Cincinnati, Ohio, found unrea- 


} 


Rate charged on egg cases k. d., in car- | 


| 


nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- | tor Dill and others that there would be 





were so vigorous on their insistence on| Were conveyed to Minnesota Power and | 
it that some of them said no bill would | Light Company by American Power and 
pass unless they had their way,” de-| Light Company by means of an inter- 
clared Mr. Couzens. |mediary, L. W. DeBuys, on Nov. 22, 

Senator Barkley admitted the minority | 1923, and the second group was conveyed 
report was vigorous in its objections to| by American Power and Light Company 
some of the features of the bill, but saw| to Minnesota Power and Light Company| By an order entered May 9 in Inves- 
no reason why that “should frighten the|on May 26, 1924, also by the interme-| tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3452, 
Senate into taking it off the program.” | diary, Lucian W. DeBuys. {the Interstate Commerce Commission 
If it is not passed at the present ses-| Proceedings of May 2. | suspended from May 10, 1930, until Dec. 
sion, he said, it will probably be impos- | 


Rate Schedules Suspended 





'and testified further as follows: 


Senator Couzens stated that there! Q. What value did the 


which are highly controversial. 
certificate of public convenience and ne-| Company and Royalton Power and Light! resulting in higher combination rates on 
cessity in all cases, he said. A majority Company, which it had acquired from| certain articles. 

of the Interstate Commerce Committee of ; American Power and Light Company? 
the Senate felt that this would lead to| A. Approximately $5,133,173 was 
monopolies and adopted an amendment }charged to “plant and securities account” 
which would not require a bus line to in the books of the Minnesota Power and 
secure such a certificate if there was no | Light Company for the physical proper- 
competition. Another group thought no| ties it asquired from American Power 
certificates should be required, he said. | and Light Company. 

“T don’t see why that cannot come to ‘ ; 
the floor of the Sehate and be decided,” | whose properties were conveyed, record | & Light Company. 
said Mr. Barkley. | the physical properties on their books? | Yes, sir, ’ 

“I told Senator McNary, the assistant | A. Tne plant accounts of the Little Falls Publication. of excerpts from tran- 
majority leader, and Senator Vanden-| Water Power Company, Cuyuna Range| seript of testimony will be continued 
berg,” continued Mr. Couzens, “that the | Power Company and Royalton Power and! ¢in the issue of May 12. ® 
bus line people and the railroads, who | —————————— Se 
were prime movers in getting the bill 
through the House, have lost interest 








| Light Company were carried at an ag- 
gregate amount of $3,749,926, 





Is that right? 





Senate.” 
Senator Barkley interposed that he 


had received an urgent request that bus Chicago & Erie R. R. 


|David Arnott, of the American Bureau | 


OL 


In Central Territory 


Arthur E. Lundvall resumed the stand | 10, 1930, the operation of certain sched- 
|ules proposing to eliminate the appli- 
Minnesota | cation of through class rates from points 
were three distinct views on the bill | Power and Light Company place on the|in central territory to points in the Big 

The | properties of the Little Falls Water|Sandy\and Lexington districts of the 
House bill required the issuance of a| Power Company, Cuyuna Range Power | Chesapeake & Ohio Railway in Kentucky, 


——_—_——————————— Wy 


Q. Then I take it that there Was one 
of these so-called write-ups of the values 
of these physical properties at the time 
| that they were conveyed to and merged 
Q. At what amount did the companies, | with the properties of Minnesota Power 
A. 


parents ination 


Flood Control 


Check Payments Show Gain in Trade 
For Week of May 3 Over Prior Period| To Join Lines With 





Operations in Steel Plants Are Less, However, Department 
Of Commerce Says\in Weekly Business Review 





The volume of business for the week 
ended May 3, as indicated by the volume 
of check payments was greater than the 
week of Apr. 26, but below the same 
week in 1929, according to the weekly 
summary of business conditions issued 
by the Department of Commerce May 
9 which follows in full text: 

Operations in steel plants during the 
latest reported, week were slightly less 
than the activity for the preceding week 
and still below the level of the corre- 
sponding week in 1929. 


a gain of 7 per cent over last week and 
6 per cent over a year ago. , 

he general index of wholesale prices 
showed a slight decline from a week ago 
and were more than 7 per cent lower 
than last year. Composite iron and steel 
price showed a slight decline from the 
preceding week and was 7 per cent lower 
than a year ago. . 

Bank. loans and discounts at the end 
of the week while showing no change 
from the preceding week were more than 
3 per cent above those for a year ago. 


Public Utilities 
Virginian Given Right 


plication in Finance Docket 
to connect its lines with those of the New 


Prices for stocks were about 5 per cent 
lower than last week and 9 per cent 
‘ below what they were in 1929. 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS ' 

(Weeks Ended Saturday. Average 1923-25=100) 


The value of building contracts showed 
/ 


May, Apr. Apr. Apr. May Apr. Apr. Apr. 
37 26 19 12 4 27 20 13 

1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 1929 
Steel operations ................. ... 101.3 102.6 100.0 127.6 132.9 128.9 1263 
Bituminous-coal production ..... 84.1 °83.1 84.7 90.1 93.6 88.8 84.6 
Petroleum production (daily av.) 124.3 122.9 122.9 126.3 127.3 128.3 125.5 
Freight-car loadings ............ oa 93.1 95.0 109.5 109.7 104.7 101.4 
tLumber production ............ ../. 10790 105.4 1083 .... 1208 198 121.0 
Bldg. cont. 37 States (daily av.) 131.0 121.7 104.0 118.1 122.9 141.2 122.2 195.1 
Wheat receipts 0.......ccccccese dears 51.3 29.4 32.7 48.3 46.1 44.7 51.8 
Cotton receipts ....c.esTrcccrsess 36.9 36.2 33.8 43.8 34.6 50.0 62.3 54.2 
Cattle receipts ....cesccsccdecace ost 74.7 66.8 73.1 88.6 86.4 83.9 72.2 
MEGS CUNEO 5 chen cabs vie usc cases Sais 73.5 76.3 76.4 85.7 82.4 82.1 73.5 
ee eee baba 76.0 78.3 82.9 829 82.9 87.6 88.4 
Price cotton middling ........... 61.0 59.9 59.6 61.0 728 728 1746 76.1 
Price iron and steel, composite .. 82.8 83.1 83.2 83.4 89.5 89.5 88.9 88.9 
Copper, electrolytic, price ....... -... 100.0 100.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 133.3 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) ...... 89.7 90.2 90.7 91.3 96.7 96.7 96.7 97.3 
Check paymenta 0.2... ccccccecses ‘120.4 116.1 129.6 121.2 136.0 ‘125.6 140.7 128.2 
Bank loans and discounts ........ 135.7 135.7 134.8 134.7 181.6 181.1 131.5 131.7 
Interest rates, call money ...... 92.1 97.0 97.0 97.0 269.7 200.0 190.9 197.0 
Business failures .............+. 116.0 134.4 120.6 121.4 103.4 110.3 119.9 116.7 
ee Sa Perry ec 233.0 244.5 249.0 248.8 257.2 258.2 249.1 246.9 
PMT NIE) Noo noe 3 ns 4 A piaia ig via Soe 106.0 105.9 106.1 106.4 106.0 106.2 105.8 105.3 
Interest rates, time money ...... 97.0 100.0 102.9 102.9 197.1 1943 200.0 205.7 
Federal reserve ratio .........:. 106.4 105.5 103.9 105.2 946 95.9 946 95.2 
iDetroit employment ............ ass < state aS ws iS oite Cael Welk tiet. “wee 





*Revised. fRelative to weekly average 1927-1929 for week shown. iData available 
semimonthly only. ' 


Reduction in State Share of Cost 








Of Flood Control for Florida Asked 


Senator Trammell Would Reduce Local Expense by| 





$1,546,000; Credit Sought for Balance 


Reduction in the share to be borne by 
local interests and acceptance by the 





jface an insurmountable obstacle. Bond 
houses are not favorable to Florida 





Federal Government of bonds in lieu of 
cash for the share to be borne by such 
local interests was urged by a number 
of witnesses before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce May 9 with reference 
to the development of flood control 
around Lake Okeechobee, Florida, 

An amendment to the item included 
in the rivers and harbors bill (H. R. 
11781) submitted by Senator Trammell, 
(Dem.), of Florida, proposes a reduction 
in the share to be borne by the State 
of Florida or other local interest from 
$4,546,000 to $3,000,000, and to make 
bonds to be floated by the Lake Okee- 


bonds at the present time, and we 
couldn’t find a market at any price. The 
maximum burden the people of the sec- 
tion could bear is $3,000,000.” 


Lake Made National 
Waterway by Canal 


He pointed out that among other works 
accomplished by the district without 
Federal aid was the construction of the 
St. Lucie canal, by which the Okeecho- 
bee was made a national waterway: 
Prior to that work, he said, the lake 
could not be considered a national water- 


chobee flood control district acceptable 
by the Government in lieu of cash. 
No change in the specifications of the 


work as set forth in the bill are desired, | 


Senator Trammell told the Committee. 
Specifications provide for the develop- 
ment of the Caloosahatchee River and 
Lake Okeechobee drainage areas in ac- 
cordance with the report of the Army 
engineers. 

Senator Trammell told the Committee 
the district engineer had recommended 


| the local district be assessed $2,215,000 


} 











of the total cost approximating $9,000,- 
000, but that this recommendation was 
raised by the Army engineers. 


Loss of Life Resulted 
From Flood Waters 


George B. Hills, of Jacksonville, mem- 
ber of the engineering firm having the 


‘survey in charge, told the Committee the 


works proposed around Lake Okeechobee 
would prevént a recurrence of the disas- 
and 1928. He said that 95 per cent of 
the loss of life around the lake—was 
caused by drowning from the overflow 
of the lake. Since these disasters, he 
said, the locality has been rebuilt and at 
present the population is greater than 
it was at the time of the 1928 flood. 
With reference to the requested reduc- 
tion in the local assessment, Howard 
Shelby, banker, of West Palm Beach, and 
vice president of the Lake Okeechobee 
flood control district, told the Commit- 


|tee the district has already spent $9,- 


000,000 for the sole purpose of flood re- 
lief to which the Federal Government 
has contributed nothing. In addition to 


this amount, he said, the district has | 
spent in all for flood relief, navigation| 


and drainage purposes a total of nearly 
$70,000,000. 

Due to the depressed economic condi- 
tions, he said, unless relief is afforded, 
the entire investment of the district will 
be jeopardized. 

“Tf we are forced on the bond market 
to raise this money,” he said, “We will 





Aroostook Valley Railroad 


Given Permit for Mortgage| 


| well. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 9 made public the following un- 
contested finance case: 

Report and order in F. D. No, 7843, au- 
thorizing the, Aroostook Valley Railroad 
Co. to issue not exceeding $1,000,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage 5% per cent 25- 
year gold bonds, series A, said bonds to be 
sold at not less than 94 per cent of par 
and accrued interest and the proceeds used 
to retire certain bonds and in reimburse- 
ment for expenditures heretofore made in 
retiring bonds and for other capital pur- 
poses, or not exceeding $125,000 of the 
bonds to be exchanged for an equal amount 
of applicant’s first-divisional mortgage 6 
per cent bonds, and, pending their sale or 
exchange, all or any part of said bonds to 
be pledged and repledged as collateral se- 
curity for short-term notes, condition pre- 
scribed, approved. 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 


|ters that visited the vicinity in 1926) 


way, since it did not connect with the 
seaboard. ‘ 
Representatives Ruth Bryan Owen 
(Dem.), of Miami, Fla., and Drane 
(Dem.), of Lakeland, Fla. also ap- 
peared urging the proposed. amendment. 
Representative Drane told the Commit- 
tee that the House Committee, in consid- 
ering the measure, were pushed for time, 


sert a rough draft of the measure, and 
for us to get our troubles ironed out in 


| the Senate.” 


Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., appeared before the Com- 
mittee in support of the Brazos Island 
Harbor, Tex., and the Harlingen, Tex., 
to the Gulf waterway development. 

Gen. Beach, former Chief of Engineers, 
told the Committee that in his opinion 
further surveys of the projects should 
be made, since he believed that com- 
merce development in that area was suf- 
ficient to warrant development of the 
projects. 


More Power Is Given 





and in “effect, told us that they would in- | 





To San Diego, Calif. 


Greater Height of Boulder Dam 
Permits Reallocation 








Additional energy to come from the 
increased height of Boulder Dam makes 
it possible to grant the request of the 
City of San Diego, Calif., for industrial 
and commercial power as well as power 
for pumping water, according to an- 
nouncement by the Department of the 
Interior. 
follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Interior has ad- 
vised the City of San Diego that its 
request to amend its application for 
Boulder Dam power for pumping, filed 
before Nov. 12, which was the last clos- 
ing date for applications, has been al- 
lowed. The power was originally asked 
for pumping Colorado River water. Dur- 
ing recent weeks the city has asked that 
it be allocated energy for general in- 
dustrial and commercial purposes as 
The additional energy which will 
be made available by the increased 
height of the dam, as approved by the 
Sibert commission, makes it possible for 
this request to be granted. 

Under the terms of the contract with 
the City of Los Angeles and the Utili- 
ties Company, the Secretary reserves the 
right to make such disposition of addi- 
tional power, independently of the allo- 
cation prescribed in those contracts. Los 
Angeles has contracted to take this ad- 
ditional power if other municipalities 
do not, he Secretary’s decision was 
conveyed to Mr. H. N. Savage, chief en- 





that, the timely filing of the original 
application before Nov. 12 made it pos- 
sible to consider the requested amend- 
ment. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


CAs Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago and Alton R. R. 


legislation be enacted March 3 Months . March Months March 3 Months 

MUntie teed ‘dar protection af ‘xeiiiaiil 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 ° 1929 
loves is far mere important than tha | Freight revenue .....+++++ 1,055,432 1,264,979 3,111,806 8,449,469| 1,365,118 1,591,918 4,147,908 4,818,188] 1,476,218 1,741,354 4,256,900 4,897,103 
Hee emulation of eden inn tone (Passenger revenue ....;... 51,572 | 38,147 149,093 ~~ 115,597| 221,001 278,439 728,907 + 873,638| 381,136 454,895 1,209,163 1,410,364 
hue lines, observed Senator Dill (Dees | Total oper. rev.........s++ 1,202,227 1,422,864 3,508,935 3,853,590| 1,747,011 2,065,061 5,327,400 6,218,267| 2,089,544 2,451,516 6,121,915 7,011,584 
F Washing tan erp Or Dill (Dem), | Maintenance of way..... .. 120,082 109,042 335,294  346,561| 238,887 241,557 693,558 701,739] 215,501 213,990 609,708 598,178 
CO eee ie ouaens resolu- | Maintenance of equipment.. 144,393 149,194 376,891 —_415,722| 398,460 428/941 1,243,762 1,272,846| 537,641 532,396 1,521,962 1,555,934 
tion is ‘the most important subject that | Transportation expenses... 362,243 366,747 1,105,867 1,125)847| 721,837 788,882 2,263,810 2,446,949| 793,051 909,482 2,446,182 2,711,407 
ong be ieee re mmomaney . | Total expenses incl. other... 702,922 697,009 2,046,497 —_2,098,703| 1,509,267 1,628,906 . 4,687,352 4,922,976 169,663 1,813,220 5,038,529 5,350,512 
,Mr. Couzens said that any responsi-| Ne: from railroad......... 499,305. 725,865 1,462,438. 1,754.887| 237,744 436,155 640,048 + 1,295,201| 397,881 688,296 1,083,386 1,661,272 
bility for displacing the bill was his, for | notes TAUFOAG+ «+--+ 58,151 56,105 174,453 168,315] 120,000 120,000 += 360,000 60,000| 113,562 105,767 340,655 315,207 
he had acted on information from Sena- | tncollectibie ry. rev. ete... ecm 130 24 948 949 2,378 2,928 123 159 306 1,658 
| Net after taxes, ete....... 441,067 | 669,750, 1,287,855 1,586,548| 116,796 315,206 277,670 -932,863| 284,196 - 532,370 "742,425 1,344,407 
: eoite | Net after rents....... veee «©-'172,949 «= 376,351 462,044 «= 697,826] *42,276 165,433 *185,736  494,125| 91,150 352,001 225,315 877,812 
Additional news of utlities will be || Aver. miles operated....... 269.56 269.56 269.56 269.56 946.24 946,24 946.24 946.24] 1,028.49 1,028.49 1,028.49 — 1,028.49 

| found on page 9. Operating ratio .......665  » 58.5 49.0 58.3 54.5 pa) 18.9 88.0 19.2 81.0 14.0 82.3 76,3 

d eficit, 











‘The department’s statement | f c 
| ing & East Chicago Railway, the property 
|of which has been acquired by Calumet 





gineer for the city, with the explanation ! 





New York Central 


I. C. C. Grants Permission 
For Bridge to Be Built 
Across Kanawha River at 
Deepwater, W. Va. 








Approval of the Virginia Railway’s ap- 
No. 7562, 


York Gentral System by means of a 


bridge to be constructed across the Ka- 
nawha River at Deepwater, W. Va., was 


granted by the Interstate Commerce 
eee in a report and order made 
pyplic May 9. 


The connection between the two rail- 


roads will open another tidewater port 
at Sewall’s Point near Norfolk, Va., 


which, according to the Commission’s 


findings, will be advantageous at times 
of congestion at Newport News, and will 


relieve the Virginian of its present en- 
tire dependence on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Norfolk & Western railroads 
for cars on shipments destined to west- 
ern points. It will provide a two-lin 
route to Lake Erie from mines served by 
the Virginian. 
_ “Since the hearing,” said the Commis- 
sion’s report, “we published a complete 
plan for the conSolidation of the rail- 
roads of cdntinental United States into 
a_ limited number of systems. In that 
plan the applicant’s properties are allo- 
cated to system No. 3—New York Cen- 
tral. If the applicant’s properties are 
to become a part of a.system headed by 
the New York Central, obviously the 
properties should be united with that 
system by direct physical connection. 
The applicant’s proposal will have the 
effect of providing such a connection and 
is therefore a step consistent with and 
in pursuance of the consolidation plan.” 

The Commission’s order provides that 
the construction of the proposed “link” 
shall be commenced on or before July 1, 
1930, and be completed on oF before 
June 30, 1931. 

The Commission’s decision was unani- 
mous. 





Maine Central Asks to Buy 
Stock of Upper Coos Line 





The Maine Central Railroad applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
May 9 in Finance Docket No. 8236, for 
authority to acquire control of the 55- 
mile Unner Coos Railroad, by purchase 
of capital stock. 

The Upper Coos road is located in the 
State of Vermont, and is now operated: 
by the Maine Central under lease. The 
Maine Central proposes to purchase the 
8,500 shares of the capital stock of the 
Upper Coos, of the total -value of 
$250,000, from the individual owners 
thereof at a price not exceeding $100 
per share. ‘ 






State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


, 
California 
- In 1929 there were 125 new grade cross- 
ings constructed in California and 96 exist- 
ing grade crossings were abandoned, it. is 
announced by the railroad commission. The 
total number of class “A” grade crossings 
over main or branch line railroads at the 
end of the year was 12,340. 

_Another statement issued by the’ commis- 
sion says that in 1929 there were 1,449 acci- 
dents other than grade crossing accidents 
on steam railroads, resulting in 138 per- 
sons being killed and 1,037 injured. The 


number of such accidents was 52 more 
than in 1928. 
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The 21 electric railways in the State had 


1,615 accidents of all kinds during the year, 
with 56 deaths and 1,872 persons injured. 


Florida 
Seaboard Air Line Railway has been au- 
thorized by the railroad commission to sub- 
stitute a mixed train for passenger trains 
between Tallahassee and Carrabelle. 
Georgia 
Fifty-three injunctions suits against the 
public service commissién based on attacks 
against the validity of the 1929 law giving 
jurisdiction to the commission over. motor 
carriers have heen dismissed in the supe- 
rior court, it was announced®May. 7 by the 
chairman of the commission, James A. 
Perry. ' 


’ Indiana 

Calumet Railways, Inc., on its own peti- 
tion, has been declared by the public serv- 
ice commission to be a publie utility and 
was authorized to carry on the business 
formerly conducted by the Hammond, Whit- 


Railways through a foreclosure sale. The 
new company was authorized to issue and 
sell at par $10,000 of common. stock to 
provide working capital. 

New York Central Railroad has been au- 
thorized to discontinue certain passenger 
trains on its Illinois division within -the 
State of Indiana. é 


. 


Kansas : 

New rules and regulations have. been 
adopted by the public service commission 
for the distribution, loading and movement 
of grain cars to facilitate the movement 
of grain during the 1930 harvest season. 
Shippers are required to permit carriers’ 
agents to inspect grain tendered for load- 
ing to ascertain whether the cars ordered 
are necessary to meet requirements. No 
shipper will be allotted more cars at one 
time than he can load within 24 hours. 


Maine 
Fryeburg Water Co, has been authorized 
by the public utilities commission to issue 
$16,000 of eommon. stock for distribution 
as a stock dividend. 
Minnesota 
Interstate Transit Lines, Inc., subsidia 
of the Union Pacific and the Chicago , 
North Western Railroads, has been author. 
ized by the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission to acquire the motor bus business 
of the Sioux Falls Traction system, which 
operates in Minnesota a line that connects 
Worthington, Minn., and Sioux Falls, ‘S. 
Dak. The Interstate Transit, the commis- 
sion’s order states, operates between Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles and Portland, Oreg, 
Montana 
A complaint against the Northern Pacific 
Railroad alleging improper classiiication of 
a shipment of petroleum product has been 
dismissed by the board of railroad commis- 
sioners. The complaint alleged that the 
shipment in question was fuel oil, which 
would take,a lower rate than refined oil, 
The commission held that no . sufficient 
nalysis or specific description was sub- 
hrteed that would enable the ‘commission 
o determine the prepay classification, and 
expressed the hope that carriers will pub- 
lish commodity descriptions that will pers 
mit shippers to understand the applicable 
rates of their various products. 
Nebraska 
The railway ‘commission has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission an 
additional complaint in connection with 
rates of potatoes from the western pa 
Nebraska to southern and southeastern 
States, and asking that it be consolidated 
with I. C. C. Docket 23205, 
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Agreement Reached 
With Austria to Pay 
Relief Indebtedness 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Announces Program for 
Beginning Liquidation in 
1943 


An agreement by which the Austrian 
government’s relief indebtedness to the 
United States was settled and arrange- 
ments for repayment were made was an- 
nounced on May 8 by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, and by 
the Austrian minister to the United 
States. ‘ 

A’ summary of the statements made 
by Mr. Mellon and the Minister were 
published in the issue of May 9. The 
statement of Mr. Mellon follows in full 
text: 

“An agreement for the settlement of 
the relief indebtedness of the govern- 
ment of Austria to the United States 
was executed today by the Austrian 
minister to the United States on behalf 
of ‘his government and by the Secretary 








4:1 the Treasury with the approval of 


the President on behalf of the United 
States. . 
Payment Starts in 1943 


“The United States holds an obliga- 
tion of the government of Austria desig- 
nated as bond Ne. 1, relief series B of 

920, in the principal amount of $24,- 
D56,708.92, The agreement provides 
that Austri® will pay to the United 
States in liquidation of this indebtedness 
the sum of $33,428.500 in 25 equal an- 
nual installments of $1,337,140 each, be- 
ginning. on Jan. 1 in each of the years 
1943 to 1967 inclusive. The date of the 
initial payment is explained by the fact 
that the time of payment of the prin- 
cipal and interest of the original obliga- 
tion of Austria was extended to, 1943 
under the authority of the Lodge reso- 
lution of Apr. 6, 1922, in order to pro- 
vide for our cooperation with the other 
relief creditor governments in permitting 
the flotation of the Austrian reconstruc- 
tion loan of 1923. 

“Subject to the right of the trustees 
of the reconstruction loan to -object, 
Austria is given the option of liquidat- 
ing her relief indebtedness by the follow- 
ing payments beginning Jan. 1, 1929: 
Five installments of $287,556 each; 10 
installments of $460,093 each; and 25 
installments of $743,047 each, or a total 
over the 40 years of $24,614,885. The 
present value on a basis of 5 per cent 
rer annum of the 25 payments of $1,- 
337,140, each, beginning Jan. 1, 1943, 


is practically the same as the present | 


value on the same basis of the payments 
provided for under the option. Austria 
has advised the United States that it 
intends to exercise the option and has 
already made payments due under the 
agreement for Jan. 1, 1929-and Jan. 1, 
1930, of $287,556 each. 


. Compares With Other Plans 


“The settlement compares. favorably 
with -the settlements made by the 
United States with the governments of 
Greece, Italy and Yugoslavia. 


“The terms of settlement agreed upon 
with the United States are the same as 
those offered by Austria and accepted by 
all of its other relief creditors, viz: 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, 

he Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland.” 


~ Upon the execution of the debt fund- 
ing agreément between Austria and 
the United States, the Austrian minister 
on behalf of his government expressed 
to the United States through the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the sincere appre- 
ciation of Austria for the friendly spirit 
of helpfulness shown by the United 
States in concluding this arrangement 
which will make- a most favorable im- 
pression upon the public opinion of Aus- 
_tria, The Austrian minister further said, 


“It is one of the most important steps 
in the long process of my country’s finan- 
cial and economic reconstruction. With- 
out the sympathetic understanding of 
Austria’s intricate problems and the 
readiness to assist, which were found in 
the United States, our efforts in rebuild- 
ing our heavily damaged country would 
have been futile. The agreement just 
signed paves the way for my govern- 
ment to proceed towards its goal of full 
rehabilitation and the reestablishment of 
normal conditions in our country’s na- 
tional life. 

“Austria sincerely appreciates the 
helping hand stretched out by its sister 
republic over the sea and this feeling 
of gratitude cannot fail to strengthen 
the’ most friendly relations happily ex- 
isting between our two countries.” 





Hnventory of Vaults 


Said to Be Neglected 
Storage of Unknown Papers in 
Banks Called Problem 

* B By Oscar Nelson 
State Auditor, State of Illinois 
We venture the assertion that few 


bankers have an inventory of the con- 
tents of their vaults. Experience has 








shown us that the average bank vault + 


is very. often cluttered with miscellane- 
ous papers, the value of which is un- 
known to the banker. 

Undoubtedly, there is considerable in- 
trinsic value among the envelopes which 
have been stored away and in the tin 
boxes which have been left for safe- 
keeping. Perhaps there is collateral of 
considerable worth among these various 
papers. It is quite likely that cus- 
tomers have come iato the bank and left 
an envelope with the request that the 
same be held for them until called for. 
Time has passed and no record has been 
made and, in many cases, the customer 
has forgotten the instance. 

However, this does not relieve the 
situation as there is always some attend- 
ant liability in accepting as bailee, with 
or without hire, the custody of securities 
and documents for customerssof the 
bank. While largely these may consist 
of insurance policies or cancelled mort- 
gages, yet there are, in many instances, 
other documents of considerable value 
which.are enclosed in these envelopes and 
which should..be either sealed and listed 
as sealed envelopes, or if not received in 
an open envelope, they should be so listed 
that the banker may have a complete 
record of the papers left for him and 
upon which his responsibilty is based. 

you have never given this matter 
sideration, perhaps it might be well 

ntertain this thought and make up 
Pre of the contents of the vault in 
duplicate so that;more than one officer 
may have a copy in his files, 


c 
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‘| tional banks, and intangibles held by in-| 


Are Presentep HEReIN, BEING 


sy THe Unitep States Dairy 


By Which States Can 


Two marked changes in the present 
Federal law under authority of which the 
States are permitted to tax national) 
banks, providing additional alternatives | 
| to those now available, have been agreed 
upon by representatives of the American| 
Bankers’ Asscciation and representatives 
of the States concerned, according to) 
testimony offered May 9 to the House 
Banking “and Currency Committee, in 
hearings on the bill (H.R. 7752), intro- 
duced by Representative Goodwin (Rep.),| 
of Cambridge, Minn., to amend section! 
5219, Revised Statutes. A substitute| 
bill was presented to the Committee. | 


The two new methods would operate, ' 
it was stated, to relieve the situation in| 
| those States which have a low flat rate of| 
tax on intangibles, and in those States) 
which use the income or excise. tax! 


methods, now permitted by law. | 


In the States which tax intangibles at | 
a fixed satutory rate or rates, less than | 
the rate assessed upon tangible prop- | 
erty, there is now difficulty because the) 
tax-on bank shares can not be at a) 
greater rate than is imposed upon capi- 


tal coming into competition with na-| 





| dividdals have~been held to be in such} 
competition. The new provision would} 
enlarge the present law to enable such | 
States to impose a higher tax on bank | 
shares than on such competing capital | 
(it being expressly exempted as not to 
be considered in competition when in the 
hands of individual citizens and repre- 
senting merely personal investments) but | 
not at a higher rate than on other finan- 
cial corporations, nor at a higher rate | 
than on mercantile, manufacturing or} 
other business corporations. 


Barometer Provided 
To Show Tax Burden 


A yardstick for measuring the relative | 
burden of taxation on national banks and | 
on financial, mercantile, and other busi- 
ness corporations would be provided by 
the bill. ; 

The proposal concludes that “for the| 
purpose of this proviso the rate of taxa- 
tion upon the shares of national banking | 
| associations in any such State shall be| 
deemed to be no higher than the rate| 
assessed upon said mercantile manu- 
facturing and business corporations, if, 
so far as gan reasonably be ascertained. 
the proportion which the aggregate of | 
the taxes imposed upon the real property 
and the shares of natfonal banking asso- | 
|ciations within such State bears to the! 
aggregate of the net profits of such) 
associations is no greater than the pro-| 
portion which the aggregate of the taxes | 
imposed upon such other corporations 
under authority of such State bears to; 
the aggregate of the net profits of such 
corporations.” 

The second new alternative proposed | 
by the bil, upon which the two groups 
have agreed, provides for a specific tax 
on shares of national banks. The basis 
for this tax would be the annual inere- 
ment. of.the- bank,-that is, the tax would 
be measured by the years addition to} 
capital, surplus and undivided profits,| 
plus dividends. 3 





Alternative Proposed 
Would Relieve Situation 


It was explained to the Committee that| 
this would relieve the situation) in those 
States which now have difficulty under| 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court, 
notably the Macallen Company decision, 
in including the income from tax ex- 
empt securities under the income and 
| excise taxes which they impose on banks. 
Under the proposed provision, it was| 
claimed, the income from tax exempts 
would be so merged with the profits of 
the bank at the end of the year that there 
would be no objection to their inclusion, | 

The Supreme Court has held, it was| 
stated, that in the case of an ad valorem 
tax on shares measured by all the assets 
of a bank, the income from tax exempt 
securities can be included. In this new| 
specific tax, it was declared, the base for | 
the tax, instead of being the book value, 
would be the annual increment, and 
there, also, the income from tax.exempt | 
| Securities can be included. 

It was stated that eminent counsel | 
have passed upon this feature of the bill, 
and have reached the conclusion set 
forth. 


‘Committee Authorized 


To Approve Draft 


The bill, Which has been the subject 
of a conflict for a number of months | 
between the representatives of the Amet- 
ican Bankers Association and the tax 
officials of the States was considered by 
the executive council of the American | 
Bankers Association -at its session at 
Old Point Comfort, Va. May 5 to 8, and 
authority given to the committee of 
which Thornton Cooke, president of the! 
Columbia National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo., is chairman to approve the draft} 
presented. It also has the support of 
many of the State taxing officials and | 
the opposition of none, it was stated by | 
George H. Sullivan, chairman of the| 
bank tax commission of Minnesota, even | 
those States which do not feel that it| 
completely meets their situation. | 

It was explained by Mr. Sullivan that | 
the alternative method of ad valorem) 
taxation proposed is the adoption of the | 
present provision relative to the taxa- | 
tion on income, requiring that the rate | 
on banks be no higher than for other 
financial mercantile and business corpo- 
rations, He also made it clear that the 
new legislation proposed, would not ap- | 

ly to any States which did not choose 
© adopt the new methods of taxation. > 

Thomas P. Paton, general counsel of 
the American Bankers Association, ex- 
plained that there are now three classes 
of States so far as the bank tax prob- 
lem is concerned, } First, those~that tax 
general property at a uniform rate. Sec- 
ond, those that have a low flat rate for 
intangibles and third, those having 
either an income tax or an excise tax | 
measured by income. The first class of | 
States, he said, has no acute problem. 


Burden May Be Higher | 
\In Some Instances 








Those who use the second method wili| 
be taken care of by the enlargement of 
the present tax on shares through the ex- 
clusion of such intangibles in the hands| 
of individualsyas in competition with na- 
tional banks, and the income tax States 
will be able to use the’ newly devised | 

| specific tax. 

Mr, Cooke stated in response to a| 
question from _ Representative Letts| 
(Rep.), of Davenport; lowa, that the 
proposed bill would take nothing away 
from the tax burden of national banks 
and that in those States which use a low 
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Two Changes Are Proposed in Methods 





Alterations in Present Law Are Suggested to Committee at 
House Hearing 





| Court of the United States, it has ap- 


;and mercantile and business corpora- 


|putations would be necessary, unless the 


|the combined taxes on banks 


leases that 


American Bankers Association, New York. 
| 


| James Ringold, United States National Bank, 
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Tax National Banks | 


rate on intangibles the burden on banks 
might be increased. . 

Philip Nichols, counsel for the Mas- 
sachusetts National Bankers Association, 
reviewed the history of, State taxation 
of national banks for the committee. He 
declared ¢hat it was supposed that the 
problem of national bank taxation had 
been settled a few years ago by provid- 
ing four alternative methods by which 
the States might tax national banks. 
The four methods, he indicated, weve an 
ad valorem tax on shares; a tax on-divi- 
dends; an income tax and an excise tax 
measured by income from all sources; 


Two classes of States, Mr. Nichols 
continued, use an ad valorem tax method. 
In those which have a uniform tax on 
general property there is no problem. 
In those which have a classified system 
of taxation under which intangibles are 
taxed. at a low flat rate, difficulty has| 
been encountered in meeting the require- | 
ment of the Federal law that the rate| 
at which banks are taxed shall be no 
higher than the rate on competing capi- 
tal, since under a decision of the Supreme 


peared that. intangibles in the hands of 
individual citizens may be in competi- 
tion with the banking business. The 
problem, he indicated, has been to de- 
vise some method of taxing banks at a 
reasonable rate without making it neces- 
sary to abandon the low rate of taxation | 
on intangibles. 


States May Adopt 
Flat Rate of Assessment 


In determining the relative burden of 
taxation on banks and on other financial 


tions, it was explained that the figures 
reported by corporations to the Federal 
Government as their net profits for pur- 
poses of income taxation could be used, } 
these would be eonverted into an ad va- 
lorem rate. Mr. Nichols. stated he| 
thought it very likely the State would 
adopt a flat rate and no intricate com- 


banks suspected that they were being| 
overtaxed. As an illustration of how 
the system would work out, he said, 
“suppose as a result of statistics gath- 
ered it appears that the business cor- | 
porations of a State have an aggregate | 
net income of $100,000,000 and paid $16,- | 
000,000 in taxes. This represents a 16! 
per cent tax. Then suppose it is discov- 
ered that the banks of that State had | 
earnings of $50,000,000. Apply the 16 
per cent rate and the result will be that | 
may not 








exceed $8,000,000.” 


Referring to the specific tax which | 
can be used in income tax 






Receipts ° 
Customs receipts........ $1,824,429.47 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax........... 607,697.80 
Miscellaneous internal ; 
ee ae 1,709,320.69 
Miscellaneous receipts... 1,247,074.26 
& iret gia: 
Total ordinary receipts 4,888,522.22 
Public debt receipts...... 146,700.00 
Balance previous day.... 139,716,433.46 
Total 144,751,655.68 
j Expenditures 
General expenditures..: $10,799,034.85 
Interest on public debt. . 513,857.30 
|'Refund of receipts..... é 376,386.43 
Postal deficiency........ 10,000,000.00 
Panama Canal.......... 24,289.92 
Operations in special ac- 
EOD 00 kh crpeweee 927,021.40 
Adjusted service certif- 
icate fund........ ‘ 90,675.01 
Civil-service retirement 
Pe oe 191,580.37 
Investment of trust funds 250,503.53 


| Other public ‘debt exnendi- 


}tax eommission of Minnesota, 


|timore, Md.; Frontis H. Moore, tax commis- 


States and} 


excise tax States, Mr. Nichols declared | 


it would prove more satisfactory because 
the interest on government bonds or | 
other nontaxable securities would be in- 
cluded in the base. “The Supreme Court | 
has held,” he stated, “in unquestioned 
under ad valorem tax on 
shares, tax exempt securities may be 
included.”” Martin Saxe, of New York 
City, was given credit by Mr. Nichols 
for drafting the specific tax provision. 
Instead of the base being the book value! 
of shares the annual increment is the 
base, Mr. Saxe explained. He made a 
distinction between taxing the property 


|of the bank and taxing the property of 


the shareholders, 


At the afternoon session a number of 
the tax officials made short statements on 
the situation in their respective States. 
William H. Blodgett, tax commissioner 
for Connecticut, stated that he would not 
oppose the bill, as it was regarded as 
helpful to some of the other States, but 
that he thought it would not solve the 
difficulties. He put into the Record a 
proposal. which he thought would pro-| 
vide a complete solution. 


Statute Suggested 
To Allow Taxation 


Representative Luce (Rep.), of Massa- 
chusetts, advanced the suggestion that 


Congress might by some brief statute | 
give to the States the right to tax na- | 
tional banks on a just and reasonable | 


‘To Levy on Moneyed Capital 


basis, and then trust them to. do it in an 
equitable fashion. 


J. G. Armson, member of the tax com- 
mission of Minnesota, praised the na- 


tional banks of his State for their vol- | 


untary payment of taxes during the last 


four years, when they might have by | 
litigation escaped paying ‘taxes at all, | 


other than real estate taxes. 

In brief explanation of the new fea- 
tures included in the proposal, it was 
stated that the bill retains ¢ 
four methods of taxing national banks 
and provides two additional methods. 

First, it was explained, in States 
taxing intangibles at a fixed low rate, 
the taxation of national banks at a 


higher rate is_nermitted provided that | 


the tax is not higher than that imposed 
on mercantile, manufacturing and other 
business corporations. Certain 
sion’ are included for determining the 
relativity of ‘such taxes. 

Second, it was stated, a general prop- 
erty tax on a specific basis of taxation 
is provided, the tax being imposed upon 


the shares at a flat rate on the increase| 


in net worth for the year arising from 
earnings, plus dividends paid out of 
ea nings. 

The adoption of the specific method of 
taxing national banks would permit 
States to retain the benefit of the tax 
on, income from tax exempt securities, 
in casS®8 where the excise method is now 
in force, it was asserted. The Supreme 
Court in the MacAllen case in. May, 1929, 
decided that income from tax exempt 
securities may not be included as income 
in measuring the amount upon which an 
excise tax may be imposed. 

Those who conferred on the bill and 
agreed on the draft proposed were: 

Thornton Cooke, chairman, legislative 
committee of American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo.; Philip Nicols, coun- 
sel, Massachusetts National Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass.; Thomas B. Paton, 
chief counsel, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York; Martin Saxe, counsel, 


Leon F. Foley, Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis.; Charles Nylander, 
First National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Denver, Colo.; David Auch, secretary, Ohio 
Bankers Association; 8. R. Quaden, First 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; R. I. Mat- | 
tison, president, First National Bank, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

R. E. Harding, Fort Worth, Tex.; C. P. 
Blinn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas D. O’Brien, 
attorney, First National Bank (old bank), 
St. Paul, Minn.; Elmer Oatbank, Pittsburgh, 

‘a.; Edgar L, Mattson, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
E. 0, Howard, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Association of States representatives: 

Henry F. Long, commissioner, corpora- 
tions and taxation, Boston, Mass.; John R. 
Spring, tax commissioner, Coneord, N. H.; 
R. E. Hammond, secretary, board of equal- 
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provi- | 


| taxable ,income of an owner or holder 
|thereof, or (4) tax such associations, on 


|real property and the shares of national 


|dends paid during the preceding year by 
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VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 


May 7 
Made Public May 9, 1930 


—— 


Total ordinary expendi- 


tures 23,158,348.81 


_ ee 169,466.25 | 
Balance today...... sees 121,428,840.62 
AR 144,751,655.68 
The accumulative figures, together 


with the- comparative analgsis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are, published each Monday. 

ee ener 


ization, Salt Lake City, Utah; Roy A. Mc- 
Donald, assistant county attorney; P. J. 
Ryan, special counsel for Minnesota; J. G. 
Armson, tax commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 

Cc. B. Randall, attorney, tax commission, 
Topeka, Kans.; E. M. Harvey, tax commis- 
sioner, Montpelier, Vt.; Henry A. Larson,,) 
bank tax commission of Minnesota, Preston, 
Minn.; George H. SuHivan, chairman, bank 
Stillwater, 
Minn. 

Zenas W. Bliss, Edward J. Leahy, tax 
commiissioners, Providence, R. I.; William | 
H. Blodgett, tax commissioner, Hartford, 
Conn.; Oscar Leser, tax commissioner, Bal- 


sioner, Montgomery, Ala.; John S. Edwards, 
tax commissioner, Columbus, Ohio, 

Lewis C, Laylin, chief cOunsel, attorney 
general’s department, Columbus, Ohio; 
James Showalter, tax commissioner, Indian- 
apolis, -Ind.;.R. C. Norman, tax commis- 
sioner, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dixwell L. Pierce, secretary, board of 
equalization, California; H. E. Benson, at- 
torney general, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Etta 
Simonds, secretary, bank tax. commission | 
of Minnesota; Jay Morrison, vice president, 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, | 
Wash. 

The bill submitted. by the members 
of the two interested groups, drafted 
in Washington on May 8 by the joint 
drafting committee, follows in full text: 

An act to amend section 6219 of the 
revised statutes of the United States: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
that ‘sectien 5219, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, be, and the sanie| 
is hereby, amended so as to read as fol- | 
lows: 

Sec. 5219, The legislature of each State 
may determine and direct, subject to the 
provisionss of this section, the manner 
and place of taxing national banking as- 
sociations located within its limits or the 
shares of such associations. The several 
States may (1) impose an ad valorem 
tax on said shares, or -(2) impose a) 
specific tax on said shares, or (3) include 
the dividends derived therefrom in the 








their net income, or (5) impose a tax 
on such associations according to or | 
measured by their net income; provided 
the following conditions are complied | 
with: | 

1. (a) The imposition by any State of | 
any one of the above five forms of taxa- | 
tion shall be in lieu of the others, except | 
as hereinafter provided in paragraph (f) | 
of this subsection. A] 


\ 


Tax on Shares Limited | 
| 


(b) In the case of an ad valorem tax on | 
said shares, the tax imposed shall not be | 
at a greater rate than is assessed upon | 


othéx moneyed capital in the hands of |: 


individual citizens of such State coming | 
into competition with the business of na- | 
tional banks. 1 

Provided (1) that bonds, notes or other | 
evidences of indebtedness in the hands | 


|of individual citizens not employed’ or | 
he présent | 


business and representing merely per- 
sonal investments not made in competi- | 
tion with such business shall not be! 
deemed moneyed capital within the mean- | 
ing of this section. Provided (2) that in| 
any State in which bonds, notes and | 
other evidences of indebtedness are taxed | 
according to value at a fixed statutory | 
rate or rates, less than the rate assessed | 
upon tangible property, a tax on said | 
shares may be imposed at a rate no 
higher than the rate assessed upon the 
shares of other financial corporations, 
nor upon the net assets of individuals, 
partnerships or associations employed 
or engaged in the banking, loan or in- 
vestment business, nor higher than the 
rate assessed by the taxing State upon 
mercantile, manufacturing and business 
corporations javing their actual principal 
place of business within such State. 

For the purpose of this proviso the | 
rate of taxation upon the shares of na- 
tional banking associations in any such 
State shall be deemed to be no higher 
than the rate assessed upon said mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and business cor- 
porations, if, so far as can reasonably 
be aseertained, the proportion which the 
aggregate of the taxes imposed upon the 


engaged in the banking or investment | 
| 





banking associations within such State 
bears to the aggregate of the net profits 
of such associations is no greater than 
the proportion which the aggregate of 
the taxes imposed upon such other cor- 
orations under authority of such State 

“ars to the aggregate of the net profits 


|of such corporations. 


Equalization Sought 


In Rate of Assessments 


(cyY In the case of a specific tax on 
the shares of national banking associa- 
tions, the amount upon which the tax on 
each share shall be based shall be deter- 
mined by adding together the total divi- 


any such association and the amount by 
which the capital, surplus and undivided 


| profits of such association at the end of | 


such year exceeded, the capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of such association 
at the beginning of such year, less any 
additions to capital or surplus paid in 
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by the stockholders during such year, 
and dividing such total by the number of 
shares issued and outstanding at the end 
of such year. : 

The rate of such tax shall not be 
higher than the rate assessed upon 


other financial corporations, nor higher 
than the rate assessed by the tax- 
ing State upon mercantile, manufacturing 


and business corporations, having their 
actual principal place of business within 
such State, in proportion to the net 


profits of such corporations; provided, 


however, that the taxing State may es- 
tablish a minimum tax on each sharé 
under this paragraph, the base of which 
shall be the capital, surplus and undi- 
vided prefits of the national banking as- 
sociation divided by the number of shares 
issued and outstanding and the rate not 
more than 1 mill on each dollar. « 


(d) In case the dividends derived from 
said sHares are taxed, the tax shall not 
be at a greater rate thaf is assessed 
upon the net income from other moneyed 
capital. 

(e) In case of a tax on or according 
to or measured by the net income of an 
association, the taxing State may, except 
in case of a tax on net income, include 
the entire net income received from all 
sources, but the rate shall not be higher 
than the rate assessed upon other finan- 
cial corporations, nor higher than the 
rate assessed by the taxing State upon 
mercantile, manufacturing and business 
corporations, having their actual prin- 
cipal place of business within such State, 
in proportion to the net profits of such 
corporations. 

In case a State allocates for purpose 
of taxation the income of mercantile, 
manufacturing and business corporations 
derived from business carried on within 
such State, such income may be used as @ 
limitation under this paragraph in place 
of the limitation above provided; pro- 
vided, however, that the taxing State 
may provide whichever limitation is 
used, that such tax shall not be less 
than a tax, at the rate herein author- 
ized, upon or, measured by the amount 
of the dividends declared by such asocia- 
tion during the preceding calendar or fis- 


|cal year, if an equivalent minimum pro- 


vision is also made applicable to such 
other corporations. 

(4) A State which imposes a tax on 
or according to or measured by the net 
income of national banking associations, 
or a specific tax on the shares thereof, 
and a tax on or according to or meas- 
ured by the net imcome of, or a 
franchise or excise tax on, financial, 
mercantile, manufacturing and business 
corporations organisec under its own 
laws or laws of other States, or a spe- 
cific tax on the shares thereof, and also 
imposes a tax upon the income of indi- 
viduals, may includ~ in such individual 
income dividends from national banking 
associations located within the State on 
condition that it also includes dividends 
from domestic corporations, and may 
likewise include dividends from national 


banking associations located without the | 


State on condition that it also includes 


| dividends from foreign corporations, but 


at no higher rate than is imposed on 
dividends from such other corporations. 


Method Prescribed 
For Tax on Bank Stock 


2. The shares of any national banking 
association owned by nonresidents of any 
State shall be taxed by the taxing dis- 
trict or by the State where the associa- 
tion is located and not elsewhere; and 
such association shall make return of 
such shares and pay the tax thereon as 
agent of such nonresident shareholders. 

3. Nothing herein shall be construed 
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Status of Banks in Missouri 
Improved Over Year Ago 





State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, May 9. 

The banking institutions of Missouri 
are in a more favorable condition and 
show a marked improvement over a year 
ago, according to comparative bank fig- 
ures issued May 5 by S. L. Cantley. 
State commissioner of finance, 

Total resources fo: this year’s figures 
show a gain of $93,617.373, compared to 
Apr. 10 a year ago. The resources now 
amount to $976,465,749. 

The number of banks reporting was 
1,110 as against 1,191 a year ago, a de- 
crease of 80. 
~ The gain’ in resources, Commissioner 
Cantley said, were due largely to big 
consolidations, especially in St. Louis, 
where four national banks became part 
of. the State syst-ms. 
—————_——_——_— a see 


to exempt the real property of national 
banking associations from taxation in 
any State or in any subdivision thereof, 
to the same extent according to its value, 
as other real property is taxed. 

4.*The second proviso in paragraph 
(b) of subsection (1) shall not be ap- 
plicable, nor shall a specific tax on the 
shares of a national banking association 
or tax on or according to or measured 
by the net income of such association be 
assessed hereafter, in any State which 
does not require the financial, mercam- 
tile, manufacturing and business cor- 
porations with which a comparison is 
required hereunder to file annually with 
the appropriate State officials, state- 
ments under oath showing,.in the case 
of each such corporation, the net income 


and the net profits as set forth in the | 
last preceding income tax return to the | 


Federal Government in the statement 
therein of reconciliation of net income. 
an the total taxes on real property and 
the total taxes other than on real prop- 
erty imposed on such corporation by 
authority of such State durifg the period 
to which such return relates, and does 


not also annually compile and publish | 


statistics showing the respective aggre- 
gates of net income and net profits re- 
ported by, and of such taxes imposed 
upon (1) national banking associations 
(2) all other financial corporations (3) 


mercantile, manufacturing and business | 


corporations. 


Statistics Are Held 
To Be Proof of Facts 


Such statistics shall be competent ewi- 
dence of the facts therein contained; ,:pro- 
vided, however, that this subsection shall 
not apply in any State which imposes a 
specific tax on the shares of national 
banking associations or a tax on or ac- 
cording to or measured by the net in- 
come of such associations at a fixed stat- 
utary rate, and imposes a tax on or ac- 


cording to or measured by net income on | 


financial, mercantile, manufacturing and 
business corporations at the same rate; 
and provided also that im any State in 
which a tax on or according to or meas- 
ured by income is imposed upon such 
other corporations by authority of such 
State, if such corporations are required 
to file returns showing the net incorme 
and the net profits and a statement of 
reconciliation of net income, a further 
statement from such corporations shall 


not be required, and the statistics may 


be derived from such returns and from 
the records of such State or the political 
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Changes in Status 


—of— 7 


State Banks: 


Missouri, Tennessee 


Missouri:yS. IL. Cantley, finance commin 
sioner, has ammnounced: Farmer’s 
Skidmore, closed. ‘ 
Tennessee: ID. D. Robertson, su perinten 
ent of banks, has announced: Oakedale Bank 


& Trust Company, and First State Bank, : 


Erwin, closed. 
Peoples Union Bank & Trust Com 


Camden, capgtal decreased froma $25; 

to $20,000, se 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Blendersony 

capital decreased from $60,000 to $30,000, — 


% 


New York, May 9.—The Federal Resetve — 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following! 

In pursuance of the provisions of nr 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with - 
the conversion of foreign currerrey for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upom merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the baaying rates 
in the Nw York market at noon ay for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Uruguay (peso) .........c008 
Columbia (peso 
Bar silver 


Austria (schilling) ............... 14,0866 
Belgium (belga) ... 10606 pombe a 
Bulgaria (lev ) 56 Seyi eu.09 Vodte te 7221 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .......... 2.9628 
Denmark (krome) ..........45.. 4. 26.7492 
England (poumd) ............0- - ~ 485.9192 
Finland (markka) oe 
France (franc) . wie ek 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ «-. 23.8697 
Greece (drachma) ......5...500606 1.2087 
Hungary (pengo) ......... eee 
Italy (lira) PT 
Netherlands (g@uilder) ...........«< 40.2411 
Norway (krone) © ........405. ‘ia 26.7526 
Poland (zloty ) wc oe 
Portugal (escudo) ............-. 4408 
UNDW UIOUER, Soa ccssscsukecetee aT 
Spain’ (peseta) nw. cissscecce ee ERE 
Sweden (krona) o.....s.50.055.2- 4 26.8816 
Switzerland (franc) ......... enue We 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ........... oue 
Hong Kong (dollar) ............. 36.6498 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 46,0892 
China (Mexican dollar) ...... o-- 33.0087 
China (Yuan dollar) ......... o-.- 32.8883 
| India (rupee) ....... ee ce SORE 
eapen (FR) Cc oe. sade 49.3781 ~ 
Singapore (dol$ar) ...,.......0...° 55.8635 
Canada (dollar) .......45 6% 99.6777 
Cuba (peso) ant 100.0841 
Mezicd (peBO)} ........,0:esec ee 
Argentina (peso, gold) ..,.. a 88.1034 
Beestl (USERS) ....itichiscc ae 11.8392 
Chile (0008) ne bc nes hsv ice me 12.07; 


D vecosdhceemenle 


thereof with respect to 
taxes other than on real property im 
posed on such corporations. q 

5. The term “‘net profits” of a corporas, 
tion or association as used in this section 
on eee the net profits of such cot-” 
poration or association as shown by its 

ks before any adjustments are made 
therein, as required to be reported to 
the Federal Government in its corpora. 
tion income tax return in the schedule 
thereof providing for the reconciliation 
of aet income, plus all taxes which have 
been deducted in determining met income. 
under said return. 


The term “‘aggregate of the net prof 
its” shall mean only the total «of the net. 
profits of such corporations or associa. . 
t' ns reportimg to the Federal o. State 
government as the case may be. f 
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Advertising Department 


WASHINGTON 


Of the 27,000 banks in 
the country, 100 have 
more than 40% of the 
total deposits, O£_ these, 
nearly 80% are subscrib- 
ers to The United States 


When we say sueBscrib- 
ers we mean that one or 
more of the high execu- 
tives in thee banks 


READ The United. States 
Daily every day. 


Advertising in The United 
States Daily reaches 
formed leadership of the bank: 
ing world with a higher visibil- 
ity and a sharper impact than in 
any other medium. 
with the mews columms of the 
paper the confidence inspired by 
the quality of the government 
information. it prints, 
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Fair Compensation for Services Necessary to 
Meet Obligations of Average Feminine Bread- 
winner, Says Head of Women’s Bureau 

‘ By MARY ANDERSON 


Director, Federal Women’s Bureau 


HE many marvelous inventions 

of the past decades have com- 

pletely revolutionized women’s 
work. . . . 

Jobs, such as spinning, weaving, 
knitting, baking, canning, the making 
of garments, shoes, candles, soap, and 
countless other things, have been 
drawn from the home to the factory. 

With the development of the modern 
industrial system these tasks ceased to 
be woman monopolies, and women were 
thus stripped not only of their work 
but of economic wealth. Articles 
which formerly had been made in the 
home at low cost had then to be pur- 
chased at much greater outlay of 
money. 

With the resultant new scale of 
living costs many men become unable 
under the existing wage standards to 
meet the family needs. Many women 
began to realize that they, too, must 
join the wage-earning ranks to earn a 
livelihood and to help hold home and 
family together. : 

At the same time from the expanding 
factories came the demand for women 
workers to help produce the Nation's 
goods. Women responded, forced from 
within and drawn from without. 

The gradual transformation of 
women’s unpaid services into paid em- 
ployment brought in its train many so- 
cial and economic problems with far- 
reaching results. Many difficulties 
arose for the women. 

Certain of these hardships that mar 
the lot of so many women wage-earners 
today, however, could be readily ironed 
out if we had modern methods of 
thought commensurate with our up-to- 
date electrical laundry facilities, for 
instance. If progress in ideas could be 
Made to keep pace with our material 
progress, much of the injustice and dis- 
crimination against women workers 
would disappear as though by magic. 

r 


A score of years ago we used to have 
dinned constantly into our ears the 
Victorian slogan: ‘““Woman’s place is in 
the home.” Now, however, it seems 
Wwoman’s place is everywhere. The 
1920. census showed that of the 572 
listed occupations women were found 
in all but 35. The new census may re- 
veal that women have invaded even 
these last strongholds. ‘ 

The variety of elements composing 
this vast army of working women adds 
greatly to the complexity of the prob- 
lems. In the ranks of the wage-earners 
are found young girls, middle-aged and 
even elderly women; married, widowed 
and divorced women; Negro and for- 
eign-born workers—each type with its 
own set of problems requiring attention 
and solution. 

There are women who support not 
only themselves but dependents as well, 
those who must enact the double role 
of -home-maker and wage-earner, or 
even carry a triple burden with the 
addition of motherhood. : 

Therefore, the theory that girls who 
live at home can get along’on very. low 
Wages is not only wrong but vicious. 
When the employed girl is spending 
her time and energy in work that fails 
to give her a livelihood, she becomes a 
liability to the family instead of the 
financial asset which is so often 
needed. 

At the other end of the scale are the 
older women workers whose problems 
have become extremely acute in this 
machine civilization, when more and 
More emphasis is being laid on youth 
and speed. The age at which workers 
are being scrapped is gradually creep- 
ing lower and lower, and many women 
of 45 or even younger are finding them- 
Selves stripped of their jobs and their 
independence. 


Many of these women in their 
younger days have drawn heavily on 
their earnings to provide for depend- 
ents. The family responsibilities of 
single women wage-earners are in gen- 
eral much heavier than society has 
been accustomed to recognize. Sons do 
not forego marriage and Careers to any- 
thing like the extent that daughters re- 
main ‘at home because of the needs of 
parents or younger brothers and sisters. 

Contributions from daughterssto the 
parental home are greater than those of 
sons. The dependents of men are more 
often those acquired through choice 
and marriage and are largelyemembers 
of the younger generation. The de- 
pendents of single women are in most 
cases acquired through necessity and 
heritage—and belong to the older gen- 
eration. 

The home and family responsibilities 
of widowed, deserted, and divorced 
women are frequently heavier than 
those of other types. These women 
must be both fathers and mothers to 
their children. But the public is 
understanding of their breadwinning 
activities and less chary of opening up 
opportunities for them. 


& 


On the other hand, the problems of 
married women wage-earners are par- 
ticularly acute because of the prejudice 
existing in So many quarters against 
their employment. Protests are made 
on the basis that married women who 
have husbands to support them take 
jobs from men and single women. 

The great majority of these married 
women have sought paid jobs because 
of financial need and not from desire 
for a career or to escape household 
drudgery. They have become bread- 
winners because of the husband’s in- 
sufficient or irregular earnings or be- 
cause of his unemployment, illness, or 
inability to provide for the family. 
The wife therefore must help support 
the home and children, or often 
shoulder the full responsibility. 

In other instances married women 
have become wage-earners to help buy 
a home, to give their children greater 
opportunities, or to raise the family 
above the poverty level. 

These women do not escape house- 
hold drudgery as the public is prone to 
believe. Home duties must be per- 
formed and the children cared for be- 
fore and after the hours of employ- 
ment. 

A woman who does her own house- 
work and looks after children makes an 
economic contribution’ to the family 
equal in money value to the earnings of 
the average wage-earning husband. 
The woman who is both home-maker 
and wage-earner is enacting a double 
economic role. 


A 


The average woman wage-earner 
despite her economic responsibilities 
and contributions to home and family 
does not receive equal pay for work 
equal in quantity and quality to that 
of men, Moreover, women as a group 
are not so well organized as are men 
and have a daily work schedule in ex- 
cess of eight hours to a much greater 
extent than do men. 

Since womer are producers not only 
of economic goods but of future citi- 
zens, since they render such. valuable 
service to industry, to the home, to the 
community and to the Nation, it is im- 
perative that their position as wage- 
earners be alleviated through fair pay, 
the short work day, and employment 
conditions making for health, comfort, 
and efficiency. 

Whatever conserves the energy and 
vitality of women promotes the welfare 
and advancement of the race. 





onserving Wild Life in Maine 
Reputation for Game to Be Sustained 
By WILLIAM TUDOR GARDINER 


Governor, State of Maine 


HE FISH and game resources of the 
State are a matter of great im- 
portance. , aS 

Our problem is the conservation of wild 
life in an abundant supply. To balance 
the inroads of civilization and the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of hunt- 
ers and fishermen, there must be human 
assistance in conserving and propagating 
our fish and game. ’ 

If we should abandon the restrictions 
of the law and such activities as our fish 
hatcheries and rearing pools, our wild life 
Would soon nearly vanish. Laws cannot 
create game, but through laws we may set 
up the machinery so that mankind may 
cooperate with nature and wild life be 
reasonably conserved, so that Maine citi- 
zens and visitors to Maine may receive 
the benefits in recreation and the finan- 
cial return that is afforded by our 
heritage. 

Maine’s reputation as a hunting and 
fishing State rests first of all upon what 
nature has given us; but the future repu- 
tation will depend on how we care for 


nature’s gift. The sportsmen of the 
State should be interested, not alone for 
the present day and generation, but for 
the sportsmen of the future as well. 

Thousands of our own citizens and 
thousands of visitors find their greatest 
recreation and pleasure in life in our 
woods and on our waters. We havea 
high type of sportsmen when you con- 
sider the comparatively small number of 
law violators compared to the great num- 
ber who make a reasonable use .of our 
woods and waters and the wild life 
therein. 

Our fish and game problems are closely 
linked with general questions of con- 
servation. In the survey of our entire 
State government to be made shortly, a 
well developed policy of conservation in 
all its different lines undoubtedly will be 
formulated. 

Maine has the resources. Only by study 
and cooperation can we make the most of 
them. In the sportsmen of the State the 
governmental agencies will find their 
best assistance. 
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Operations of Machinery of Justice in Ohio 


to Determine Rights of Parties in Controversy Are Described 
By CARRINGTON T. MARSHALL 


The Chief Justice, Supreme Court, State of Ohio 


the courts as places where law- 

yers argue legal questions and 
where juries render verdicts and where 
the courts finally decide the right and 
wrong of controversies. 

Many peopie seem to believé that any 
court will answer any question which 
may be askéd by any citizen. Every 
judge is constantly receiving letters from 
the people telling of their wrongs and. 
asking that they be righted and ‘inquir- 
ing what the law is on a great variety 
of subjects. 

Many people do not understand that 
courts can only act and can only give 
advice and make orders in cases which 
are regularly brought before the court 
with the aid of attorneys after a dis- 
pute has arisen and which has_ been 
brought before the court in the regular 
way. It is believed therefore that the 
average citizen, who does not often en- 
ploy a lawyer or have a lawsuit, would 
be benefited by being told something of 
the manner in which courts discharge 
their duties. 

A judge is the officer who presides 
over the court in much the same man- 
ner as the presiding officer of any other 
public meeting. The only difference is 
that a judge has a little more authority 
than the average chairman of a public 
meeting. 

Courts and judges are sometimes used 
synonymously, but they are entirely dif- 
ferent institutions. A judge strictly 
speaking is not the court any more than 
a minister is the church, or a teacher 
the school, or the presiding officer of 
any other meeting is the meeting itself. 

A court is an organized body consist- 
ing of the judge or judges, and all the 
other court officers including attorneys 
and jurors, when convened for the trans- 
action of business. 

The judge is. sometimes the sole judge 
of both the facts and the law in matters 
submitted to him: ‘Sometimes a jury 
finds the facts and the judge determines 
the law, ‘depenfling upon the kind cf 
case. 

When a citizen needs the aid .of a 
court, he generally employs an attorney. 
He may conduct his own case; but, be- 
cause of his lack of knowledge of law 
and of the rules, he rarely succeeds with- 
out the aid of a lawyer. é 

The lawyer studies the case and if 
he is in doubt about the person’s right 
to recover, he first tries to settle or com- 
promise with the opponent. If this fails, 
he prepares a petition, which is a state- 
ment in clear and concise language of the 
facts of his client's claim, and files it 
with the. clerk of the court and orders 
the elerk to notify the other party. 

The clerk in turn orders the sheriff to 
serve a notice é¢alled a summons upon 
the other party, commanding him within 
a fixed time to prepare and file his state- 
ment of defense, called an answer. The 
party who makes the claim may then 
file a written reply. 

The petition,-answer and reply are 
called the pleadings. The one who makes 
the claim is called the plaintiff. His op- 
ponent is called the defendant. 

The answer frequently admits certain 
statements in the petition and denies 
others. The denials constitute the dis- 
pute called the issue. It is the issue— 
that. is to say, that which is asserted 
on the one hand and denied on the other 
—which must be decided by & court. 


Ts average citizen thinks only of 
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It sometimes happens that the facts 
are not disputed, but the parties and even 
the lawyers disagree about the meaning 
and intent of the law. In such a case the 
lawyers argue about the law and the 
court decides which is right. 

If the facts are in dispute it is neces- 
sary to take the testimony of witnesses. 
This is sometimes done by taking dep- 
osition$, which means that witnesses are 
called before a notary public and sworn 
to tell the truth, and their testimony 
taken in writing and read at the trial. 
More! generally the witnesses give their 
testimony orally in open court. 

When the case is ready for trial, the 
court fixes a time and notifies the at- 
torneys, and calls a jury. The attorneys 
give the names of the witnesses to the 
clerk, who instructs the sheriff to issue 
subpoenas to the witnesses, commanding 
them to be present at the time named. 

On the day fixed, the judge, court offi- 
cers, jury, attorneys, plaintiff, defendant 
and witnesses are present. The jurors, 
12 in number, are called into the jury 
box and questioned by the attorneys to 
see whether they will be disinterested, 
impartial jurors. 

- If the judge decides that any of them 
are partial, they are discharged and 
others called in their places. The jury 
then ‘make oath that they will render 
a true and impartial verdict, and the 
court machinery is ready for business. 

The clerk then calls the names of al! 
witnesses, who come forward and make 
oath to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. ¢ The attor- 
neys then make a preliminary statement 
to the jury, telling what they expect to 
prove by the witnesses. 

The witnesses for the plaintiff are then 
examined ‘and cross-examined, and plain- 
tiff rests. The witnesses for the defend- 


ant are then examined and defendant - 


rests. 

After both parties have finally rested, 
the attorneys argue the facts to the jury, 
and the court instructs them upon the 
law, and they retire in the custody of 
the bailiff, and consult in secret and re- 
port their verdict in due time in open 
court. The court then renders a judg- 
ment; and, if no appeal is taken, the 
case is ended. 

A Jawsuit is not a game of chance to 
be won or lost by the skillful or unskill- 
ful moves of the players. It is not, as 
many people belieye, a quarrel between 
lawyers. It is not a matching of wits 
or a>contest of mental powers. It is 
not a mere display of oratory or learning. 

It is.a plain, simple inquiry as to where 
the truth lies in a controversy between 
citizens over the rights of person and 
property. When properly conducted, it 
isthe most orderly proceeding known to 
our Government. 

Most, people, who are well informed 
on genéral subjects, have little or no idea 
of the steps which have to be taken in 
the course of preparation and’ trial of 
a.lawsuit. The trial would not be or- 
derly unless rules were established and 
followed. 

After a judgment is rendered, it be- 
comes the duty of the clerk to record 
it, and to order the sheriff, who is the 
representative of the executive branch 
of the Government, to execute it, which 
means that he must collect the amount 
of the judgment and pay it to the suc- 
cespful?party, or execute any other order 
the court makes. . 
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Economic Breakdownin Wake 
of Forest Fires: . é, 2. 


Land Made Useless Abandoned, Unemployment | 
Created, Water Power Curtailed and Recrea- 
tional Value Destroyed, Says State Forester 4 


By, G. M. CONZET 


Forester, State of Minnesota 


HERE ARE we headed for in 
_ our forest-fire prevention prob- 
lems? - 

The outstanding questions that 
promiscuous grass, brush and forest 
fires are possibly settling for us are 
land ownership, land use, unemployed 
labor, water power, and recreation. 

The burning of our cut-over and for- 
est lands, year after year, or even only 
once, is destroying its value to the 
owner. As soon as he has had an op- 
portunity to look it over he has quit 
paying taxes on it. As soon as the pri- 
vate individual ceases to pay taxes, the 
land presumably forfeits to the State. 

Under our present. law, this land, 
after five years of delinquency, will for- 
feit to the State in absolute title in 
trust for the taxing unit. 
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In other words, our forest fires are 
forcing the cut-over lands of this State 
into public ownership. Whether this is 
a good or bad policy and what effect it 
will have on the taxing units and local 
communities is of course uncertain or 
unsolved at this time. 

The forest-fire situation in this State 
as well as in.much of the other Lakes 
States, is deciding our land use. A 
large acreage burned over at one time 
by forest fires even in our finest north- 
ern agricultural lands is a detriment to 
the community. 

Only a few acres are put into crops’ 
and the remainder grows up to fireweed 
and sow thistle, which are net only an 
increased fire menace but a menace to 
cropping of other lands. With. the tim- 
ber gone, Winter labor for farm help 
goes with it. 

New settlers do not care to move into 
a community and start their buildings 
in a wide-open country with nothing 
but stumps, exposed rock and 6 inches 
of ashes. If he locates in such a com- 
munity, he goes to the margins of these: 
burns where he has an inviting place to 
locate. 

Lands burned over and especially re- 
peated burnings do not reproduce to 
the valuable softwoods of the northern 
States but to the less valuable species, 
generally not adapted to the soil type. 
The land has therefore-been made un- 
desirable for agricultural purposes and 
unusable for timber production, ex- 
cept by artificial regeneration. a 
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The forests of the Lakes States have 
been the building up and the making of 
the wonderful agricultural and ,indus- 
trial centers that they are. It'is im- 
possible for any settler or pioneer of 
any type to find employment or main- 
tain an income all the year round on 
the farm or project he is developing. 
It is necessary for him to spend much 
of his own time as well as to send his 
surplus help: to other employment dur- 
ing the Winter months. 

The pineries of the Lakes States have 
afforded this for more than a century. 
This Winter employment for all kinds 
of labor is just as essential in this 
State today as it ever was. 

Such employment uses a_ large 
amount of agricultural products for 
feeding men and the teams. Even in- 
tensive dairy farming needs extra 
Winter employment for part of its 
force. 

Fires are not destroying any large 
amount of the existing forests that are 
affording labor for the present genera- 
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tion, but they are destroying all pos- 
sibilities of the continuing of. these 
forests or rebuilding them to afford 
employment for the next generations. 

There is much concern in this State 
at this time regarding water power 
and flowage projects. Electricity is 


perhaps the most flexible of any power 


It can be produced the cheap- 

ést and its source should continue for- 

ever. 
However, 


we have. 


in order to have it, there 
must be large reservoirs for the storage 
ef water. This may be in the form of 
impounding it behind dams, storéng it 
in the ground and the vegetation on the 
ground, and possibly in the air. 

For the latter two we must. have 
large forests with a full canopy. For. 
both Winter and Summer storage soft- 
wood or evergreen forests are the best. 
These forests are suffering ‘the: most 


-from forest fires so that water power 


_— watershed protection are heavily 
it. 

The Lakes States, and particular 
Minnesota, comprise one of the great- 
est and most diversified Summer rec- 
reational areas of North America. Its 
roadside scenery, clear streams and 
clear lakes, abundance of fish and 
game, depend on one thing only: The 
preservation of the trees and forests. 

Mixed forests for recreational pur- 
poses are no doubt ideal. No forests 
of any kind, however, can be obtained 
unless fires are kept out. The solution 
of. our fire problem does not lie in 
proper fire protection, but in a high 
degree of prevention. 


value of such an area is lost for game 
cover so that such areas are of no value 
to the public for recreational purposes. 

Lightning fires vary from 1 to 15 
to the 1,000 in this State. Railroad 
fires, which used to, be the largest 
number, have now been reduced to 
around 15 per cent, with practically no 
damage. 

Smoker fires in the last 10 years have 
gone from practically nothing to over 
10 per cent of the total. Fires from 
agricultural pursuits, clearing lands, 
burning meadows, and all affiliated 
causes, still hold upward to 50 per 
cent of the number of fires started. 
Incendiarism is probably not over 50 
fires to the 1,000. 

Without suggesting details in con- 
nection with the remedies, there are 
probably four main thoughts or proj- 
ects in reducing our forest fire losses in 
this State. One is a zoning plan of re- 
meving practically all settlers and de- 
velopments \from established forest 
zones or areas. 

The second is intensive | educational 
work to cause the general public to be 
more careful with fire in the woods and 
prairies, and to. educate people in the 
use of fire in a more restricted manner 
and to do less burning with the idea of 
prevention. The third is a more in- 
tensive system of detection, both to 
get fires in their inception and to at- 
he fourth is a 

quicker action 


tach . responsibility. 
bigger organization fo 
on fires that do start. 

Education will also include the 
courts, so, that prosecutions of fire 
cases might be something more than 
kangaroo trial. 


Shaping Life in Home and School 


Training of Child Determines Nation’s Destiny 
By SOLOMON LEVITAN - | 


» Treasurer, State of Wisconsin 


ward life of their parents and 

teachers, and there is.no sharper 
censure to those responsible for their 
training than to have the younger gen- 
eration manifest a laxity of morals and 
an indifference toward law and order. 
Nor is there higher praise for the par- 
ents and teachers of our land than when 
the gro. ‘ng generation is upright, trust- 
worthy and cultured. 


History repeats itself, and the history 
recorded in the Old Testament is typical 
of all time. You will recall that, when- 
ever a ruler “did right in the sight of 
God,” the kingdom prospered and its 
people were blessed; but when the ruler 
“did not right in the sight of God,’ the 
kingdom was taken into capitvity by its 
enemies. 

Today the parents and teachers are 
the real rulers of the destiny of the next 
generation. What ideals do we wish 
expressed in our Government, in our 
business relations, and in our home rela- 
tions in the next generation? It is for 
us to determine. 


Do we wish honesty, kindness, hoa 
principle to be the standard of living? 
Then we must instill in our young peo- 
ple a love for such a standard. 


CO wert lite reflect the attitude to- 


People will do what they love to do; 
hence the importance of their being edu- 
cated to love to do right rather than 
wrong. Even though we may desire to 
do right ourselves and to have our chil- 
dren do right, we sometimes make the 
mistake of letting right appear to be 
the hard:course to follow. We fail to 
present right thinking and acting as 
attractive. 

As a matter of fact, right and justice 
is all that is attractive fo a normal per- 
son. Only a perverted sense believes it 
is more pleasant to lie and steal and 
oppress than to be honest, kind and just; 
but sooner or later such a person finds 
there is no satisfaction in it. 

An understanding cooperation between 
the parents and teachers is a great help 
in the training of children. They need 
to supplement .each other. It seems 
sometimes as if a teacher ‘can reach a 
child when the parents have failed to 
do so, and it is equally true that the 
parents often b---> to help the child to 
understand the teacher’s: point of view. 

he child never should get the im- 
pression that the parent is arrayed 
against the teacher. You are both inter- 
ested in the welfare -of the child, and 
this common interest requires a sym- 
aw understanding on the part of_ 

th. ; 
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A fire-protection force is no more 
than the ambulance. To prevent these 
fires it is necessary to get at the source. 
With the evergreen trees gone the total 
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